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INTRODUCTION 


This story, translated from the French, of Gaston Leroux is 
the most famous of all tales of the occult written by French 
authors, and holds a high place m fiction of that type by 
authors of aU nationahties 

Work was begun on the Opera House m Pans m 1861, had 
to be abandoned dunng the Franco-Prussian war and the 
Commune, was then resumed and completed m 1879 Although 
I have attended numerous performances there, untd I read this 
novel I had no idea of its vast size, let alone that there was a 
lake beneath it. 

Underground it has many basement levels, one of which is 
fifty feet m height, to enable a whole scene to be lowered on 
Its frame As such scenes can weigh up to twenty-two mifiion 
pounds, the foundations of the building had to prevent such a * 
mass from becoming bogged down in water and mud. To dram 
this huge pit eight great steam pumps were kept working night 
and day for eight months Then a floormg and walls of bitumen 
were laid to contain what became the lake 
A part of the building planned for the pnvate use of the 
Emperor Napoleon IH and the Empress Eugeme consisted of 
salons, cloakrooms, guard rooms and stabhng to accommodate 
a hundred people, six coaches and fifty horses In one of the 
basements, too, there are horses kept permanently m another 
stable, and a great assortment of coaches, carnages, chanots 
and so on, for use as necessary in every type of opera played 
on the stage 

There are eighty dressmg rooms with antechambers and 
closets for the prmcipal artists, eight other large dressmg rooms 
that will each accommodate from twenty to one hundred and 
nmety lesser performers There are a hundred chonsters and 
eighty musicians, also carpenters, upholsterers, electncians, 
firemen, dressers, callboys, clerks, programme sellers, hair- 
dressers and stablemen formmg a permanent staff totaUmg 
, many scores Numerous tanks hold twenty-two thousand 
gallons of water There are two thousand, five hundred and 
thirty-one doors, and throughout the building innumerable 
staircases, hfts, ladders and chutes connect the tier after tier of 
floors 
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PROLOGUE 


In which the author of this singular work 
informs the reader how he acquired the 
certainty that the opera ghost really existed 


The Opera ghost really existed He was not, as was long be- 
haved, a creature of the imagination of the artists, the super- 
stition of the managers, or a product of the absurd and im- 
pressionable brains of the young ladies of the ballet, their 
mothers, the box-keepers, Uie cloak-room attendants or the 
concierge Yes, he existed m flesh and blood, although he as- 
sumed die complete appearance of a real phantom, that is to 
say, of a spectrrd shade 

When I began to ransack the archives of the National Aca- 
demy of Music I was at once struck by the surprismg comci- 
dences between the phenomena ascnbed to the “ghost” and 
the most extraordmary and fantastic tragedy that ever ex- 
cited the Pans upper classes, and I soon conceived the idea 
that this tragedy might reasonably be explained by the phe- 
nomena in question The events do not date more than thirty 
years back, and it would not be difficult to find at the present 
day, m the foyer of the ballet, old men of the highest respect- 
ability, men upon whose word one could absolutely rely, who 
would remember as though they happened yesterday the mys- 
tenous and dramatic conditions that attended the kidnapping 
of Chnstine Daad, the disappearance of the Vicomte de 
Chagny and the death of his elder Count Phil 

whose body was found on the b> • ? ^ike that exists* 
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It IS easy to understand bow a man could bve undetected by 
the management m this huge complex of chambers, passages, 
machinery and great crossbeams for several years But our 
ghost IS no ordinary mortal who occasionally appears in tern 
fying form to set groups of ballet girls running from him with 
screams of terror His occult powers enable him to depnve a 
pnmadonna of her voice in the middle of a song, to cause a 
weighty chandeher to fall on the audience at a given moment, 
and to disappear at will 

He is attracted by a beautiful singer named Christine Dan^ 
and, without reveahng himself, convinces her that he is the 
Angel of Music One night the pnmadonna falls dl Chnstine, 
who IS her understudy, takes her part and, under the influence 
of the ghost, sings subhmely 

At about this time Christine meets again Raoul, Vicomte de 
Chagny The two were childhood playmates De Chagny falls 
lesperately in love with her, but she will not admit that she 
'eturns his love because her mind is obsessed with the “Angel 
of Music” who is training her to become a great opera star 
But her success is only temporary, because the ghost becomes 
jealous of de Chagny and carries her off to his secret abode 
far below the surface of the earth It is a strange little house 
he has built for himself on the far side of the underground lake 
There, incredibly hideous though she finds him to be when he 
removes his mask, she promises to marry him as the price of 
saving de Chagny’s hfe 

In the latter chapters of the book a Persian comes into the 
story He is the only person who knows the ghost’s secret. 
Through him we learn about the ghost’s origin, his earher hfa 
and his travels in many countries 

In the Prologue the author assures us that the Opera ghost 
was not a figment of his imagination or based on a legend, but 
that there is ample proof that the so-called “ghost” really 
existed 

The story is packed with strange, apparently inexphcable 
happenings, mad desire, torture, murder and a suspense that 
cannot fail to grip the reader 







of the envelope, but he had never seen anything in it worthy 
of his attention as magistrate m charge of the Chagny case, 
and it was as much as he had done to hsten to the evidence 
of a witness who appeared of his own accord and declared 
that he had often met the ghost This witness was none 
other than the man whom all Pans called the “Persian” and 
who was well-known to every subscnber to the Opera The 
magistrate took him for a visionary 
I was immensely mtcrested by this story of the Persian I 
wanted, if there were stiU time, to find this valuable and ec- 
centnc witness My luck began to improve and I discovered 
him m his httle flat m the Rue de Rivoh, where he had hved 
ever smce and where he died five months after my visit I was 
at first mchned to be suspicious, but when the Persian had 
told me, with chfld-like candor, all that he knew about the 
ghost and had handed me the proofs of the ghost’s existence 
— -mcludmg the strange correspondence of Chnstme Daa6 
—to do as I pleased with, I was no longer able to doubt No, 
the ghost was not a mythl 

I have, I know, been told that this correspondence may 
have been forged from first to last by a man whose imagma- 
tion had certainly been fed on the most seductive tales, but 
fortunately I discovered some of Chnstme’s wnting outside 
the famous bundle of letters and, on a comparison between 
the two, all my doubts were removed I also went into the 
past history of the Persian and found that he was an upnght 
man, mcapable of mventmg a story that might have defeated 
the ends of justice 

This, moreover, was the opmion of the more senous peo- 
ple who, at one time or other, were mixed up in the Chagny 
case, who were fnends of the Chagny farmly, to whom I 
showed all my documents and set forth all my inferences In 
this connection, I should like to pnnt a few lines which I re- 
ceived from General D 

Sm 

I can not urge you too strongly to pubhsh the results of 
your mquiry I remember perfectly that, a few weeks be- 
fore the disappearance of that great smger, Chnstme Daa6, 
and the tragedy which threw the whole of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germam mto mourning, there was a great deal of talk, 
m the foyer of the ballet, on the subject of the “ghost”, 
and I beheve that it only ceased to be discussed m con- 
^quence of the later affair that excited us all so greatly 
But, if It be possible — as, after heanng you, I beheve — ^to 
explam the tragedy through the ghost, then I beg you, sir, 
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of the Opera on the Rue-Scribe side But 
none of those witnesses had until that day thought that there 

for connecting the more or less Jcgcndaiy 
figure of the Opera ghost with that terrible story. 

Th7h fi moment was complicated by events 

and mnr might be looked upon as superhuman, 

LskrwWhV”'" ^ abandoning a 

suit nf 5 ) VP exhausting myself in the hopeless pur- 

sentiment<; ^ ^‘^ocived the proof that my pre- 

mv effortc nn tif ^‘^oeived me, and I was rewarded for all 

oLraphnqt ^^^^ ^ acquired the certainty that the 

Opera ^ost was more than a mere shade ^ 

a Manao^r th’ ^ Spent long hours over The Memoirs 0 / 
Moncharmm frivolous work of the too-skeptical 

nothinp of th^ Opera, understood 

makme all crious behavior of the ghost and who was 

when he bnoam could at the very moment 

auon mat went on inside the “magic cnvelone ” 

hght^uSmB-mii?'^ ^ 

chatUng on a lan/^^ u National Academy, who stood 
old man to whnnTk^ ^ well-groomed httle 

ager knew all abnvi ^ *°^0'fuced me gaily The acting-man- 

unsuccessfully I had S how eagerly and 

of the examining m ^O'mg to discover the whereabouts 
Faure Nobodv krv> famous Chagny case, M 

and here he was ba^kfrjm^r be^mcof him, alive or dead, 
teen years and tho k Canada, where he bad spent fif- 
Pa^. wS'trcomn he bad done, on h.s return to 

ask for a free seat secretarial oQices at the Opera and 

We spent a eond^'^ ^ Faure himself 

me the whole evemng together and he told 

time L w^b^nf understood it at the 

the viZunTalTfh fhe madness of 

persuaded that a tembln nevertheless 

the two brothel ,n ni ^^^edy bad taken place between 

could not tell me what b^ecam °° f 
When I mentioned ttie 2*" visco^t 

been told of the cunon^T^ laughed He, too, had 

to the existence of an "^^i^fcstauons that seemed to point 

j rs of the Opera, and he knew the story 
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to talk to us about the ghost again 
ghost may at first appear, he will always be ^^^e 
Splained than the dismal story m 
people have tned to picture two brothers lalhng eacn 
other who had worshiped each other all their fives 
Beheve me, etc 


Lastly, with my bundle of papers in hand, I once more 
went over the ghost’s vast domain, the huge building w 
he had made his kmgdora All that my eyes saw, all that my 
mmd perceived, corroborated the Persian’s documents p 
asely, and a wonderful discovery crowned my labors m 
very definite fashion It will be remembered that, later, w 
diggmg m the substructure of the Opera, before burying 
phonographic records of the artist’s voice, the workinen 
bare a corpse Well, I was at once able to prove tha 
corpse was that of die Opera ghost I made the actmg-m 
ager put this proof to the test with his own hand, and i 
now a matter of supreme mdifference to me if the papers pre- 
Itend that the body was that of a victim of the Commune 
r The wretches who were massacred, under the Conunun^ 
in the cellars of the Opera, were not buried on this 
will tell where their skeletons can be found m a spot not ve^ 
far from that immense crypt which was stocked during tn 
siege with all sorts of provisions I came upon this 
when 1 was lookmg for the reraams of the Opera ghosi, 
which I should never have discovered but for the unheard-o 
chance descnbed above. 

But we wdl return to the corpse and what ought to he do^ 
with it For the present I must conclude this very necessary 
introduction by thankmg M Mifroid (who was the 
sary of pohce called m for the first mvestigations after tn 
disappearance of Christine Daad), M Rdmy, the late 
tary, M Mercier, the late acting-manager, M Gabnel, tn 
late chorus-master, and more particularly Mme la 
de Castelot-Barbezac, who was once the “little Meg* 
story (and who is not ashamed of it), the most charming ^ 
of our admirable corps de ballet, the eldest daughter of m 
worthy Mme Guy, now deceased, who had charge of 
ghost’s pnvate box. All these were of the greatest assist^ 
to me, and, thanks to them, I shall be able to reproduce tho 
hours of sheer love and terror, m their smallest details, be o 
the reader’s eyes , 

And I should be ungrateful mdeed if I omitted, w 
s tandin g on the threshold of this dreadful and veracious story* 
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to thank the present management of the Opera, which has so 
kindly assisted me m all my inquiries, and M Messager m 
particular, together with M Gabion, the actmg-manager, 
and that most amiable of men, the architect intrusted with 
the preservation of the building, who did not hesitate to lend 
me the works of Charles Gamier, although he was almost 
sure that I would never return them to him Lastly, I must 
pay a pubhc tribute to the generosity of my friend and former 
collaborator, M J Le Croze, who allowed me to dip into his 
splendid theatncal library and to borrow the rarest editions 
of books by which he set great store 

Gaston Leroux. 
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legs were giving way beneath her, and she dropped with a 
moan mto a chair 

Thereupon httle Giry — ^the girl with eyes black as sloes, 
hair black as ink, a swarthy complexion and a poor httle skin 
stretched over poor httle bones — ^little Giry added 

“If that’s the ghost, he’s very ugly!” 

“Oh, yes!” cried the chorus of ballet-girls 

And they all began to talk together The ghost had ap- 
peared to &em m the shape of a gentleman m dress-clothes, 
who had suddenly stood before them in the passage, without 
their knowmg where he came from He seemed to have come 
straight through the wall 

“Pooh!” said one of them, who had more or less kept her 
head “You see the ghost everywhere!” 

And it was true For several months, there had been noth- 
ing discussed at the Opera but this ghost m dress-clothes who 
stalked about the buildmg, from top to bottom, like a shadow, 
who spoke to nobody, to whom nobody dared speak and 
who vamshed as soon as he was seen, no one knowmg how or 
where As became a real ghost, he made no noise in walkmg 
People began by laughmg and makmg fun of this specter 
dressed like a man of fashion or an undertaker, but the ghost 
legend soon swelled to enormous proportions among the 
corps de ballet All the girls pretended to have met this su- 
pernatural being more or less often And those who laughed 
the loudest were not the most at ease When he did not show 
himself, he betrayed his presence or his passing by accident, 
comic or senous, for which the general superstition held hun 
responsible Had any one met with a fall, or suffered a prac- 
tical joke at the hands of one of the other gnls, or lost a pow- 
derpuff, it was at once the fault of the ^ost, of the Opera 
ghost 

After all, who had seen him? You meet so many men in 
dress-clothes at the Opera who are not ghosts But this dress- 
suit had a peculiarity of its own It covered a skeleton At 
least, so the ballet-girls said And, of course, it had a death’s 
head 

Was all this serious? The truth is that the idea of the skel- 
eton came from the description of the ghost given by Joseph 
Buquet, the chief scene-shifter, who had really seen the ghost 
He had run up agamst the ghost on the little staircase, by 
the foothghts, which leads to “the cellars ” He had seen him 
for a second — for the ghost had fled — and to any one who 
cared to hsten to him he said 



“He IS extraordinanly thin and his dress-coat hangs on a 
skeleton frame His eyes are so deep that you can hardly see 
the fixed pupils You just see two big black holes, as in a dead 
man’s skuU His skin, \Vhich is stretched across his bones like 
a drumhead, is not white, but a nasty yellow His nose is so 
httle worth talking about that you can’t see it side-face, and 
the absence of that nose is a homble thmg-io look at All the 
hair he has is three or four long dark locks on his forehead 
and behind bis ears ” 

This chief scene-shifter was a senous, sober, steady man, 
very slow at imagining things His words were received with 
mterest and amazement, and soon there were other people to 
say that they too had met a man in dress-clothes with a 
death’s head on his shoulders Sensible men who had wind of 
the story began by saying that Joseph Buquet had been the 
victim of a joke played by one of his assistants And then, one 
after the other, there came a senes of incidents so cunous and 
so mexplicable that the very shrewdest people began to feel 
uneasy 

For instance, a fireman is a brave fellow! He fears nothing, 
least of all fire! Well, the fireman in question, who had gone 
to make a round of inspection in the cellars and who, it 
seems, had ventured a httle farther than usual, suddenly re- 
appeared on the stage, pale, scared, trembhng, with his eyes 
starting out of his head, and practically fainted in the arms 
of the proud mother of little Jammes * And why? Because 
he had seen coming toward him, at the level of his head, but 
without a body attached to it, a head of fire! And, as I said, a 
fireman is not afraid of fire 

The fireman’s name was Pampin 

The corps de ballet was flung into consternation At first 
sight, this fiery head m no way corresponded with Joseph 
Buquet s descnption of the ghost But the young ladies soon 
persuaded themselves that the ghost had several heads, 
which he changed about as he pleased And, of course, they 
at once imagmed that they were m the greatest danger Once 
a fireman did not hesitate to famt, leaders and front-row and 
back-row girls alike bad plenty of excuses for the fnght that 
made them quicken their pace when passmg some dark cor- 
ner or ill-lighted corridor Sorelli herself, on the day after the 
adventure of the fireman, placed a horse-shoe on the table in 
front of the stage-door-keeper’s box, which every one who 

• I have the anecdote, which is quite authentic, from M Pedro GaHhard 
ItimseU, the late manager of the Opera. 
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entered the Opera otherwise than as a spectator must touch 
before settmg foot on the first tread of the staircase This 
horse-shoe was not mvented by me — any more than any 
other part of this story, alas* — and may still be seen on the 
table in the passage outside the stage-door-keeper’s box, when 
you enter the Opera through the court known as the Cour de 
rAdministration 

To return to the evemng m question 
“It’s the ghost'” httle Jammes had cnecL 
An agonizmg silence now reigned m the dressmg-room 
Nothing was heard but the hard breathmg of the girls At 
last, Jammes, flinging herself upon the farthest comer of the 
waU, with every mark of real terror on her face, whispered 
“Listen!” 

Everybody seemed to hear a rustling outside the door 
There was no sound of footsteps It was like hght silk slidmg 
over the panel Then it stopped 

SoreUi tned to show more pluck than the others She went 
up to the door and, m a quavenng voice, asked 
“Who’s there?” 

But nobody answered Then feehng aU eyes upon her, 
watchmg her last movement, she made an effort to show 
courage, and said very loudly 
“Is there any one behmd the door?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! Of course there is!” cncd that httle dned 
plum of a Meg Guy, heroically holdmg Sorelh back by her 
gauze skirt “Whatever you do, don’t open the door! Oh, 
Lord, don’t open the door!” 

But Sorelh, armed with a dagger that never left her, 
turned the key and drew back the door, while the ballet-guls 
retreated to mner dressmg-room and Meg Guy sighed 
“Mother! Mother!” 

Sorelh looked mto the passage bravely It was empty, a 
gas-flame, m its glass prison, cast a red and suspicious hght 
into the surroundmg darkness, without succeedmg in dispell- 

It And the dancer slammed the door agam, with a deep 

sigl^ 

No,” she said, “there is no one there ” 

Still, we saw him!” Jammes declared, returning with timid 
the steps to her place beside Sorelh “He must be some- 
where prowlmg about I shan’t go back to dress We had bet- 
ter all go down to the foyer together, at once, for the ‘speech,’ 
and we will come up again together ” 

And the child reverently touched the httle coral finger-nng 
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which she wore as a charm against bad luck, while Sorelh, 
stealthily, with the tip of her pink thumb-nail, made a St 
Andrew’s cross on tbe wooden nng which adorned the fourth 
finger of her left hand She said to tte little ballct-gnls 

“Come, children, pull yourselves togetherl I dare say no 
one has ever seen the ghost ” 

“Yes, yes, we saw him — ^we saw him ]ust nowl” cned the 
gnls “He had his death’s head and his dress-coat, just as 
when he appeared to Joseph Buquet!’’ 

“And Gabnel saw him tool’’ said Jammes “Only yester- 
day 1 Yesterday afternoon — ^in broad dayhght '' 

“Gabnel, the chorus-master?” 

“Why, yes, didn’t you know?” 

“And he was wearmg his dress-clothes, m broad dayhght?” 

“Who? Gabnel?” 

“Why, no, the ghostl” 

“Certainlyl Gabnel told me so himself That’s what he 
knew him by Gabnel was in the stage-manager’s office Sud- 
denly the door opened and the Persian entered You know 
the Persian has the evil eye 

“Oh, yes*” answered the httle ballet-girls m chorus, ward- 
ing off lU-luck by pointing their forefinger and little finger at 
the absent Persian, while their second and third fingers were 
bent on the palm and held down by the thumb 

“And you know how superstitious Gabnel is,” continued 
Jammes “However, he is always polite When he meets the 
Persian, he just puts his hand in his pocket and touches his 
keys Well, ffie moment the Persian appeared m the doorway, 
Gabriel gave one jump from his chair to the lock of the cup- 
board, so as to touch iron! In domg so, he tore a whole skirt 
of his overcoat on a nail Hurrymg to get out of the room, he 
banged his forehead against a bat-peg and gave himself a 
huge bump, then, suddenly stepping back, be skmned his arm 
on the screen, near the piano, he tned to lean on the piano, 
but the hd fell on his hands and crushed his fingers, he 
rushed out of the office like a madman, slipped on the stair- 
case and came down the whole of the first flight on his back 
I was just passing with mother We picked him up He was 
covered with bruises and his face was all over blood We were 
frightened out of our lives, but, all at once, he began to thank 
Providence that he had got off so cheaply Then he told us 
what had frightened him He had seen the ghost behind the 
Persian, t/ie ghost with the death’s head, just like Joseph Bu- 
quet’s descnptionl” 
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Jammes had told her story ever so quickly, as though the 
ghost were at her heels, and was quite out of breath at the 
finish. A silence followed, while Sorelh polished her nans m 
great excitement It was broken by little Giry, who said 
“Joseph Buquet would do better to hold his tongue 
“\Vhy should he hold his tongue?” asked somebody 
‘That’s mother’s opinion,” replied Meg, lowenng her 
voice and looking all about her as though fearing lest other 
ears than those present might overhear 
“And why is it your mother’s opinion*^” 

“Hushl Mother says the ghost doesn’t like bemg talked 
about" 

“And why does your mother say so?” 

“Because — because — ^nothing ” 

This reticence exasperated the curiosity of the young la- 
dies, who crowded round httle Giry, begging her to explain 
herself They were there, side by side, leamng forward simul- 
taneously in one movement of entreaty and fear, communi- 
cating their terror to one another, takmg a keen pleasure in 
feeling their blood freeze m their vems 
“I swore not to telll” gasped Meg 

But they left her no peace and promised to keep the secret, 
until Meg, burning to say all she knew, began, with her eyes 
fixed on the door 

“Well, it’s because of the pnvate box.” 

‘What pnvate box?’’ 

“The ghost’s boxi” 

“Has the ghost a box? Oh, do teU us, do tell us!” 

“Not so loudl” said Meg. “It’s Box Five, you know, the 
box on the grand tier, next to the stage-box, on the left ” 

“Oh, nonsense!” 

, “I teU you It is Mother has charge of it But you swear 
you won’t say a word?” 

“Of course, of course ” 

‘Well, thafs the ghost’s box No one has had it for over a 
tuonth, except the ghost, and orders have been given at the 
box-office that it must never be sold ” 

“And does the ghost really come there?” 

‘Tes ’’ ^ 

Then somebody does come?” 

Why, nol The ghost comes, but there is nobody there ” 
The httle ballet-girls exchanged glances If the ghost came 
to the box, he must be seen, because he wore a dress-coat and 
a death’s head This was what they tried to make Meg under- 
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stand, but she replied 

“liiat’s ]ust it! The ghost is not seen And he has no dress- 
coat and no head! All that talk about his death’s head and his 
head of fire is nonsense! There’s nothing in it You only hear 
him when he is in the box Mother has never seen him, but 
she has heard him Mother knows, because she gives him his 
program ” 

Sorelh interfered 

“Giry, child, you’re getting at us!” 

Thereupon httle Giry began to cry 

“I ought to have held my tongue — if mother ever came to 
know! But I was quite nght, Joseph Buquet had no busmess 
to talk of thmgs that don’t concern him — ^it will bnng him 

bad luck — ^mother was saying so last night ” 

There was a sound of burned and heavy footsteps m the 
passage and a breathless voice cned 
“C^ile! Cecile! Are you there?” 

“It’s mother’s voice,” said Jammes “What’s the matter?” 
She opened the door A respectable lady, built on the fines 
of a Pomeranian grenadier, burst into the dressing-room and 
dropped groaning mto a vacant arm-chair Her eyes rolled 
madly m her bnck-dust colored face 
“How awful!” she said “How awfull” 

“What? What?” 

“Joseph Buquet ” - ^ 

“What about him?” 

“Joseph Buquet is dead!” 

The room became filled with exclamations, with astomshed 
outcries, with scared requests for explanations 
“Yes, he was found banging in the third-floor cellar!” 

“It’s the ghost!” little Guy blurted, as though m spite of 
herself, but she at once corrected herself, with her hands 
pressed to her mouth “No, no!— I didn’t say it!— I didn’t say 

it! ^ 

All around her, her panic-stncken companions repeated 
under their breaths 

“Yes— It must be the ghosti” 

Sorclli was very pale 

“I shall never be able to recite my speech,” she said 
Ma Jammes gave her opmion, while she emptied a glass of 
liqueur that happened to be standmg on a table, the ghost 
must have somethmg to do with it 

The truth is that no one ever knew how Joseph Buquet met 
his death The verdict at the mquest was “natural suicide. 
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In his Memoirs of a Manager, M Moncharmin, one of the 
joint managers who succeeded MM Dcbienne and Pohgny, 
desenbes the incident as follows 


“A gnevous accident spoiled the little party which MM 
- Debienne and Pohgny gave to celebrate their retirement I 
was m the manager's office, when Mercier, the acting-man- 
ager, suddenly came dartmg in He seemed half mad and 
told me that the body of a scene-shifter had been found 
hanging m the third cellar under the stage, between a farm- 
house and a scene from the Rot He Lahore I shouted 
“ ‘Come and cut him down!’ 

“By the time T had rushed down the staircase and the 
Jacob’s ladder, the man was no longer hangmg from his 
rope!” 


So this IS an event which M Moncharmin thinks natural 
A man hangs at the end of a rope, they go to cut him down, 
the rope has disappeared Oh, M Moncharmm found a very 
simple explanation! Listen to him* 


“It was just after the ballet, and leaders and dancing-gurls 
eye*°° taking their precautions against the evil 


There you are! Picture the corps de ballet scuttlmg down 
the Jacob’s ladder and dividing the suicide’s rope among 
pelves m less tune than it takes to write! When, on the 
other hand, I think of the exact spot where the body was dis- 
covered the thnd cellar underneath the stage — imagine 
hat somebody must have been interested in seeing that the 
rope disappeared after it had effected its purpose, and time 
wilhhowiflamwrong^ 

homd news soon spread all over the Opera, where Jo- 
a H ’^hs very popular The dressing-rooms emptied 

the ballet-girls, crowding around Sorelh like timid sheep 
ound them shepherdess, made for the foyer through the ill- 
passages and staircases, trotUng as fast as their little pink 
tegs could cany them. 


New Margarita 

tanding, SoreUi ran agamst the Comte de Chagny, 
sof' commg up-stairs The count, who was generally 
Ohun, seemed greatly excited 
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“I was just going to you,” he said, taking off his hat “Oh, 
Sorelli, what an evemngl And Chnstine Daa6. what a tn- 
umphl” 

“Impossiblel” said Meg Giry “Six months ago, she used to 
sing like a crock! But do let us get by, my dear count” con- 
tinues the brat with a saucy curtsey “We are gomg to in- 
quire after a poor man who was found hangmg by the neck ” 

Just then the actmg-manager came fussmg past and stopped 
when he heard this remark 

“Whatl” he exclaimed roughly “Have you girls heard al- 
ready? Well, please forget about it for tonight — and above 
all don’t let M Debienne and M Pohgny hear, it would up- 
set them too much on their last day ” 

They all went on to the foyer of the ballet, which was al- 
ready fun of people The Comte de Chagny was nght; no gala 
performance ever equalled this one All tte great composers 
of the day had conducted their own works m turns Faure 
and Krauss had sung; and, on that evenmg, Chnstme Daa6 
had revealed her true self, for the first time, to the astonished 
and enthusiastic audience Gounod had conducted the Fu- 
neral March of a Manonnette, Reyer, his beautiful overture 
to Siguar, Saint Saens, the Danse Macabre and a Riverie 
Orientate, Massenet, an unpublished Hungarian march, Gui- 
raud, his Carnival, Dehhes, the Valse lente from Sylvia and 
the Pizzicati from Coppelia Mile Krauss had sung the bolero 
in the Vespn Siciliani, and Mile Denise Bloch ^e drinking 
song m Lucrezia Borgia 

But the real triumph was reserved for Chnstme Daa^, who 
had begun by smgmg a few passages from Romeo and Juliet 
It was the first time that the young artist sang m this work of 
Gounod, which had not ^ been transferred to the Opera and 
which was revived at the Op6ra Comique after it had been 
produced at the old Theatre Lynque by Mme Carvalho, 
Those who heard her say that her voice, m these passages, 
v/as seraphic, but this was nothmg to the superhuman notes 
that she gave forth tn the pnson scene and the final tno m 
Faust, which she sang m the place of La Carlotta, who was 
dl No one had ever heard or seen anythmg like it. 

Daa6 revealed a new Marganta that mght, a Marganta of 
a splendor, a radiance hitherto unsuspected The whole house 
went mad, nsmg to its feet, shoutmg, cheenng, clappmg, 
while Chnstme sobbed and famted m the arms of her fellow- 
singers and had to be earned to her dressmg-room A few 
subsenbers, however, protested Why had so great a treasure 
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been kept from them all that time? Till then, Christine Daa6 
had played a good Siebel to Carlotta’s rather too splendidly 
material Margarita And it had needed Carlotta’s mcompre- 
hensible and mexcusable absence from this gala night for the 
little Daa6, at a moment’s wammg, to show all that she could 
do in a part of the program reserved for the Spanish dival 
Well, what the subscnbers wanted to know was, why had De- 
bienne and Pohgny apphed to Daa6, when Carlotta was taken 
ill? Did they know of her hidden genius? And, if they knew 
of it, why had they kept it hidden? And why had she kept it 
hidden? Oddly enough, she was not known to have a profes- 
sor of smging at that moment She had often said she meant 
to practise alone for the future The whole thing was a mys- 
tery 

The Comte de Chagny, standing up m his box, hstened to 
all this frenry and took pgrt m it by loudly applauding Phi- 
hppe Georges Mane Comte de Chagny was just forty-one 
years of age He was a great anstocrat and a good-looking 
man, above middle height and with attractive features, m 
spite of his hard forehead and his rather cold eyes He was 
exquisitely pohte to the women and a little haughty to the 
men, who did not always forgive him for his successes in so- 
ciety He had an excellent heart and an irreproachable con- 
science On the death of old Count Phihbert, he became the 
head of one of the oldest and most distinguished families in 
France, whose arms dated back to the fourteenth century 
The Chagnys owned a great deal of property, and, when 
the old count, who was a widower, died, it was no easy task 
Tor Philippe to accept the management of so large an estate 
His two sisters and his brother, Raoul, would not hear of a 
division and waived their claim to their shares, leavmg them- 
selves entirely m Phihppe’s hands, as though the nght of pn- 
mogemture had never ceased to exist When the two sisters 
mamed, on the same day, they received their portion from 
their brother, not as a thing nghtfully belongmg to them, but 
as a dowry for which they thanked him 
The Comtesse de Chagny, n6e de Moerogis de La Mar- 
tjmiere, had died m givmg birth to Raoul, who was bom 
twenty years after his elder brother At the time of the old 
count’s death, Raoul was twelve years of age Philippe busied 
himself actively with the youngster’s education He was ad- 
mirably assisted m this work first by his sisters and afterward 
by an old aunt, the widow of a naval oflScer, who hved at 
Brest and gave young Raoul a taste for the sea. The lad en- 
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obstinacy which the count remembered at a later date 

On that evenmg, Philippe, after applaudmg the Daae, 
turned to Raoul and saw that he was qmte pale 

“Don’t you see,” said Raoul, “that the woman’s fainting?” 
“You look like famtmg yourself,” said the count “Whats 
the matter?” 

But Raoul had recovered himself and was standing up 
‘Det’s go and see,” he said, “she never sang like that be- 
fore ” 

The count gave his brother a curious smihng glance and 
seemed quite pleased They were soon at the door leading 
from the house to the stage Numbers of subscribers were 
slowly making their way through Raoul tore his gloves with- 
out knowmg what he was doing and Phihppe had much too 
kind a heart to laugh at him for his impatience But he now 
understood why Raoul was absent-minded when spoken to 
and why he always tned to turn every conversation to the 
subject of the Opera 

They reached the stage and pushed through the crowd of 
gentlemen, scene-shifters, supers and chorus-girls, Raoul lead- 
ing the way, feehng that his heart no longer belonged to him, 
his face set with passion, while Count Philippe followed him 
with difficulty and continued to smile At the back of the 
stage, Raoul had to stop before the mrush of the little troop 
of ballet-girls who blocked the passage which he was trying to 
enter More than one chaffing phrase darted from htde 
made-up lips, to which he did not reply, and at last he was 
able to pass, and dived into the semi-darkness of a corridor 
nngmg with the name of “Daa6l Daa61” The count was sur- 
prised to find that Raoul knew the way He had never taken 
him to Chnstine’s himself and came to the conclusion that 
Raoul must have gone there alone while the count stayed 
talkmg m the foyer with Sorelli, who often asked him to wait 
until It was her time to “go on” and sometimes handed him 
the httle gaiters m which she ran down from her dressing- 
room to preserve the spotlessness of her satm dancmg-shoes 
and her flesh-colored tights Sorelh had an excuse, she had 
lost her mother 

Postponmg his usual visit to Sorelli for a few minutes, the 
wunt followed his brother down the passage that led to 
aaes dressmg-room and saw that it had never been so 
crammed as on that evemng, when the whole house seemed 
excited by her success and also by her famtmg fit For the gml 
d not yet come to, and the doctor of the theater had just ar- 
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nved at the moment whea Raoul entered at his heels. Chns- 
tme, therefore, received the first aid of the one, while open- 
mg her eyes m the arms of the other The count and many 
more remamed crowdmg m the doorway. 

“Don’t you think, Doctor, that those gentlemen had better 
clear the room?” asked Raoul coolly. “There’s no breathmg 
here ” 

“You’re quite ngbt,” said the doctor 
And he sent every one away, except Raoul and the maid, 
who looked at Raoul with eyes of the most undisguised as- 
tomshmenL She had never seen him before and yet dared not 
question him, and the doctor imagmed that the young man 
was only actmg as he did because he had the nght to The vis- 
count, &erefore, remamed m the room watching Chnstme as 
she slowly returned to life, while even the jomt managers, 
Debienne and Poligny, who had come to offer then: sympathy 
and congratulations, found themselves thrust mto the passage 
among the crowd of dandies The Comte de Chagny, who was 
one of those standmg outside, laughed 

“Oh, the rogue, the rogue!” And he added, imder his 
breath* “Those youngsters with theu: school-girl airs! So he’s 
a Chagny after all!” 

He turned to go to Sorelh’s dressmg-room, but met her on 
the way, with her httle troop of trembhng ballet-girls, as we 
have seen 

Meanwhile, Chnstme Daa6 uttered a deep sigh, which was 
answered by a groan She turned her head, saw Raoul and 
started She looked at the doctor, on whom she bestowed a 
smile, then at her maid, then at Raoul again, 

“Monsieur,” she said, m a voice not much above a whisper, 
“who are you?” 

“Mademoiselle,” rephed the young man, kneelmg on one 
knee and pressmg a fervent kiss on the diva’s hand, “I am the 
httle boy who went into the sea to rescue your scarf ” 

Chnstme agam looked at the doctor and the maid, and aU 
three began to laugh 

Raoul turned very red and stood up. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “smce you are pleased not to rec- 
ognize me, I should like to say something to you m pnvate, 
something very important” 

“When I am better, do you mind?” And her voice shook. 
“You have been very good ” 

‘Yes, you must go,” said the doctor, with his pleasantest 
smile “Leave me to attend to mademoiselle ” 
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“I am not ill now,” said Christine suddenly, with strange 
and unexpected energy 

She rose and passed her hand over her eyelids 
“Thank you. Doctor I should like to be alone Please go 
away, all of you Leave me I feel very restless this evening ” 
The doctor tned to make a short protest, but, perceiving 
the gul’s evident agitation, he thought the best remedy was 
not to thwart her And he went away, saymg to Raoul, 
outside 

“She IS not herself to-night She is usually so gentle ” 

Then he said good night and Raoul was left alone The 
whole of this part of the theater was now deserted The fare- 
well ceremony was no doubt taking place m the foyer of the 
ballet. Raoul thought that Daa6 might go to it and he waited 
m the silent solitude, even hidmg m the favoring shadow of a 
doorway He felt a temble pain at his heart and it was of this 
that he wanted to speak to Daa6 without delay 

Suddenly the dressmg-roora door opened and the maid 
came out by herself, carrymg bundles He stopped her and 
asked how her nustress was The woman laughed and said 
^ that she was quite well, but that be must not disturb her, for 
she wished to be left alone And she passed on One idea alone 
filled Raoul’s burmng brain of course, Daa6 wished to be left 
alone for himl Had he not told her that he wanted to speak 
to her pnvately? 

Hardly breathmg, he went up to the dressmg-room and, 
with his ear to the door to catch her reply, prepared to knock. 
But his hand dropped He had heard a man’s voice m the 
dressmg-room, saymg, m a cunously masterful tone* 

“Chnstme, you must love mel” 

And Chnstme’s voice, infimtely sad and trembhng, as 
though accompamed by tears, rephed 

“How can you talk like that? When I sing only for you!” 
Raoul leaned agamst the panel to ease his pam His heart, 
which had seemed gone for ever, returned to his breast and 
was throbbmg loudly The whole passage echoed with its beat- 
mg and Raoul’s ears were deafened Surely, if his heart con- 
tmued to make such a noise, they would hear it mside, they 
would open the door and the young man would be turned 
away m disgrace What a position for a Chagny! To be caught 
listemng behind' a doorl He took his heart m his two hands 
to make it stop 
The man’s voice spoke agam 
“Are you very tired?” 
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“Oh, to-night I gave you my soul and I am dead!” Chns- 
tine replied 

“Your soul IS a beautiful thing, child,” replied the grave 
man’s voice, “and I thank you No emperor ever received so 
fair a gift The angels wept tonight ” 

Raoul heard nothing after that Nevertheless, he did not go 
away, but, as though he feared lest he should be caught, he 
returned to his dark corner, determmed to wait for the man 
to leave the room At one and the same time, he had learned 
what love meant, and hatred He knew that he loved He 
wanted to know whom he hated To his great astonishment, 
the door opened and Christine Daa6 appeared, wrapped m 
furs, with her face hidden m a lace veil, alone She closed the 
door behmd her, but Raoul observed that she did not lock it 
She passed him He did not even follow her with his eyes, for 
his eyes were fixed on the door, which did not open again 
When the passage was once more deserted, he crossed it, 
opened the door of the dressing-room, went m and shut the 
door He found himself m absolute darkness The gas had 
been turned out 

“There is some one here!” said Raoul, with his back against 
the closed door, m a quivermg voice “What are you hiding 
for?” 

All was darkness and silence Raoul heard only the sound of 
his own breathing He quite failed to see that the indiscretion 
of his conduct was exceeding all bounds 

“You shan’t leave this until I let you!” he exclaimed “If 
you don’t answer, you are a coward! But I’ll expose you!" 

And he struck a match The blaze lit up the room There 
was no one m the room! Raoul, first turmng the key in the 
door, lit the gas-jets He went mto the dressing-closet, opened 
the cupboards, hunted about, felt the walls with his moist 
hands Nothing! 

“Look here!” he said, aloud “Am I going mad?” 

He stood for ten minutes listening to the gas flanng m the 
silence of the empty room, lover though he was, he did not 
even think of stealmg a nbbon that would have given hun the 
perfume of the woman he loved He went out, not knowing 
what he was doing nor where he was going At a given mo- 
ment In his wayward progress, an icy draft struck him m the 
face He found himself at the bottom of a staircase, down 
which, behind him, a procession of workmen were carrymg a 
sort of stretcher, covered with a white sheet 

“Which is the way out, please?” he asked of one of the men 
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“Straight m front of you, the door is open But let us pass 
Pomting to the stretcher, he asked mechanically: 

“What’s that?” 

The workmen answered* 

“ That’ IS Joseph Buquet, who was found m the third cellar, 
hanging between a farm-house and a scene from the Roi de 
Lahore ” 

He took oS his hat, fell back to make room for the proces- 
sion and went out 


in. The Mysterious Reason 

Durmg this time, the farewell ceremony was takmg place. I 
have already said that this magnificent function was bemg 
given on the occasion of the retirement of M Debieune and 
M Pohgny, who had detemuned to “die game,” as we say 
nowadays They had been assisted m the realization of their 
ideal, though melancholy, program by all that counted m the 
social and artistic world of Pans All these people met, after 
the performance, in the foyer of the ballet, where SoreUi 
waited for the arrival of the retuing managers with a glass of 
champagne m her hand and a httle prepared speech at the tip 
of her tongue Behmd her, the members of the corps de bal- 
let, young and old, disfcussed the events of the day m whispers 
or exchanged discreet signals with their fnends, a noisy crowd 
of whom surrounded toe supper-tables arranged along toe 
slantmg floor 

A few of toe dancers had already changed mto ordmary 
dress, but most of them wore then skirts of gossamer gauze, 
and all had thought it toe nght thmg to put on a specid face 
for toe occasion all, that is, except httle Jammes, whose fif- 
teen summers — Chappy age I — seemed already to have for- 
gotten toe ghost and toe death of Joseph Buquet She never 
ceased to laugh and chatter, to hop about and play practical 
jokes, until MM Debienne and Pohgny appeared on toe steps 
of toe foyer, when she was severely c^ed to order by toe im- 
patient Sorelh 

Everybody remarked that toe retirmg managers looked 
cheerful, as is toe Paris way None will ever be a true Pansian 
who has not learned to wear a mask of gaiety over his sorrows 
and one of sadness, boredom or indifference over his mward 
]oy. You know that one of your fnends is m trouble, do not ' 
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try to console him. he will tell you that he is already com- 
forted, but, should he have met with good fortune, be careful 
how you congratulate him he thmks it so natural that he is 
surpnsed that you should speak of it In Pans, our lives are 
one masked ball, and the foyer of the ballet is the last place m 
which two men so “knowmg” as M Debienne and M Pohgny 
would have made the mistake of betraying their gnef, how- 
ever genume it might be And they were already smiling 
rather too broadly upon Sorclli, who had begun to recite her 
speech, when an exclamation from that little madcap of a 
Jammes broke the smile of the managers so brutally that the 
expression of distress and dismay that lay beneath it became 
apparent to all eyes 
“The Opera ghosti” 

Jammes yelled these words in a tone of unspeakable terror; 
and her finger pointed, among the crowd of dandies, to a face 
so palhd, so lugubnous and so ugly, with two such deep black 
cavities under the straddling eyebrows, that the death’s head 
m question immediately scored a huge success 
“The Opera ghosti The Opera ghosti” 

Everybody laughed and pushed his neighbor and wanted to 
offer the Opera ghost a dnnk, but he was gone He had 
slipped through the crowd, and the others vainly hunted for 
him, while two old gentlemen tried to calm httle Jammes and 
while httle Guy stood screammg hke a peacock 

Sorelh was funous, she had not been able to finish her 
speech, the managers had kissed her, thanked her and run 
away as fast as the ghost himself No one was surpnsed at 
this, for It was known that they were to go through the same 
ceremony on the floor above, in the foyer of the singers, and 
that finally they were themselves to receive their personal 
fnends, for the last time, m the great lobby outside the man- 
agers’ office, where a regular supper would be served 
Here they found the new managers, M Armand Monchar- 
min and M Firmin Richard, whom they hardly knew, never- 
theless, they were lavish in protestations of friendship and re- 
ceived a thousand flattering compliments m reply, so that 
those of the guests who had feared that they had a rather te- 
dious evening m store for them at once put on brighter faces 
The supper was almost gay and a particularly clever speech of 
the representative of the government, minglmg the glones of 
the past with the successes of the future, caused the greatest 
cordiahty to prevail 

The retiring managers had already handed over to their 
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successors the two tmy master-keys which opened all the 
doors — ^thousands of doors — of the Opera house And those 
httle keys, the object of general curiosity, were bemg passed 
from hand to hand, when the attention of some of the guests 
was diverted by their discovery, at the end of the table, of 
that strange, wan. and fantastic face, with the hollow eyes, 
which had already appeared m the foyer of the ballet and 
been greeted by httle Jammes’ exclamation 
“The Opera ghost!” 

There sat the ghost, as natural as could be, except that he 
neither ate nor drank Those who began by lookmg at him 
With a smile ended by turning away their heads, for the sight 
of him at once provoked the most funereal thoughts No one 
repeated the joke of the foyer, no one exclaimed 
“There’s the Opera ghost!” 

He himself did not speak a word and his very neighbors 
could not have stated at what precise moment he had sat 
down between them, but every one felt that if the dead did 
ever come and sit at the table of the hvmg, they could not cut 
a more ghasdy figure The friends of Firmm Richard and 
Annand Moncharmm thought that this lean and skinny guest 
Was an acquamtance of Debienne’s or Pohgny’s, while De- 
bienne’s and Pohgny’s fnends believed that the cadaverous 
mdividual belonged to Fi mnin Richard and Annand Mon- 
charmm’s party 

The result was that no request was made for an explana- 
tion, no unpleasant remark; no joke m bad taste, which 
might have offended this visitor from the tomb A few of 
those present who knew the story of the ghost and the de- 
scnphon of him given by the cluef scene-shifter — they did 
not know of Joseph Buquet’s death — ^thought, m their own 
minds, that the man at the end of the table might easily have 
passed for him, and yet, accordmg to the story, the ghost had 
no nose and the person m question had But M Moncharmm 
declares, m his Memoirs, that the guest’s nose was transpar- 
ent “long, thin and transparent” are his exact words I, for 
my part, wdl add that this might very well apply to a false 
nose M Moncharmm may have taken for transparency 
what was only shuuness Everybody knows that orthopaedic 
science provides beautiful false noses for those who have lost 
their noses naturally or as the result of an operation 

Did the ghost really take a seat at the managers’ supper- 
table that mght, umnvited? And can we be sure that the fig- 
ure was that of the Opera ghost him self? Who would venture 



to assert as mucli? I mention the incident^ not because I wish 
for a second to make the reader believe — or even to try to 
make him believe — that the ghost was capable of such a sub- 
lime piece of impudence; but because, after all, the thing is 
impossible 

M Arraand Monchanmn, m chapter eleven of his Mem- 
oirs, says 

“When I think of this first evemng, I can not separate 
the secret confided to us by IVIM Debienne and Poligny 
m their office from the presence at our supper of that 
ghostly person whom none of us knew ” 

What happened was this MM Debienne and Pohgny, sit- 
ting at the center of the table, had not seen the man with 
the death’s head Suddenly he began to speak 

‘The baUet-girls are nght,” he said, “The death of that 
poor Buquet is perhaps not so natural as people think.” 
Debienne and Pohgny gave a start 
“Is Buquet dead?” they cned 

“Yes,” rephed the man, or the shadow of a man, quietly. 
“He was found, this evemng, hanging m the third cellar, be- 
tween a farm-house and a scene from the Roi de Lahore ” 

The two managers, or rather ex-managers, at once rose 
and stared strangely at the speaker They were more excited 
than they need have been, that is to say, more excited than 
any one need be by the announcement of the suicide of a 
chief scene-shifter They looked at each other They had both 
turned whiter than the table-cloth At last, Debienne made a 
sign to MM Richard and Moncharrain, Poligny muttered a 
few words of excuse to the guests; and all four went into the 
managers’ oflBce I leave M Monchannm to complete the 
story In his Memoirs, he says 

“MM Debienne and Pohgny seemed to grow more and 
more excited, and they appeared to have something very dif- 
ficult to tell us First, they asked us if we knew the man, sit- 
ting at the end of the table, who had told them of the death 
of Joseph Buquet, and, when we answered in the negative, 
they looked still more concerned They took the master-keys 
from our hands, stared at them for'-a moment and advised 
Us to have new locks made, with the greatest secrecy, for the 
rooms, closets and presses that we rmght wish to have her- 
metically closed They said this so funnily that we began to 
laugh and to ask if there were thieves at the Opera. They re- 
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plied that there was something worse, which was the ghost. 
We began to laugh agam, feeling sure that they were mdulg- 
ing m some joke that was mtended to crown our httle enter- 
tainment Then, at their request, we became ‘senous,’ resolv- 
ing to humor them and to enter mto the spirit of the game 
They told us that they never would have spoken to us of the 
ghost, if they had not received formal orders from the ghost 
himself to ask us to be pleasant to him and to grant any re- 
quest that he might make However, m their rehef at leavmg 
a domam where that tyrannical shade held sway, they had 
hesitated until the last moment to teU us this cimous story, 
which our skeptical mmds were certainly not prepared to en- 
tertam But the announcement of the death of Joseph Bu- 
quet had served them as a brutal renunder that, whenever 
they had disregarded the ghost’s wishes, some fantastic or dis- 
astrous event had brought them to a sense of their depend- 
ence 

“Dunng these unexpected utterances made m a tone of the 
most secret and important confidence, I looked at Richard 
Richard, in his student days, had acquired a great reputa- 
tion for practical joking, and he seemed to relish the dish 
which was bemg served up to him in his turn He did not 
miss a morsel of it, though the seasonmg was a httle grue- 
some because of the death of Buquet He nodded his head 
sadly, while the others spoke, and his features assumed the 
air of a man who bitterly regretted havmg taken over the 
Opera, now that he knew that there was a ghost mixed up m 
the business I could think of nothmg better than to give him 
a servile imitation of this attitude of despair However, m 
spite of aU our efforts, we could not, at the finish, help burst- 
ing out laughmg m the faces of MM Debienne and Pohgny, 
who, seemg us pass straight from the gloomiest state of mmd 
to one of the most insolent merriment, acted as though they 
thought that we had gone mad 

'The joke became a httle tedious, and Richard asked half- 
senously and half in jest 

" 'But, after all, whdt does this ghost of yours want?’ 

“M Pohgny went to his desk and returned with a copy 
of the memorandum-book The memorandum-book begins 
With the well-known words saying that ‘the management of 
the Opera shall give tathe performance of the National Aca- 
demy of Music the splendor that becomes the first lync stage • 
m France’ and ends with Clause 98 , which says that the pnvi- 
Icge can be withdrawn if the manager infringes the condi- 
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tions stipulated in the memorandum-book This is followed 
by the conditions, which are four in number 

“The copy produced by M Pohgny was written m black 
ink and exactly similar to that in our possession, except that, 
at the end, it contained a paragraph in red ink and in a 
queer, labored handwntmg, as though it had been produced 
by dippmg the heads of matches into the ink, the writing of a 
child that has never got beyond the down-strokes and has not 
learned to join its letters This paragraph ran, word for word, 
as follows 

“ ‘5 Or if the manager, in any month, delay for more 
than a fortmght the payment of the allowance which he shall 
make to the Opera ghost, an allowance of twenty thousand 
francs a month, say two hundred and forty thousand francs 
a year’ 

“M Pohgny pointed with a hesitating finger to this last 
clause, which we certamly did not expect 

“ ‘Is this all? Does he not want anything else?’ asked Rich- 
ard, with the greatest coolness 
“ ‘Yes, he does,’ replied Pohgny 

“And he turned over the pages of the memorandum-book 
until he came to the clause specifying the days on which cer- 
tain private boxes-wete to be reserved for the free use of the 
president of the republic, the ministers and so on At the end 
of this clause, a hne had been added, also m red ink 

“ ‘Box Five on the grand tier shall be placed at the disposal 
of the Opera ghost for every performance ’ 

“When we saw this, there was nothing else for us to do but 
to nse from our chairs, shake our two predecessors warmly 
by the hand and congratulate them on thinkmg of this 
charming httle ]oke, which proved that the old French sense 
of humor was never hkely to become extinct Richard added 
that he now understood why MM Debienne and Pohgny 
were retiring from the management of the National Academy 
of Music Busmess was impossible with so unreasonable a 
ghost 

“ ‘Certainly, two hundred and forty thousand francs are 
not be pick^ up for the asking,’ said M Pohgny, without 
moving a muscle of his face ‘And have you considered what 
the loss over Box Five meant to us? We did not sell jt once, 
and not only that, but we had to return the subscnption 
why, It’s awfuU We really can’t work to keep ghostsl We pre- 
fer to go awayl’ 



“ Tfes, echoed M Debienne, Ve prefer to go away Let us 

go’ 

“And he stood up Richard said ‘But, after all, it seems 
to me that you were much too kind to the ghost If I had such 
a troublesome ghost as that I should not hesitate to have him 
arrested ’ 

“ ‘But how? Where?’ they cned, m‘ chorus ‘We have never 
seen him!’ 

“ ‘But when he comes to his box?’ 

“ 'We have never seen him in his box ' 

“ ‘Then sell it ’ 

“ ‘Sell the Opera ghost’s box! Well, gentlemen, try it ’ 
“Thereupon we all four left the office Richard and I had 
‘never laughed so much m our lives ’ ” 


IV. Box Five 

Armand Moncharmin wrote such volummous Memoirs dur> 
tiig the fairly long penod of his co-management that we may 
Well ask if he ever found time to attend to the affairs of the 
^era otherwise than by tellmg what went on there M 
Woncharmm did not know a note of music, but he called the 
minister of education and fine arts by his Chnstian name, 
had dabbled a httle m society joumahsm and enjoyed a con- 
siderable pnvate income Lastly, he was a charmmg fellow 
and showed that he was not lackmg m intelhgence, for, as 
^hn as he made up his mind to be a sleepmg partner m the 
pera, he selected the best possible active manager and went 
straight to Firmin Richard 

h Richard was a very distinguished composer, who 

^ published a number of successful pieces of all kinds and 
w 0 liked nearly every form of music and every sort of musi- 
Clearly, therefore, it was the duty of every sort of musi- 
cian to hke M Firmm Richard The only thmgs to be said 
against him were that he was rather masterful m his ways 
with a very hasty temper 

ne first few days which the partners spent at the Opera 
ere given over to the dehght of finding themselves the head 
ab ^^gmficent an enterprise, and they had forgotten all 
curious, fantastic story of the ghost, when an 
It w occurred that proved to them that the joke — if joke 
ere— Was not over M. Firmm Richard reached his office 
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that morning at eleven o’clock His secretary, M R6my, 
showed him half a dozen letters which he had not opened be- 
cause they were marked “private ’’ One of the letters had at 
once attracted Richard’s attention not only because the en- 
velope was addressed m red mk, but because he seemed to 
have seen the wnting before He soon remembered that it 
was the red handwntmg in which the memorandum-book 
had been so cunously completed He recognized the clumsy 
childish hand He opened the letter and read. 

Dear Mr Manager 

I am sorry to have to trouble you at a time when you 
must be so very busy, renewing important engagements, 
signing fresh ones and generally displaying your excellent 
taste I know what you have done for C^lotta, Sorelh 
and little Jammes and for a few others whose admirable 
qualities of talent or genius you have suspected 
Of course, when I use these words, I do not mean to 
apply them to La Carlotta, who sings like a squut and 
who ought never to have been allowed to leave the Am- 
bassadeurs and the Cafe Jacqum, nor to La Sorelh, who 
owes her success mainly to the coachbuilders, nor to httle 
Jammes, who dances like a calf in a field And I am not 
speakmg of Chnstine Daa6 either, though her gemus is 
certain, whereas your jealousy prevents her from creatmg 
any important part When all is said, you are free to con- 
duct your little busmess as you thmk best, are you not? 

All the same, I should hke to take advantage of the 
fact that you have not yet turned Chnstine Daa6 out of 
doors by hearing her this evening in the part of Siebel, as 
that of Marganta has been forbidden her since her tn- 
umph of the other evening, and I wiU ask you not to dispose 
of my box to-day nor on the following days, for I can not 
end this letter without telling you how disagreeably sur- 
pnsed I have been once or twice, to hear, on arriving at 
the Opera, that my box had been sold, at the box-office, by 
your orders 

I did not protest, first, because I dislike scandal, and, 
second, because I thought that your predecessors, MM 
Debienne and Pohgny, who were always charmmg to me, 
had neglected, before leaving, to mention my little fads to 
you I have now received a reply from those gentlemen to 
my letter asking for an explanation, and this reply proves 
that you know all about my memorandum-book and, con- 
sequently, that you are treatmg me with outrageous con- 
tempt If you wish to live in peace, you must not begin by 
taking away my private box > 

Believe me to be, dear Mr Manager, without prejudice to 
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these little obscn’ations, 

Your Most Humble and Obedient Servant, 

Opera Ghost. 

The letter was accompanied by a cutting from the agony- 
column of the Revue Thd&trale, which ran. 

O G — There is no excuse for R and M We told them 
and left your memorandum-book m them hands Kind re- 
gards 

M Firmin Richard had hardly finished reading this letter 
when M Armand Moncharmm entered, carrying one ex- 
actly similar. They looked at each other and burst out laugh- 
ing 

“They are keeping up the joke/' said M Richard, “but I 
don't call it funny ” 

“What docs It all mean?” asked M Moncharmm “Do they 
rmagme that, because they have been managers of the Opera, 
we are going to let them have a box for an indefinite penod?” 

“I am not in the mood to let myself be laughed at long,” 
said Firmm Richard 

“It’s harmless enough,” observed Armand Moncharmm 
“What is It they really want? A box for to-nigbt?” 

M Firmm Richard told his secretary to send Box Five on 
the grand tier to MM Debienne and Pohgny, if it was not 
sold It was not It was sent off to them Debienne lived at 
the comer of the Rue Scribe and the Boulevard des Capu- 
cmes, Pohgny, m the Rue Auber O Ghost’s two letters had 
been posted at the Boulevard des Capucincs post-ofiBce, as 
Moncharram remarked after examimng the envelopes 
‘You seel” said Richard 

They shrugged their shoulders and regretted that two men 
of that age should amuse themselves with such childish tncks 
“They might have been civil, for all thatl” said Mon- 
channm “Did you notice how they treat us with regard to 
Carlotta, Sorelh and httle Jammes?” 

“Why, my dear fellow, these two are mad with jealousy! 
To think that they went to the expense of an advertisement 
m the Revue Thi&trale\ Have they nothing better to do?” 

“By the way,” said Moncharmm, “they seem to be greatly 
mterested m that httle Chnstme Daa6!” 

You know as well as I do that she has the reputation of 
bemg quite good,” said Richard 

Reputations are easily obtamed,” replied Moncharmm. 
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“Haven’t I a reputation for knowing all about music? And I 
don’t know one key from another ” 

“Don't be afraid yoq never had that reputation,” Richard 
declared 

Thereupon he ordered the artists to be shown in, who, for 
the last two hours, had been walking up and down outside 
the door behind which fame and fortune — or dismissal — 
awaited them 

The whole day was spent m discussing, negotiating, sign- 
ing or cancelling contracts, and the two overworked man- 
agers went to bed early, without so much as casting a glance 
at Box Five to see whether^M Debienne and M Poligny 
were enjoying the performance 

Next morning, the managers received a card of thanks 
from the ghost 

Dear Mr Manager 

Thanks Charming evening DaaS exquisite Choruses 
want waking up Carlotta a splendid commonplace instru- 
ment Will write you soon for the 240,000 francs, or 233,- 
424 fr 70 c , to be correct MM Debienne and Poligny have 
sent me the 6,575 fr 30 c representing the first ten days of 
my allowance for the current year, their pnvileges finished 
on the evening of the tenth inst 
Kmd regards 

O G. 

On the other hand, there was a letter from MM De- 
bienne and Poligny. 

Gentlemen 

We are much obliged for your kind thought of us, but 
you will easily understand that the prospect of again hear- 
ing Faust, pleasant though it is to ex-managers of the 
Opera, can not make us forget that we have no nght to 
occupy Box Five on the grand tier, which is the exclusive 
property of him of whom we spoke to you when we went 
through the memoradum-book with you for the last time 
See Clause 98, final paragraph 
Accept, gentlemen, etc 

“Oh, those fellows are beginning to annoy mel” shouted 
Firmin Richard, snatching up the letter 
And that evening Box Five was sold 

The next morning, MM Richard and Moncharmin, on 
reaching their office, found an inspector’s report relating to 
an incident that had happened, the night before, m Box Five 
I give the essential part of the report 



I was obliged to call m a municipal guard twice, this 
evening, to clear Box Five on the grand tier, once at the 
beginning and once in the middle of the second act. The 
occupants, who amved as the curtain rose on the second 
act, created a regular scandal by their laughter and then 
ndiculous observations There were cnes of “Hushl” all 
around them and the whole house was beginmng to protest, 
when the box-keeper came to fetch me I entered die box 
and said what I thought necessary The people did not 
seem to me to be m then nght mind, and they made 
shipid remarks I said that, if the noise was repeated, I 
should be compelled to clear the box The moment I left, I 
heard the laugWg again, with fresh protests from the 
house I returned with a municipal guard, who turned them 
out. They protested, stiU laughing, saymg they would not 
go unless they had then money back At last, they became 
quiet and I allowed them to enter the box again. The 
laughter at once recommenced, and, this time, I had them 
turned out defimtely 

“Send for the inspector,” said Richard to his secretary, who 
had already read the report and marked it with blue pencil 
M R6my, the secretary, had foreseen the order and called 
the inspector at once 

“TeU us what happened,” said Richard bluntly 
The inspector began to splutter and referred to the report 
“Well, but what were those people laughmg at?” asked 
Moncharmin. 

They must have been dirung, sn, and seemed more m- 
clmed to lark about than to hsten to good music The mo- 
ment they entered the box, they came out again and called 
the box-keeper, who asked them what they wanted They 
said, “Look m the box there’s no one there, is there?’ “No,’ 
said the woman Well,’ said they, “when we went in, we 
card a voice saymg that the box war taken!’ ” 

M Monchamun could not help smihng as he looked at 
M Richard, but M Richard did not smile He himself had 
one too much m that way m his time not to recognize, m 
e inspector’s story, all the marks of one of those practical 
P es which begm by amusmg and end by enragmg the vic- 
s The mspector, to curry favor with M Moncharmin, 

^ 0 was smilmg, thought it best to give a smile too A most 
^ ortunate smile! M Richard glared at his subordinate, who 
enceforth made it his busmess to display a face of utter 
oonstemauon. 
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“However, when the people arrived,” roared Richard, “there 
was no one in the box, was there?” 

“Not a soul, sir, not a soul! Nor in the box on the right, 
nor in the box on the left not a soul, sir, I swear! The box- 
keeper told it me often enough, which proves that it was all 
a joke ” 

“Oh, you agree, do you?” said Richard “You agree! It’s a 
joke' And you think it funny, no doubt?” 

“I think It in veiy bad taste, sir ” 

“And what did the box-keeper say?” 

“Oh, she just said that it was the Opera ghost. That’s aU 
she said!” 

And the inspector gnnned But be soon found that he had 
made a mistake m gnnning, for the words had no sooner left 
his mouth than M Richard, from gloomy, became funous 

Send for the box-keeper!” he shouted “Send for her! This 
minute! This ramute! And bring her in to me here! And turn 
all those people out!” 

The inspector tried to protest, hut Richard closed his 
mouth v/ith an angry order to hold his tongue Then, when 
the wretched man’s bps seemed shut for ever, the manager 
commanded him to open them once more 

“Who is this ‘Opera ghost?’ ” he snarled. 

But the inspector was by this time mcapable of speakmg a 
word He managed to convey, by a despairing gesture, that 
be knew nothmg about it, or rather that he did not wish to 
knov/ 

Have you ever seen him, have you seen the Opera ghost?” 

The inspector, by means of a vigorous shake of the head, 
denied ever having seen the ghost in question. 

“Very well!” said M Richard coldly 

The inspector’s eyes started out of his head, as though to 
manager had uttered that ominous “Very well!” 

Because I’m going to settle the account of any one who 
has not seen him!” explained the manager “As he seems to 
be everywhere, I can’t have people telling me that they see 
him nowhere I like people to work for me when I employ 
them'” 

Having said this, M Richard paid no attention to the in- 
spector and discussed various matters of busmess with bis 
acting-manager, who had entered the room meanwhile The 
inspKtor thought he could go and was gently — oh, so gently! 
^Idling toward the door, when M Richard nailed the man 
to the floor with a thundenng 
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"Staywhereyou are’” 

M Remy had sent for the box-keeper to the Rue de Pro- 
vence, close to the Opera, where she was engaged as a porter- 
ess She soon made her appearance 
"What’s your name?” 

“Mame Giry You know me well enough, sir, Pm the 
mother of little Guy, httle Meg, whatl” 

This was said m so rough and solemn a tone that, for a mo- 
ment, M Richard was impressed He looked at Marne Giry, 
in her faded shawl, her worn shoes, her old taffeta dress and 
dingy bonnet It was quite evident from the manager’s atti- 
tude, that he either did not know or could not remember 
havmg met Mame Giry, nor even httle Giry, nor even “little 
Meg’" But Mame Guy’s pride was so great that the cele- 
brated box-keeper imagined that everybody knew her 

“Never heard of herl” the manager declared “But that’s 
no reason, Mame Guy, why 1 shouldn’t ask you what hap- 
pened last mght to make you and the inspector call in a mu- 
mcipal guard 

“1 was just wanting to see you, sir, and talk to you about 
It, so that you mightn’t- have the same unpleasantness as M 
Debienne and M Poligny They wouldn’t listen to me either, 
at first” 

“I’m not asking you about all that I’m asking what hap- 
pened last night” 

Mame Guy turned purple with indignation Never had she 
been spoken to hke that She rose as though to go, gathenng 
up the folds of her skirt and waving the feathers of her dingy 
bonnet with dignity, but changmg her mind, she sat down 
again and said, m a haughty voice 

“I’ll tell you what happened The ghost was annoyed 
agami” 

Thereupon, as M Richard was on the pomt of burstmg 
out M Moncharmm interfered and conducted the interroga- 
tory, whence it appeared that Mame Guy thought it quite 
natural that a voice should be heard to say that a box was 
taken, when there was nobody in the box She was unable to 
explain this phenomenon, which was not new to her, except 
by the intervention of the ghost Nobody could see the ghost 
m his box, but everybody could hear hun She had often 
heard him, ^d they could beheve her, for she always spoke 
the could ask M Debienne and M Pohgny, 

also M Isidore Saack, who 

had had a leg broken by the ghostl 
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ily "He broke it for him on the grand staircase, which he ran 
down too fast, sir, and it will be long before the poor gentle- 
man will be able to go up it again!” 

"Did the ghost teU you what he said m M Maniera’s nght 
ear?” asked M Monchanmn, with a gravity which he thought 


exceedmgly humorous ■ 

"No, sir. It was M Maniera himself So ^ 

“But you have spoken to the ghost, my good lady?” 

“As I’m speaking to you now, my good sir!” Marne Giry 
rephed 

“And, when the ghost speaks to you, what does he say?” 
“Well, he tells me to bnng him a footstooll” 

This tune, Richard burst out laugbmg, as did Monchanmn 
and Rdmy, &e secretary Only the mspector, warned by expe- 
rience, was careful not to laugh, while Marne Giry ventured 
to adopt an attitude that was positively threatemng 

“Instead of laughing,” she cned mdignantly, “you’d do bet- 
ter to do as M Pohgny did, who found out for himself ” 

“Found out about what?” asked Monchanmn, who had 
never been so much amused m his life 
“About the ghost, of course! Look here . ” 

She suddenly calmed herself, feelmg that this was a solemn 
moment m her life 

“Look here," she repeated. “They were playmg La Juive 
M Pohgny thought he would watch the performance from 
the ghost’s box Well, when L6opold cnes, ‘Let us flyl’ 
— you know — and Eldazer stops them and says, ‘Whither go 
ye?’ well, M Pohgny — ^I was watching him from the 
back of the next box, which was empty — ^M Pohgny got up 
and walked out quite stifdy, hke a statue, and before I had 
tune to ask him, “Whither go yc?’ hke E16azer, he was down 
the staircase, but without breaking his leg ” 

“Still, that doesn’t let us know how the Opera ghost came 
to ask you for a footstool,” insisted M Monchanmn 

“Well, from that evetung, no one tried to take the ghost’s 
pnvate box from him The manager gave orders that he was 
to have it at each performance And, whenever he came, he 
asked me for a footstool ” 


Tut, tut! A ghost askmg for a footstooll Then this ghost 
of yours is a woman?” 

“No, the ghost is a man.” 

“How do you know?” 

• ^ man’s voice, oh, such a lovely man’s voice! This 

IS what happens When he comes to the opera, it’s usually m 


fear Yes, I believe that Christine Daae was frightened by 
what had happened to her I have a letter of Chnstme’s (it 
forms part of the Persian’s collection), relatmg to this penod, 
which suggests a feehng of absolute dismay 

“I don’t know myself when I sing,” wntes the poor child 
She showed herself nowhere, and the Vicomte de Chagny 
tried m vam to meet her He wrote to her, asking to i^^iH 
upon her, but despaired of receiving a reply when, one morn- 
ing, she sent him the following note. 

Monsieur 

I have not forgotten the httle boy who went into the 
sea to rescue my scarf I feel that I must wnte to you 
, to-day, when I am going to Perros, m fulfilment of a sacred 
duty To-morrow is the anmversaiy of the death of my 
poor father, whom you knew and who was very fond of 
you He IS buned there, with his violin, in the graveyard 
of the httle chur^, at the bottom of the slope where we 
used to plsy ^ children, beside the road where, when we 
were a httle bigger, we said good-by for the last time. 


■phe Vicomte de Chagny hurriedly consulted a railway 
guide, dressed as quickly as he could, wrote a few hnes for 
jjis v^et to take to his brother and jumped mto a cab which 
brought hun to the Gare Montparnasse just m time to miss 
morning tram He spent a dismal day m town and did 
not recover his spints tmhi me evening, when he was seated 
m' his compartment m the Bnttany express He read Chris- 
tine’s note over and over again, smelling its perfume, recall- 
ing the sweet pictures of his childhood, and spent the rest of 
that tedious night joum^ m fevensh dreams that began and 
tded with Chnstme Daa6 Day was breakmg when he 
hpWed at LaQDr diligence for Perros- 

S^He was the only passenger He questioned the driver 
Teamed that, on ^e evening of the previous day. a 
oladV who looked like a Pansian had gone to Perros and 
yjn known as the Setting Sun 

!.rer he drew to her, the more fondlv he remem- 
story of Swedish singer Most of the de- 
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ther was a great musician, perhaps without knowing it Not a 
fiddler throughout the length and breadth of Scandmavia 
played as he did His reputation was widespread and he was 
always mvited to set the couples dancing at weddings and 
other festivals His wife died when Chnstme was entenng 
upon her sixth year Then the father, who cared only for his 
daughter and his music, sold his patch of ground and went 
to Upsala m search of fame and fortune He found nothmg 
but poverty 

He returned to the country, wandermg from fair to fair, 
strummmg his Scandmavian melodies, while his child, who 
never left his side, listened to him in esctasy or sang to his 
playmg One day, at Ljtmby Fair, Professor Val6rius heard 
them and took them to GoAenburg He mamtamed that the 
father was the first violinist m the world and that the daugh- 
ter had the makmg of a great artist Her education and m- 
stniction were provided for She made rapid progress and 
charmed everybody with her prettiness, her grace of man- 
ner and her genume eagerness to please 

When Val6nus and his wife went to settle m France, they 
took Daae and Chnstme with them “Mamma” Val6nus 
treated Chnstme as her daughter As for Daae, he began to 
pme away with homesickness He never went out of doors m 
Pans, but hved m a sort of dream which he kept up with his 
violm For hours at a time, he remamed locked up m his bed- 
room With his daughter, fiddlmg and smgmg, very, very 
softly Sometimes Mamma Val6nus would come and hsten 
behmd the door, wipe away a tear and go down-staus agam 
on tiptoe, sighmg for her Scandmavian skies 
Daa6 seemed not to recover his strength until the summer, 
when the whole family went to stay at Perros-Guurec, m a 
far-away comer of Bnttany, where the sea was of the same 
color as m his own country Often he would play his saddest 
tunes on the beach and pretend that the sea stopped its roar- 
mg to hsten to them And then he mduced Mamma Val6nus 
to mdulge a queer whim of his At the time of the “par- 
dons,” or Breton pilgrimages, the village festival and dances, 
he went off with his fiddle, as m the old days, and was allowed 
to take his daughter with him for a week They gave the 
smallest hamlets music to last them for a year and slept at 
uight m a bam, refusing a bed at the mn, lymg close together 
on the straw, as when they were so poor m Sweden At the 
same tune, they were very neatly dressed, made no collec- 
tion, refused &e halfpence offered them, and the people 
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the middle of the first act He gives three little taps on the 
door of Box Five The first time I heard those three taps, 
when I knew there was no one m the box, you can think how 
puzzled I was! I opened the door, listened, looked, nobody! 
And then I heard a voice say, ‘Marne Jules’ — my poor hus- 
band’s name was Jules — ‘a footstool, please ’ Saving your 
presence, gentlemen, it made me feel all-ovensh like But the 
voice went on, ‘Don’t be frightened, Marne Jules, I’m the 
Opera ghost!’ And the voice was so soft and kind that I hardly 
felt frightened The voice was sitting in the corner chair, on 
the right, in the front row ” 

“Was there any one in the box on the nght of Box Five?” 
asked Moncharrmm 

“No, Box Seven, and Box Three, the one on the left, were 
both empty The curtain had only just gone up ” 

“And what did you do?” 

“Well, I brought the footstool Of course, it wasn’t for him- 
self he wanted it, but for his lady! But I never heard her nor 
saw her ” 

“Eh? What? So now the ghost is mamed!” The eyes of the 
two managers traveled from Mame Guy to the mspector, 
who, standing behind the box-keeper, was waving his arras 
to attract theu attention He tapped his forehead with a dis- 
tressful forefinger, to convey his opinion that the widow Jules 
Guy was most certainly mad, a piece of pantorrame which 
confirmed M Richard m his determmation to get nd of an 
inspector who kept a lunatic in his service Meanwhile, the 
worthy lady went on about her ghost, now pamtmg his gen- 
erosity 

“At the end of the performance, he always gives me two 
francs, sometimes five, sometimes even ten, when he has 
been many days without cormng Only, smee people have 
begun to annoy him again, he gives me nothrag at all 

"Excuse me, my good woman,” said Moncharmin, while 
Mame Guy tossed the feathers in her dingy hat at this per- 
sistent familiarity, “excuse me, how does the ghost manage 
to give you your two francs?” 

“Why, he leaves them on the httle shelf m the box, of 
course I find them with the program, which I always give 
him Some evenings, I find flowers m the box, a rose that 
must have dropped from his lady’s bodice - for he brings 
a lady with him sometimes, one day, they left a fan behmd 
them,” 



“Oh, the ghost left a fan, did he? And what did you do 
with it?” 

“Well, I brought it hack to the box next night ” 

Here the inspector’s voice was raised 
“You’ve broken the rules, I shall have to fine you, Marne 
Giry ” 

“Hold your tongue, you fool!” muttered M Firmin Rich- 
ard 

“You brought back the fan And then?” 

‘Well, then, they took it away with them, sir, it was not 
there at the end of the performance, and in its place they left 
me a box of English sweets, which I’m very fond of That’s 
one of the ghost’s pretty thoughts ” 

“That will do, Mame Giry You can go ” 

When Mame Giry had bowed herself out, with the dignity 
that never deserted her, the manager told the inspector that 
they had decided to dispense with that old madwoman’s serv- 
ices, and, when he had gone in his turn, they mstructed the 
actmg-manager to make up the mspector’s accounts Left 
alone, the managers told each other of the idea which they 
both had in mind, which was that they should look mto that 
httle matter of Box Five themselves 


V. The 'Enchanted Violin 

Chnstme Daa6, owmg to intrigues to which I will return 
later, did not immediately contmue her tnumph at the Opera 
After the famous gala mght, she sang once at the Duchess de 
Zunch’s, but this was the last occasion on which she was 
heard m pnvate She refused, without plausible excuse, to 
appear at a chanty concert to which she had promised her 
assistance She acted throughout as though she were no 
longer the mistress of her^ own destiny and as though she 
feared a fresh tnumph 

She knew that the Comte de Chagny, to please his brother, 
had done his best on her behalf with M Richard, and she 
wrote to thank him and also to ask him to cease speakmg m 
her favor Her reason for this cunous attitude was never 
known Some pretended that it was due to overweenmg pride, 
others spoke of her heavenly modesty But people on the 
stage are not so niodest as all that, and I thmk that I shall 
not be far from the truth if l ascnbe her action simply to 



fear Yes, I believe that Chnstine Daa6 was frightened by 
what had happened to her I have a letter of Christine’s (it 
forms part of the Persian’s collection), relatmg to this penod, 
which suggests a feehng of absolute dismay* 

“I don’t know myself when I sing,” wntes the poor child 
She showed herself nowhere, and the Vicomte de Cbagny 
tncd in vain to meet her He wrote to her, asking to call 
upon her, but despaired of receiving a reply when, one morn- 
ing, she sent him ^e following note. 

Monsieur 

I have not forgotten the httle boy who went into the 
sea to rescue my scarf I feel that I must wnte to you 
to-day, when I am going to Perros, in fulfilment of a sacred 
duty To-morrow is the anmversary of the death of my 
poor father, whom you knew and who was very fond of 
you He is buned there, with his violm, in the graveyard 
of the httle church, at the bottom of tbe slope where we 
used to play as children, beside the road where, when we 
were a httle bigger, we said good-by for the last time. 

The Vicomte de Chagny hurriedly consulted a railway 
guide, dressed as quickly as he could, wrote a few hnes for 
his valet to take to his brother and jumped mto a cab which 
brought him to the Gare Montparnasse fUst in time to miss 
the morning tram He spent a dismal day m town and did 
not recover his spints until the evenmg, when he was seated 
m his compartment In the Bnttany express He read Chns- 
tine’s note over and over agam, smeUmg its perfume, recall- 
mg the sweet pictures of his childhood, and spent the rest of 
that tedious night journey in fevensh dreams that began and 
ended with Chnstme Daa6 Day was breaking when he 
ahghted at Lanmon He hurried to the diligence for Perros- 
Gurrec He was the only passenger He questioned the dnver 
and learned that, on the evemng of the previous day, a 
young lady who looked like a Pansian had gone to Perros and 
put up at the mn known as the Setting Sun 

The nearer he drew to her, the more fondly he remem- 
bered the story of the little Swedish smger Most of the de- 
tails are stiU unknown to the pubhc 

There was once, in a httle market-town not far from Up- 
sala, a peasant who lived there with his family, diggmg the 
earth durmg the week and singmg m the choir on Sundays 
This peasant had a httle dau^ter to whom he taught the 
musical alphabet before she knew how to read Daai’s fa- 


ther was a great musician, perhaps without knowmg it Not a 
fiddler throughout the length and breadth of Scandmavia 
played as he did His reputation was widespread and he was 
always mvited to set the couples dancmg at weddings and 
other festivals His wife died when Chnstme was entenng 
upon her sixth year Then the father, who cared only for his 
daughter and his music, sold his patch of ground and went 
to Upsala m search of fame and fortune He found nothmg 
but poverty 

He returned to the country, wandermg from fair to fair, 
strumming his Scandmavian melodies, while his child, who 
never left his side, listened to him in esctasy or sang to his 
playmg One day, at Ljtmby Fair, Professor Val6nus heard 
them and took them to Go&enburg He maintained that the 
father was the first violimst m the world and that the daugh- 
ter had the makmg of a great arhst. Her education and m- 
stniction were provided for She made rapid progress and 
charmed eveiybody with her prettmess, her grace of man- 
ner and her genume eagerness to please 
When Val6nus and his wife went to settle m France, they 
took Daa6 and Chnstme with them “Mamma” Val6rius 
treated Chnstme as her daughter As for Daa6, he began to 
pme away with homesickness He never went out of doors m 
Pans, but hved m a sort of dream which he kept up with his 
violm For hours at a time, he remamed locked up m his bed- 
room with his daughter, fiddling and smgmg, very, very 
softly Sometimes Mamma Val6nus would come and listen 
behmd the door, wipe away a tear and go down-stairs agam 
on tiptoe, sighmg for her Scandmavian skies 
Daa6 seemed not to recover his strength until the summer, 
when the whole family went to stay at Perros-Guirec, m a 
far-away comer of Bnttany, where the sea was of the same 
color as m his own country Often he would play his saddest 
tunes on the beach and pretend that the sea stopped its roar- 
ing to hsten to them And then he mduced Mamma Val€nus 
to mdulge a queer whim of his At the tune of the “par- 
dons,” or Breton pilgnmages, the village festival and dances, 
he went o2 with his fiddle, as m the old days, and was allowed 
to take his daughter with him for a week They gave the 
smallest hamlets music to last them for a year and slept at 
night m a bam, refusing a bed at the inn, lymg close together 
on the straw, as when they were so poor m Sweden At the 
same time, they were very neatly dressed, made no collec- 
tion, refused the halfpence ofiered them, and the people 
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around could not understand the conduct of this rustic fid- 
dler, who tramped the roads with that pretty child who sang 
hke an angel from Heaven Tliey followed diem from village 
to village 

One day, a little boy, who was out with his governess, made 
her take a longer walk than he intended, for he could not 
tear himself from the little girl whose pure, sweet voice 
seemed to bind him to her They came to the shore of an in- 
let which is still called Trestraou, but which now, I believe, 
harbors a casino or something of the sort At that time, 
there was nothing but sky and sea and a stretch of golden 
beach Only, there was also a high wmd, which blew Chris- 
tine’s scarf out to sea Chnstme gave a cry and put out her 
arms, but the scarf was already far on the waves Then she 
heard a voice say ^ 

“It’s all nght. I’ll go and fetch your scarf out of the sea- 
And she saw a htde boy running fast, m spite of the out- 
cries and the mdignant protests of a worthy lady m black 
The little boy ran Into the sea, dressed as he was, and 
brought her back her scarf Boy and scarf were both soaked 
through The lady in black made a great fuss, but Chnstme 
laughed memly and kissed the little boy, who was none other 
than the Vicomte Raoul dc Chagny, staying at Lannion with 
bis aunt 

Dunng the season, they saw each other and played to- 
gether almost every day At the aunt’s request, seconded by 
Professor Valerius, Daae consented to give the young vis- 
count some violin lessons In this way, Raoul learned to love 
the same airs that had charmed Christme’s childhood They 
also both had the same calm and dreamy httle cast of mmd 
They dehghted m stones, in old Breton legends, and their fa- 
vorite sport was to go and ask for them at the cottage-doors, 
like beggars 

“Ma’am ” or, “ICind gentleman . . . have you a httle 
story to tell us, please?” 

And it seldom happened that they did not have one “given” 
them, for nearly every old Breton grandame has, at least once 
in her life, seen the “komgans” dance by moonlight on the 
heather 

But then great treat was, in the twihght, m the great si- 
lence of the evenmg, after the sun had set in the sea, when 
Daa6 came and sat down by them on the roadside and, in a 
low voice, as though fearing lest he should fnghten the 
ghosts whom he evoked, told them the legends of the land of 
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the North And, the moment he stopped, the children would 
ask for more 

There was one story that began 

“A king sat m a httle boat on one of those deep, still lakes 
that open like a bnght eye m the midst of the Norwegian 
mountains 
And another 

“Little Lotte thought of everythmg and nothmg Her hair 
was golden as the sun’s rays and her soul as clear and blue as 
her eyes She wheedled her mother, was kmd to her doll, 
took great care of her frock and her httle red shoes and her 
fiddle, but most of aU loved, when she went to sleep, to hear 
the Angel of Music ” 

While the old man told this story, Raoul looked at Ghns- 
tme’s blue eyes and golden hair, and Chnstme thought that 
Lotte was very lucky to hear the Angel of Music when she 
went to sleep The Angel of Music played a part m all Daddy 
Daad’s tales, and he mamtamed that every great musician, 
every great artist received a visit from the Angel at least 
once m his life Sometimes the Angel leans over their cradle, 
as happened to Lotte, and that is how there are httle prodi- 
gies who play the fiddle at six better than men at fifty, which, 
you must admit, is very wonderful Sometimes, the Angel 
comes much later, because the children are naughty and 
won’t learn then lessons or practise then scales And, some- 
tunes, he does not come at all, because the children have a 
bad heart or a bad conscience 

No one ever sees the Angel, but he is heard by those who 
are meant to hear him He often comes when they least ex- 
pect him, when they are sad and disheartened Then then 
ears suddenly perceive celestial harmomes, a divme voice, 
which they remember all then hves Persons who are visited 
by the Angel quiver with a thnll unknown to the rest of man- 
kmd And they can not touch an mstniroent, or open then 
mouths to sing, without producmg sounds that put all other 
human sounds to shame Then people who do not know that 
the Angel has visited those persons say that they have genius 

Little Chnstme asked her father if he had heard the Angel 
of Music But Daddy Daa6 shook his head sadly, and then his 
eyes lit up, as he said 

“You Will hear him one day, my childl When I am m 
Heaven, I will send him to you!” 

Daddy was beginnmg to cough at that time 

Three years later, Raoul and Chnstme met agam at Perros. 
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Professor Valdnus was dead, but his widow remained m 
France v/ith Daddy Daad and his daughter, who continued 
to play the violm and sing, wrapping in their dream of har- 
mony their kind patroness, who seemed henceforth to hve on 
music alone The joung man, as he now was, had come to 
Perros on the chance of finding them and went straight to 
the house in v/hich they used to stay. He first saw the old 
man; and then Christine entered, carrying the tea-tray She 
flushed at the si^ of Raoul, who went up to her and kissed 
her She asked him a flew questions, performed her duties as 
hostess prettily, took up the tray again and left the room. 
Then she ran into the garden and took reflige on a bench, a 
prey to feelings that stirred her young heart for the first time. 
Raoul followed her and they talked till the evening, very 
shyly They were quite changed, cautious as two diplomatists, 
and told each other things that had nothing to do with their 
budding sentiments When they took leave of each other by 
the roadside, Raoul, pressing a kiss on Chiistme’s trembhng 
hand, said* 

“Mademoiselle, I shall never forget yonl” 

And he went away regretting his words, for he knew that 
Christme could not be the vnfe of the Vicomte de Chagny. 

As for Christine, she tried not to think of him and devoted 
herself wholly to her art She made wonderful progress and 
those v/bo beard her prophesied that she would be the great- 
est singer in the v/orld Meanwhile, the father died, and, sud- 
denly, she seemed to have lost, with him, her voice, her soul 
and her genius. She retamed just, but only just, enough of 
this to enter the conservatoire, where she did not distinguish 
herself at all, attending the classes without enthusiasm and 
taking a prize only to please old Mamma Valfeus, with 
whom she contmued to live 




The first tune that Raoul saw Chnstine at the Opera, he 
v/as charmed by the girl’s beauty and by the sweet images of 
the past v/bich it evoked, but was rather surprised at the neg- 
atiye side of her art He returned to hsten to her He 
^ wings He waited for her behmd a Ja- 
one/* attract her attention More than 

did not 

body. matter, to see no- 

very beautiful “difference Raoul suffered, for she was 
oven to himself dared not confess his love, 

pt-rtormance: the came the hghtning-fiasb of the gala 

vens tom asunder and an angel’s voice 


heard upon earth for the dehght of mankind and the utter 
capture of his heart 

And then . . and then there was that man’s voice be- 
hind the door— "You must love mel” — and no one m the 
room 

Why did she laugh when he reminded her of the mcident 
of the scarf? Why did she not recognize him? And why had 
she wntten to him? . . 

Perros was reached at last Raoul walked mto the smoky 
sitting-room of the Setting Sun and at once saw Christine 
standmg before him, smilmg and showmg no astonishment 
“So you have come,” she said “I felt that I should find 
you here, when I came back from mass Some one told me 
so, at the church,” 

“Who?” asked Raoul, takmg her httle hand m his. 

“Why, my poor father, who is dead ” 

There was a silence, and then Raoul asked 
“Did your father tell you that I love you, Chnstine, and 
that I can not hve without you?” 

Chnstine blushed to the eyes and turned away her head. 
In a trembhng voice, she said. 

“Me? You are dreammg, my fnendl” 

And she burst out laughing, to put herself m counte- 
nance 

"Don’t laugh, Chnstine, I am qmte senous,” Raoul an- 
swered 

And she rephed gravely ‘T did not make you come to tell 
me such thmgs as that.” 

‘Wou ‘made me come,’ Chnstine, you knew that your let- 
ter would not leave me mdignant and that I should hasten to 
Perros How can you have tiiought that, if you did not think 
I loved you?” 

“I thought you would remember our games here, as chil- 
dren, m which my father so often jomed I really don’t know 
what I thought Perhaps I was wrong to wnte to you. 

This anmversary and your sudden appearance m my 
room at the Opera, the other evemng, remmded me of the 
time long past and made me wnte to you as the httle girl that 
I then was ” 

There was somethmg m Chnstine’s attitude that seemed to 
Raoul not natural He did not feel any hostihty m her, far 
from it the distressed affection shining m her eyes told him 
that But why was this affection distressed? That was what 
he wished to know and what was imtatmg him. 
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“When you saw me in your dressing-room, was that the 
first time you noticed me, Chnstme?” 

She was incapable of lying 

“No,” she said, “I had seen you several times m your 
brother’s box. And also on the stage ” 

“I thought sol” said Raoul, compressmg his hps “But then 
why, when you saw me m your room, at your feet, remmding 
you that I had rescued your scarf from the sea, why did you 
answer as though you did not know me and also why did you 
laugh?” ^ ^ 

The tone of these questions was so rough that Chnstme 
stared at Raoul without replymg The young man himself was 
aghast at the sudden quarrel which he had dared to raise at 
the very moment when he had resolved to speak words of 
gentleness, love and submission to Chnstme A husband, a 
lover with all nghts, would talk no differently to a wife, a 
mistress who had offended him But he had gone too far and 
saw no other way out of the ndiculous position than to be- 
have odiously 

You don’t answer!” he said angrily and unhappily ‘WeU, 
I will answer for you It was because there was some one m 
the room who was m your way, Christme, some one that you 
did not wish to know that you could be mterested m any one 
cls&l 

‘ If any one was in my way, my friend,” Chnstme broke m 
coldly, “d any one was m my way, that evenmg, it was your- 
self, smce I told you to leave the rooml” 

^Yes, so that you might remam with the otherl” 

What are you saymg, monsieur?” asked the girl excitedly 
And to what other do you refer?” 

To the man to whom you said, T smg only for youl . . . 
to-night I gave you my soul and I am dead!’ ” 

Chnstme seized Raoul’s arm and clutched it with a strength 
which no one would have suspected m so frail a creature 

“Then you were listemng behmd the door?” 

“Yes, because I love you . And I heard everv- 
thmg ” ^ 

“You heard what?” 

And the young girl, becommg strangely calm, released 
Raoul’s arm 

' He said to you, ‘Christine, you must love mel’ ” 

At ^cse words, a deathly pallor spread over Chnstme’s 
race, dark nngs formed round her eyes, she staggered and 
seemed on the pomt of swoonmg Raoul darted forward, with 
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arms outstretched, hut Christine had overcome her passmg 
faintness and said, m a low voice: 

“Go onl Go on! Tell me all you heard!” 

At an utter loss to understand, Raoul answered “I heard 
bun reply, when you said you had given him your soul, *Your 
soul IS a beautiful thmg, child, and I thank you No emperor 
ever received so fau a gi& The angels wept to-mght ’ ” 

Chnstme earned her hand to her heart, a prey to mde- 
scnbable emotion Her eyes stared before her like a mad- 
woman’s Raoul was terror-stneken But suddenly Christine’s 
eyes moistened and two great tears trickled, hke two pearls, 
down her ivory cheeks. 

“Chnstme!” 

“Raoul!” 


The young man tned to take her in his arms, hut she es- 
caped and fled m great disorder 
While Chnstme remamed locked m her room, Raoul was 
at his Wit’s end what to do He refused to breakfast He was 
ter^ly concerned and bitterly gneved to see the hours,* 
which he had hoped to find so sweet shp past without the 
presence of the young Swedish gul Why did she not come to 
roam with him through the country where they had so many 
niemones m common? He heard that she had had a mass 
said, that mommg, for the repose of her father’s soul and 
^ent a long tune praymg m the httle church and on the fid- 
lers tomb Then, as she seemed to have nothmg more to 
0 at Perros and, m fact was dome no thin g there, why did 
she not go back to Pans at once? 

aoul walked away, dejectedly, to the graveyard m which 
c Church stood and was mdeed alone among the tombs, 
admg the inscnptions, but when he turned behmd the apse, 
Was suddenly struck by the dazzlmg note of the flowers 

red whute ground They were marvelous 

roses that had blossomed m the mommg, m the snow, 

among the dead, for death was all 
which flowers, issued from the ground, 

skulk K ° ^ number of its corpses Skeletons and 

church ^1 were heaped against the wall of the 

some f 1^ ^ position by a wue that left the whole gnie- 
bnetc^ ok visible Dead men’s bones, arranged m rows, hke 
sacnsiv h oonrse upon which the walls of the 

die huilt The door of the saensty opened m 

Breton ch^ h Bony structure, as is often seen m old 
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Raoul said a prayer for Daa6 and then, painfully impressed 
by all those eternal smiles on the mouths of skulls, he chmbed 
the slope and sat down on the edge of the heath overlookmg 
the sea The wmd fell with the evenmg Raoul was sur- 
rounded by icy darkness, but he did not feel the cold It was 
here, he remembered, that he used to come with httle Chns- 
tme to see the Komgans dance at the nsmg of the moon He 
had never seen any, though his eyes were good, whereas 
Chnstme, who was a httle short-sighted, pretended that she 
had seen many He smiled at the thought and then suddenly 
gave a start A voice behmd him said. 

“Do you think the Komgans will come this evemng?” 

It was Chnstme He tned to speak She put her gloved 
hand on his mouth 

“Listen, Raoul I have decided to tell you somethi n g sen- 
ous, very senous . , Do you remember the legend of the 
Angel of Music?” 

“I do mdeed,” he said “I beheve it was here that your fa- 
ther first told it to us ” 

“And It was here that he said, “When I am m Heaven, my 
child, I will send him to you ’ Well, Raoul, my father is m 
Heaven, and I have been visited by the Angel of Music ” 

“I have no doubt of it,” rephed the young man gravely, for 
It seemed to him that his foend, m obedience to a pious 
thought, was connecting the memory of her father with the 
bnlbancy of her last tnumph 

Chnstme appeared astonished at the Vicomte de Chagny’s 
coolness 

“How do you understand it?” she asked, bnngmg her pale 
face so close to his that he might have thought &at Chnstme 
was gomg to give him a kiss, but she only wanted to read his 
eyes m spite of the dark 

“I understand,” he said, “that no human bemg can smg as 
you sang the other evenmg without the mtervention of some 
miracle No professor on earth can teach you such accents as 
those You have heard the Angel of Music, Chnstme.” 

“Yes,” she said solemnly, “m my dressing-room. That is 
where he comes to give me my lessons daily.” 

“In your dressmg-room?” be echoed stupidly 

“Yes, that is where I have heard him, and I have not been 
the only one to hear him ” 

“Who else heard him, Chnstme?” 

“You, my friend ” 

“i? I heard the Angel of Music?” 
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“Yes, the other evening, it was he who was talking when 
you were listening behind the door It was he who said, “You 
must love me ’ But I then thought that I was the only one to 
hear his voice Imagme my astonishment when you told me, 
this mormng, that you could hear him too ” 

Raoul burst out laughmg The first rays of the moon came 
and shrouded the two young people m then hght Chnstme 
tiirned on Raoul with a hostile air Her eyes, usually so gentle, 
flashed fire 

“What are you laughmg at? You think you heard a man’s 
voice, I suppose?” 

“Weill ” rephed the young man, whose ideas began to 
grow confused m the face of Chnstme’s determmed atti- 
tude 

“It’s you, Raoul, who say that? You, an old playfellow of 
my own! A fnend of my father’s! But you have changed smce 
those days What are you thinkmg of? I am an honest gul, 
M le ViComte de Chagny, and I don’t lock myseK up m my 
dressmg-room with men’s voices If you had opened the 
door, you would have seen that there was nobody m the 
rooml” 

"That’s truel I did open the door, when you were gone, 
and I found no one m the room ” 

“So you see! . Well?” 

The viscoimt summoned up all his courage 

“Well, Chnstme, I think ftat somebody is making game of 
you ” 

She gave a cry and ran away He ran after her, but, m a 
tone of fierce anger, she called out “Leave me! I^ave me!” 
And she disappeared. 

Raoul returned to the mn feelmg very weary, very low- 
spinted and very sad He was told that Chnstme had gone 
to her bedroom saymg that she would not be down to dimer 
Raoul dmed alone, m a very ^oomy mood Then he went to 
his room and tned to read, went to bed and tned to sleep 
There was no sound m the next room 

The hours passed slowly 'it was about half-past eleven 
when he distinctly heard some one movmg, with a h^t, 
stealthy step, m the room next to his Then Chnstme had not 
gone to bed! Without troubhng for a reason, Raoul dressed, 
takmg care not to make a sound, and waited Waited for 
what? How could he teU? But his heart thumped m his chest 
when he heard Chnstme’s door turn slowly on its hmges 
Where could she be going, at this hour, when every one was 
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fast^ asleep at Perros? Softly opening the door, he saw Chns- 
tmes white form, m the moonhght, shpping along the pas- 
sage. She went down the stairs and he leaned over the balus- 
ter above her Suddenly he heard two voices m rapid conver- 
sation He caught one sentence “Don’t lose the key ” 

It was the landlady’s voice The door facmg the sea was 
opened and locked agam Then all was stdl 
Raoul ran back to his room and threw hack the wmdow. 
Chnstme s white form stood on the deserted quay. 

The first floor of the Settmg Sun was at no great height 
and a tree growmg agamst the wall held out its branches to 
Raouls impatient arms and enabled him to climb down un- 
Imown to the landlady Her amazement, therefore, was all 
me greater when, the next mommg, the young man was 
rought back to her half frozen, more dead than ahve, and 
w en she learned that he had been found stretched at full 
length on the steps of the high altar of the httle church She 
r^ at once to teU Chnstme, who hurncd down and, with the 
help of the landlady, did her best to revive him He soon 
opened his eyes and was not long m recovenng when he saw 
his mend’s chanmng face leanmg over him 

later, when the tragedy at the Opera com- 
pelled the mtervention of the pubhc prosecutor, M Mifroid, 
me commissary of pohce, cxammcd the Vicomte de Chagny 
touchmg the events of the mght at Perros I quote the ques- 
tions and answers as given m the official report pp. 150 ei 
seq ; ^ " 


Q Mile Daa6 not see you come down from your 
room by the curious road which you selected?” 

^ monsieur, no, although, when walkmg behmd 
her, I took no pains to deaden the sound 6f my footsteps In 
ach I was anxious that she should turn round and see me I 
realized that I had no excuse for foUowmg her and that this 

unworthy of me But she seemed 
not to he^ me and acted exactly as though I were not there 
&ne quietly left the quay and then suddenly walked qmckly 
church-clock had struck a quarter to twelve 
and I thought that this must have made her huny, for she be- 

STc^ck’’^^ ^ contmued hastenmg untd she came to 

Q ‘Was the gate open?” 

R ‘Yes, monsieur, and this surprised me, but did not 
seem to surprise Mile Daa6” » i oia not 
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Q "Was there no one m the churchyard?” 

R “I did not see any one, and, if there had been, I must 
have seen him The moon was shimng on the snow and made 
the night quite hght” 

Q “Was it possible for any one to hide behmd the tomb- 
stones?” 

R “No, monsieur They were quite small, poor tomb- 
stones, partly hidden under the snow, with their crosses just 
above the level of the ground The only shadows were those 
of the crosses and ourselves The church stood out quite 
bnghtly I never saw so clear a mght It was very fine and 
very cold and one could see everythmg ” 

Q “Are you at all superstitious?” 

R “No, monsieur, I am a pracbsmg Cathohc ” 

Q “In what condition of mind were you?” 

R “Very healthy and peaceful, I assure you Mile Daa6’s 
cunous action m gomg out at that hour had womed me at 
first, but, as soon as I saw her go to the churchyard, I thought 
that she meant to fulfil some pious duty on her father’s grave 
and I considered this so natural that I recovered all my calm- 
ness I was only surprised that she had not heard me wallang 
behmd her, for my footsteps were quite audible on the hard 
snow But she must have been taken up with her mtentions 
and I resolved not to disturb her She Imelt down by her fa- 
ther’s grave, made the sign of the cross and began to pray 
At that moment, it struck midmght. At the last stroke, I 
saw Mille Da6 lift her eyes to the sky and stretch out her 
arms as though m ecstasy I was wondermg what the reason 
could be, when I myself raised my head and everythmg withm 
me seemed drawn toward the mvisible, which was playing the 
most perfect music! Chnstme and I knew that music, we had 
heard it as children But it had never been executed with 
such divme art, even by M Daa6 I remembered aU that 
Chnstme had told me of the Angel of Music The air was 
The Resurrection of Lazarus, which old M Daa6 used to 
play to us m his hours of melancholy and of faith If Chns- 
tme’s Angel had existed, he could not have played better, that 
night, on the late musiaan’s viohn When the music stopped, 
I seemed to hear a noise from the skulls in the heap of bones. 
It Was as though they were chucklmg and I could not help 
shuddermg ” 

Q “Did It not occur to you that the musician might be 
hidmg behmd that very heap of bones?” 

R “It was the one thought that did occur to me, mon- 
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sieur, so raucli so that I omitted to follow Mile Daa6, when 
she stood up and walked slowly to the gate She was so much 
absorbed }ust then that I am not surprised that she did not 
see me ” 

Q “Then what happened that you were found in the 
morning lying half-dead on the steps of the high altar?” 

R “First a skull rolled to my feet . . . &cn another . . * 
then another It was as if I were the mark of that 
ghastly game of bowls And I had an idea that false step must 
have destroyed the balance of the structure behind which our 
musician was concealed This surmise seemed to be con* 
firmed when I saw a shadow suddenly ghde along the sacnsty 
wall I ran up The shadow had already pushed open the door 
and entered the church But I was ijuicker than the shadow 
and caught hold of a comer of its cloak. At that moment, we 
were ]ust m front of the high altar, and the moonbeams fell 
straight upon us through stamed-glass wmdows of the 
apse As I did not let go of the cloak, the shadow turned 
round, and I saw a temble death’s head, which darted a look 
at me from a pair of scorchmg eyes I felt as if I were face to 
face with Satan; and, m the presence of this unearthly appan- 
Uon, my heart gave way, my courage failed me . . and I 
remember notbmg more until I recovered consciousness at 
the Settmg Sun.” 


VI. A Visit to Box Five 

We left M I%mm Richard and M Armand Moncharmin 
at the moment when they were decidmg "to look mto that 
httle matter of Box Five ” 

Leaving behind them the broad staircase which leads from 
the lobby outside the managers’ offices to the stage and its 
dependencies, they crossed die stage, went out by the sub- 
senbers’ door and entered the house through the first httle 
passage on the left Then they made theur way through the 
front rows of stalls and looked at Box Five on the grand tier 
They could not see it well, because it was half in darkness 
and because great covers were flung over the red velvet of 
the ledges of ^ the boxes 

They were almost alone in the huge, gloomy house; and a 
great silence surrounded them It was the time when most of 
the stage-hands go out for a dnnk. The staff had left the 


boards for the moment, leavmg a scene half set A few rays 
of hght a wan, smister hght, that seemed to have been stolen 
from an expumg lurmnary, fell through some openmg or 
other upon an old tower lhat raised its pasteboard battle- 
ments on the stage, everything, m this deceptive hght 
adopted a fantastic shape In the orchestra stalls, the drug- 
get covenng them looked like an angry sea, whose glaucous 
waves had been suddenly rendered stationary by a secret or- 
der from the storm phantom, who, as everybody knows, is 
called Adamastor MM Moncharram and ^l^chard were the 
shipwrecked manners amid this motionless turmoil of a cal- 
ico sea They made for the left boxes, plowmg their way hke 
sailors who leave their ship and try to struggle to the shore 
The eight great pohshed columns stood up m the dusk hke 
so many huge piles supportmg the threatenmg, crumbhng, 
big-belhed cMs whose layers were represented by the circu- 
lar, parallel, wavmg hues of the balcomes of the grand, first 
and second tiers of boxes At the top, nght on top of the cliff, 
lost in M Lenepveu’s copper ceiling, figures gnnned and gn- 
maced, laughed and jeered at MM Richard and Monchar- 
tnm’s distress And yet these figures were usually very senous 
Theu: names were Isis, Amphitnte, Hebe, Pandora, Psyche, 
Thetis, Pomona, Daphne, Clytie, Galatea and Arethusa Yes, 
Arethusa herself and Pandora, whom we all know by her 
box, looked down upon the two new managers of the Opera, 
who ended by clutchmg at some piece of wreckage and from 
there stared silently at Box Five on the grand tier 

I have said that they were distressed At least, I presume 
so M Moncharmm, m any case, admits that he was im- 
pressed To quote his own words, m his Memoirs 

“This moonshme about the Opera ghost m which, smce 
We first took over the duties of MM Pohgny and Debienne, 
We had been so mcely steeped” — ^Moncharmm’s style is 
not always irreproachable — ^“had no doubt ended by 
bhndmg my imagmative and also my visual faculties It 
may be that the exceptional surroundmgs m which we 
found ourselves, m the midst of an mcredible silence, im- 
pressed us to an unusual extent It may be that we were 
the sport of a kmd of hallucmation brought about by the 
semidarkness of the theater and the partial gloom that 
Med Box Five At any rate, I saw and Richard also saw a 
shape m the box, Richard said nothmg, nor I either But 
We spontaneously seized each other’s hand We stood hke 
that for some mmutes, without movmg, with our eyes fixed 
on the same pomt, but the figure had disappeared Then 
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wc went out and, in tlic lobby, communicated our Im- 
pressions to each other and talked about ‘the slianc/ 7bc 
misfortune was that my sliapc was not in the least like Ulcn- 
ard’s. I had seen a thing like a death’s head resting on the 
ledge of the box, whereas Richard saw the shape of an 
old woman who looked like Marne Giry. Wc soon dis- 
covered that we bad really been the victims of an illusion, 
whereupon, without further delay and laughing like mad- 
men, we ran to Box Five on the grand tier, went Inside 
and found no shape of any kind ” 

Box Five IS just like all the other grand tier boxes, There Is 
nothing to distinguish it from any of the others. M Monchar- 
min and M Richard, ostensibly highly amused and laughing 
at each other, moved the furniture of the box, lifted the 
cloths and the chairs and particularly examined the arm- 
chau: m which “the man’s voice” used to sit. But they saw 
that it was a respectable arm-chair, with no magic about it. 
Altogether, the box was the most ordinary box in llic world, 
with its red hangings, its chairs, its carpet and its ledge cov- 
ered m red velvet. After feeling the carpet m the most seri- 
ous manner possible, and discovering nothing more here or 
anywhere else, they went down to the corresponding box on 
the pit tier below. In Box Five on the pit tier, which is just in- 
side the first exit from the stalls on Uic left, they found noth- 
ing worth mentioning either 

“Those people arc all making fools of usl” Firmin Richard 
ended by exclaiming “It v/ill be Famt on Saturday; Jet us 
both see the performance from Box Five on tlic grand ticrl” 


VIL Vaust and What VoUotved 

On the Saturday morning, on reaching their office, the joint 
managers found a letter from O. G. v/orded in these terms; 

My Deaf Mat^ageps 

So It is to be v/ar betv/cen ti5? 

If you still care for peace, here is my ultimatum It con- 
sists of the four follov/mg conditions- 

1. You must pvc me back my private box; and I v/ish it 
to he at my free disposal from hcnccforv/ard. 

2. The part of Marganta shall he sung this evening by 
ChnstmeDaaiS Never mind about Caxlotta; she v/iU be ilk 
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3 I absolutely insist upon the good and loyal services of 
Mme Gixy, my box-keeper, whom you will reinstate m her 
functions forthwith 

4. Let me know by a letter handed to Mme Giry, who 
Will see that it reaches me, that you accept, as your predeces- 
sors did, the conditions m my memorandum-book relating to 
my monthly allowance. I will inform you later how you are 
to pay It to me. 

If you refuse, you wiU give Faust to-mght m a house with a 
curse upon it 

Take my advice and be warned m time. 

O G 


“Look here, Fm getting sick of him, sick of himl” shouted 
Richard, bnngmg his fists down on his office-table. 

Just then, Mercier, the acting-manager, entered 
“Lachenel would hke to see one of you gentlemen,” he 

said, “He says that his busmess is urgent and he seems quite 
upset ” , 


“Who’s Lachenel?” asked Richard. 

‘“He’s your stud-groom ” 

mean? My stud-groom?” 

Meraer, “there are several grooms 
at me Opera and M, Lachenel is at the head of them.” 

^ And what does this groom do?” 

He has the chief management of the stable.” 

^^at stable?” 

^TVhy, yours, sir, the stable of the Opera.” 

there a stable at the Opera? Upon my word, I didn’t 
mow Where is it?” ^ 

cellars, on the Rotunda side It’s a very important 
we have twelve horses ” 

And what for, m Heaven’s name?” 

Juiv fh’ want tramed horses for the processions m the 
the and so on, horses ‘used to the boards ’ It is 

busmess to teach them M Lachenel is very 
at It He used to manage Francom’s stables.” 
but what does he want?” 

«iTT °° ^ Imow, I never saw him m such a state ” 

^«e Can come m ” 

he came in, carrying a ndmg-whip, with which 

J^nght boot m an iritable manner. 

^ Lachenel,” said Richard, somewhat 
lo what do we owe the honor of your visit?” 
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“Mr Manager, I have come to ask you to get nd of the 
whole stable ” 

“What, you want to get nd of our horses?” 

“I’m not talkmg of the horses, but of the stablemen ” 

“How many stablemen have you, M Lachenel?” 

“Six.” 


“Six stablemeni That’s at least two too many ” 

“These are ‘places,’ ” Mercier mterposed, “created and 
forced upon us by the under-secretary for fine arts They are 
filled by protdgdes of the government and, if I may venture 
to 

“I don’t care a hang for the government!” roared Richard 
‘We don’t need more than four stablemen for twelve horses " 

“Eleven,” said the head ndmg-master, correctmg him. 

‘Twelve,” repeated Richard 

“Eleven,” repeated Lachenel 

“Oh, the actmg-manager told me that you had twelve 
horsesl” 

“I did have twelve, but I have only eleven smce Cesar was 
stolen ” 


And M Lachenel gave himself a great smack on the hoot 
With his whip 

“Has been stolen?” cned the actmg-manager “C^* 

sar, the white horse in the ProfetaT 

‘There are not two Cdsars,” said the stud-groom dryly ‘1 
was ten years at Francom’s and I have seen plenty of horses 

m my time Well, there are not two C6sars And he’s been 
stolen ” 

“How?” 


I don’t know Nobody knows That’s why I have come to 
ask you to sack the whole stable ” 

^ What do your stablemen say?” 

All sorts of nonsense Some of them accuse the su- 
pers Others pretend that it’s the actmg-manager’s door- 
keeper . ” 6 6 

doorkeeper? I’ll answer for him as I would for my- 
self!” protested Mercier 

But, after aU, M Lachenel,” cned Richard, “you must 
have some idea ^ 

^ declared “I have an idea and 

hI w^iriS It m my mmd ” 

ghcst^odiTfetackr 

Richard gave a jump 


m 


'lS;\7yr’”too, Isn’t .t natutnl. after «ha. I 

saw?” 

~sSr:s I now see yon, a Wac. shadow ridmg 

a white horse that was as like C6sar as two peas 

“And did you run after them?” , , 

“I did and I shouted, but they were too fast for me and d 

appeared in the darkness of the undergroun ga 

M Richard rose 'That wiU do, M Uichcnc Jon can go. 
... We Will lodge a complaint against the ghost. 

“And sack my stable?” 

“Oh, of course! Good morning ” . 

M Lachenel bowed and withdrew Richard foamed at the 

mouth „ 

“Settle that idiot’s account a't once, please 

“He is a fnend of the government representative si Me - 

cier ventured to say . 

“And he takes his vermouth at Tortoms wife I-agr 
SchoU and Pertmset, the hon-hunter,” Moncharmin 

“We shaU have the whole press agamst usl He 11 tell the story 
of the ghost, and everybody will be laughmg at our expense 
We may as well be dead as ndiculousl” 

“AUnght, say no more about iL” ■, -u a 

At that moment the door opened It must have been oe- 
serted by its usual Cerberus, for Mame Giry entered withou 
ceremony, holdmg a letter m her hand, and said hurried y 
“I beg your pardon, excuse me, gentlemen, but I bad a let- 
ter this mormng from the Opera ghost He told me to ,come 
to you, that you had something to ” . t. v. 

She did not complete the sentence She saw Firmin wch- 
ard’s face, and it was a temble sight- He seemed ready to 
burst. He said nothmg, he could not speak But suddenly he 
acted First, his left arm seized upon the quamt person of 
Mame Gury and made her describe so unexpected a semi- 
circle that she uttered a despamng cry Next, his nght foot 
imprmted its sole on the black taffeta of a skirt which cer- 
tainly had never before undergone a similar outrage m a 
similar place The thin g happened so quickly that Mame 
Guy, when m the passage, was shll qmte bewildered and 
seemed not to understand. But, suddenly, she understood, 
and the Opera rang with her mdignant yells, her violent pro- 
tests and threats 

About the same time, Carlotta, who had a small house of 
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her own in the Rue du Faubourg St -Honor6, rang for her 
maid, who brought her letters to her bed Among them was 
an anonymous missive, written m red ink, in a hesitating, 
clumsy hand, which ran* 

If you appear to-mght, you must be prepared for a ^eat 
misfortune at the moment when you open your mouth to 
sing . a misfortune worse than death 

The letter took away Carlotta’s appetite for breakfast She 
pushed back her chocolate, sat up m bed and thought hard It 
was not the first letter of the kmd which she had received, but 
she never had one couched m such threatemng terms 

She thought herself, at that tune, the victun of a thousand 
]ealous attempts and went about saymg that she had a secret 
enemy who had sworn to rum her She pretended that a 
wicked plot was bemg hatched agamst her, a cabal which 
would come to a head one of those days, but she added that 
she was not the woman to be intimidated 

The truth is that, if there was a cabal, it was led by Carlotta 
herself agamst poor Chnstme, who had no suspicion of it. 
Carlotta had never forgiven Chnstme for the tnumph which 
she had achieved when takmg her place at a moment’s notice 
When Carlotta heard of the astoundmg reception bestowed 
upon her understudy, she was at once cured of an mcipient 
attack of bronchitis and a bad fit of sulkmg agamst the man- 
agement and lost the shghtest mclmation to shirk her duties^ 
From that time, she worked with all her might to “smother 
her rival, enhstmg the services of influential friends to per- 
suade the managers not to give Chnstme an opportumty for 
a fresh tnumph Certam newspapers which had begun to ex- 
tol the talent of Chnstme now mterested themselves only m 
the fame of Carlotta Lastly, m the theater itself, the cele- 
brated, but heartless and soulless diva made the most scanda- 
lous remarks about Chnstme and tned to cause her endless 
mmor unpleasantnesses 

When Carlotta had fimshed thinkmg over the threat con- 
tained m the strange letter, she got up 

“We shall see,” she said, addmg a few oaths m her native 
Spamsh with a very determined air 

The first thmg she saw, when lookmg out of her wmdow, 
was a hearse She was very superstitious, and the hearse and 
the letter convmced her that she was runnmg the most sen- 
ous dangers that evenmg She collected all her supporters, 
told them that she was threatened at that evenmg’s perform- 
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ante with a plot organtted bi ChnUinc ‘ . home 

Uiat they must play a trick upon that chit by fiUi S . 

wlh her, CarloUa’s, admirers She had no lack of ’ 
she? She relied upon them to hold themselves p cp. 
au) cTcDtuahty and to sdcncc the adversaries, if, as s 
they created a disturbance . 

M Richard's pnvalc secretary called to fcctly 

health and returned with the assurance ® ^ tv, Jnnrt of 

vreD and that, ‘Svcrc she djung." she would sing P . ^ 

Margarita that evening The secretary urged her, 
name, to commit no imprudence, to stay at home > 
to be careful of drafts, nod Carlotta could not he P> 
had gone, comparmg this unusual and uncxpcctc a 

Ihcthrcats contained m the letter 

It was five o’clock when the post brought a second anony- 
mous letter in the same band as the first- It was short 


simply 

You have a bad cold If you arc wise, you wall sec that it 
IS madness to try to sing to-nigbt 

Carlotta sneered, shrugged her handsome shoulders and 
sang two or three notes to reassure herself. 

Her fnends were faithful to their promise They wwc a a 
the Opera that night, but looked round in vain for m ncrcc 
conspirators whom they were instructed to suppress ^ 

Unusual thing was the presence of M Richard and M h on- 
charmm m Box Five Carlotla’s fnends thought that, perhaps, 
the managers had wmd, on their side, of the proposed dis- 
turbance and that they had determined to be in the house, so 
as to stop It then and there, but this was unjustifiable supposi- 
tion, as the reader knows M Richard and M Monchamun 
Were thinkmg of nothiiig but theu: ghost 


"Vainl In vam do I call, through my vigil weary. 

On creation and its Lordl 
Never reply will break tibe silence drearyl 
No sign! No smgle word!" 

The famous bantone, Carolus Fonta, had hardly finished 
Doctor Faust^s first appeal to the powers of darkness, when 
M FuniJin Richard, who was sitting m the ghost’s own chair, 
the front chair on the right, leaned over to his partner and 
asked him chafifingly 

‘'Well, has the ghost whispered a word m your ear yet?" 

“Wait, don’t he m such a hurry,” replied M Axmand 


Monchamiin, in the same gay tone “The performance hM 
only begun and you know that the ghost does not usually 
come until the middle of the first act.” 

The first act passed without incident, which did not sur- 
pnse Carlotta’s fnends, because Marganta does not sing m 
this act As for the managers, they looked at each other, when 
the curtam fell 

“That’s one!” said Moncharmm 

“Yes, the ghost is late,” said Firmm Richard. 

“It’s not a bad house,” said Moncharmm, “for *a house 
with a curse on it’ ” 

M Richard smiled and pomted to a fat, rather vulgar 
woman, dressed m black, sittmg m a stall m the middle of &e 
auditonum with a man m a broadcloth frock-coat on either 
side of her 

“Who on earth are Those?’ ” asked Monchannin. 

“ Those,’ my dear fellow, are my concierge, her husband 
and her brother ” 

“Did you give them their tickets?” 

“I did My concierge had never been to the Opera 
this IS the first time — and, as she is now going to come every 
night, I wanted her to have a good seat, before spendmg her 
time showmg other people to theurs ” 

Monchaximn asked what he meant and Richard answered 
that he had persuaded his concierge, m whom he had the 
greatest confidence, to come and take Mame Giry’s place. 
Yes, he would like to see if, with that woman instead of the 
old lunatic. Box Five would contmue to astomsh the natives? 

“By the way,” said Moncharmm, “you know that Mother 
Guy is gomg to lodge a complamt against you ” 

“With whom? The ghost?” 

The ghost! Moncharmm had almost forgotten him How- 
ever, that mystenous person did nothing to bring himself to 
the memory of the managers, and they were just saymg so to 
each other for the second time, when the door of the box sud- 
denly opened to admit the startled stage-manager. 

“What’s the matter?” they both asked, amazed at seeing 
him there at such a time 

“It seems there’s a plot got up by CTinstme Daad’s fnends 
agamst Carlotta Carlotta’s funous ” 

“What on earth . ,?” said Richard, knitting his brows 

But the curtam rose on the kermess scene and Richard 
made a sign to the stage-manager to go away When the two 
were alone agam, Monchannin leaned over to Richard: 
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"Then Daa6 has fncnds?"’ he aSked. 

“Yes, she has ” 

kichard glanced across at a box on the grand tier contain- 
wg no one b^ut two men 
''The Corate de Chagny?” 

“Yes, he spoke to me in her favor with such warmth that, 
iflhadnotknown him to be Sorelh’s fnend . ” 

“Really? ReaHy?"’ said Moncharmin “And who is that pale 
yonng raan beside him?” 

“That’s his brother, the viscount ” 

“He ought to be m his bed He looks ilL” 

The stage rang with gay song* 

“Red or white liquor, 

Coarse or fine! 

Wdiat can it matter. 

So we have wme?” 


Students, atizens, soldiers, gurls and matrons whirled light- 
heartedly before the inn with the figure of Bacchus for a sign 
Siebel made her entrance Chnstinc Daa6 looked charmmg m 
her boy’s clothes, and Carlotta’s partisans expected to hear 
hw greeted with an ovation which would have enlightened 
Ihen as to the mtenUons of her friends But nothing hap- 
pened 

On the other hand, when Marganta crossed the stage and 
sang the only two hues allotted her m this second act 


“No, my lord, not a lady am I, nor yet a beauty. 
And do not need an arm to help me on my v/ay,” 


Carlotta was received with enthusiastic applause It was so un- 
expected and so uncalled for that those who knew nothing 
about the rumors looked at one another and asked what was 
bappemng And this act also was finished without mcident. 

Then everybody said "Of course, it wiU be durmg the next 
act” 


Some, who seemed to be better informed than the rest, 
declared that the “row” would hegm with the ballad of the 
King of Thule and rushed to the subscribers’ entrance to warn 
Carlotta. The managers left the box dunng the entr’acte to 
fed out more about the cabal of which the stage-manager 
had spoken, but &ey soon returned to their seats, shruggmg 
then should^ and treating the whole affair as silly. 

The first thmg they saw, on entermg the box, was a box of 


En^sh sweets on the little shelf of the ledge. Who had put it 
there? They asked the box-keepers, but none of them Imew. 
Then they went hack to the shelf and, next to the box 
of sweets, found an opera glass. They looked at each other. 
They had no inclmation to laugh. All that Mme Giry had 
told them returned to their memory . and then . . and 
then . . they seemed to feel a cunous sort of draft around 
them . They sat down m sflence 
The scene represented Marganta’s garden: 

“Gentle flow’rs in the dew. 

Be message from me ...” ‘ 

As she sang these first two lines, with her bunch of roses 
and lilacs m her hand, Chnstine, raising her head,, saw the 
Vicomte de Chagny m his box, and, from that moment, her 
voice seemed less sure, less crystal-clear than usual Something 
seemed to deaden and dull her smgmg. . . . 

“What a queer girl she is!” said one of Carlotta’s friends m 
the stalls, almost aloud “The other day she was divme, and 
to-mght she’s simply bleatmg She has no expenence, no tram- 
ing” 

“Gentle flow’rs, lie ye there 
And tell her from me . . .” 

The Viscount put his head under his hands and wept The 
count, behind hum, viciously gnawed his mustache, shrugged 
his shoulders and frowned For him, usually so cold and cor- 
rect to betray his inner feelmgs like that by outward signs, 
the count must be very angry He was. He had seen his 
brother return from a rapid and mystenous journey m an 
alamung state of health The explanation that followed was 
unsatisfactory and the count asked Chnstmc Daa6 for an ap- 
pointment She had the audacity to reply that she could not 
see either him or his brother. . . . 

“Would she but deign to hear me 
And with one smile to cheer me . . 

“The htde baggage!” growled the count 
And he wondered what she wanted What she was hoping 
for . . She was a virtuous girl, she was said to have no 
fnend, no protector of any sort . . . That angel from the 
North must be very artful! 

Raoul, behmd &e curtain of his hands that veiled his boy- 
ish tears, thought only of the letter which he received on his 
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rfitnm to Pans, v/here Chnstine, fleeing from Perros like a 
thief in the night, had amved before hun: 

My Dear Little Playfellow. 

You must have the courage not to see me agam, not to 
speak of me agam If you love me just a httle, do this for 
me, for me who will never forget you, my dear Raoul 
My life depends upon iL Your life depends upon it 

Your Little Christinb. 

Thunders of applause Carlotta made her entrance. 

‘T Wish I could but know who was he 
That addressed me, 

If he was noble, or, at least what his name is . . ” 

^en Margarita had finished smgmg the ballad of the 
King of Thule, she was loudly cheered and agam when she 
to the end of the jewel song 

“Ah, the joy pf past compare 
These jewels bnght to wear! . 

Thenceforth, certam of herself, certam of her friends in the 
house, certam of her voice and her success, feanng nothing, 
Carlotta flung herself mto her part without restraint of mod- 
^ She was no longer Marganta, she was Carmen. 
She Was applauded all the more, and her ddbut with Faust 
seemed about to brmg her a new success, when suddenly . . . 
^ terrible thing happened 
Faust had knelt on one knee 

‘Let me gaze on the form below me, 

While from yonder ether blue 

Look how the star of eve, bright and tender, hngcra 
o’er me. 

To love thy beauty tool” 

And Marganta rephed 
“Oh, how strange! 

Like a spell does the evemng bmd met 

^ And a deep langmd charm 
1 feel without darm 

With its melody enwmd me 
And all my heart subdue ” 

At that moment, at that identical moment, the temble 
thmg happened . . Carlotta croaked like a toad 
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There was consternation on Carlotta’s face and conster- 
nation on the faces of all the audience The two managers m " 
their box could not suppress an exclamation of horror Every 
one felt that the thmg was not natural, that there was witch- 
craft behmd it That toad smelt of brimstone Poor, wretched, 
desparnng, crushed Carlotta! 

The uproar in the house was mdescribable If the thing 
had happened to any one but Carlotta, she would have been 
hooted. But everybody Imew how perfect an instrument her 
voice was, and there was no display of anger, but only of hor- 
ror and dismay, the sort of dismay which men would have felt 
if they had witnessed the catastrophe that broke the arms of 
the Venus de Milo . . . And even then they would have 
seen . and understood . . - 
But here that toad was mcomprchensible! So much so that, 
after some seconds spent in askmg herself 'if she had really 
heard that note, that sound, that mfemal noise issue from her 
throat, she tned to persuade herself that it was not so, that 
she was the victim of an illusion, an illusion of the ear, and 
not of an act of treachery on the part of her voice. . . 

Meanv/hile, m Box Five, Monchamoin and Richard had 
turned very pale This extraordinaiy and mexphcable incident 
filled them with a dread which was the more mysterious inas- 
much as for some httle while, they had fallen withm the direct ■ 
influence of the ghost They had felt his breath. Monchar- 
min’s hair stood on end Richard wiped the perspiration from ! 
his forehead Yes, the ghost was there, around them, behmd , 
them, beside them, they felt his presence without seemg him, ■ 
they heard his breath, close, close, close to theml . . . They ^ 
v/ere sure that there were three people m the box. • • • i 
They trembled . . They thought of runnmg away. . . • 

They dared not They dared not make a movement or ' 
exchange a word that v/ould have told the ghost that they 
knew that he was there! . . . What was gomg to happen? , 

This happened. 

“Co-ack!” 

Their jomt exclamation of horror was heard all over the 
house T/iey felt that they were smarting under the ghosfs ^ 
attacks Leaning over thg ledge of their box, they stared at ^ 
Carlotta as though they did not recognize her That infernal 
girl must have given the signal for some catastrophe Ah, they 
v/ere waiting for the catastrophel The ghost had told them it 
would come' The house had a curse upon it! The tv/o man- ’ 
agers gasped and panted under the weight of the catastrophe. 
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Richard’s stifled ■voice was heard caUmg to CarloUa; 

“Well, go onl” ^ , 

No, Carlotta did not go on . . Bravely, heroically, she 

started afresh on the fatal line at the end of which the toad 
had appeared 

An awful silence succeeded the uproar Carlotta’s voice 
aloae once more filled the resounding house 

“I feel without alarm . . 

The audience also felt, but not without alarm . . . 

“I feel without alarm 
I feel without alarm — co-ackl 
With its melody enwind me — co-ackl 
And jJl my heart sub — co-ackl” 

The toad also had started afreshl 

The house broke mto a wild tumult The two managers 
collapsed m their chairs and dared not even turn round, they 
had not the strength, the ghost was chuckling behind their 
backs! And, at last, they distmctly heard his voice m theur 
right ears, the impossible voice, the mouthless voice, saymg 
“She IS singing io-mght to bring the chandelier down}" 

With one accord, they raised theur eyes to the ceiling and 
uttered a temble cry The chandeher, the immense mass of 
the chandelier was slipping do'wn, commg toward them, at the 
call of that fiendish voice. Released from its hook, it 
plunged from the ceding and came smashing into the middle 
of the stalls, amid a thousand shouts of terror. A wild rush for 
the doors followed 

The papers of the day state that there were numbers 
Wounded and one kdled The chandelier had crashed down 
Upon the head of the wretched woman who had come to the 
Opera for the first time m her Me, the one whom M Richard 
had appomted to succeed Marne Giry, the ghost’s box-keeper, 
in her funchonsl She died on the spot and, the next morn- 
ing, a newspaper appeared with this headmg 

TWO HUNDRED KILOS ON THE HEAD OF A 
CONCIERGE 

That was her sole epitaph! 


Vm. The Mysteriom Brougham 

That tragic evening was had for everybody. Cariotta fell ill 
As for Christine Daa6, she disappeared after the performance 
A fortnight elapsed during which she was seen neither at the 
Opera nor outside 

Raoul, of course, was the first to be astonished at the pnraa 
donna’s absence He wrote to her at Mme Val^nus’ flat and 
received no reply His gnef increased and he ended by being 
senously alarmed at never seeing her name on the program. 
Faust was played without her. 

One afternoon he went to the managers’ office to ask the 
reason of Christine’s disappearance He found them both 
lookmg extremely worried Their own fnends did not recog- 
nize them they had lost all their gaiety and spints They were 
seen crossing the stage with hangmg heads, care-worn brows, 
pale cheeks, as though pursued by some abommable thought 
or a prey to some persistent sport of fate 

The fall of the chandeher had involved them in no httle 
responsibility, but it was difficult to make them speak about 
it. The mquest had ended m a verdict of accidental death, 
caused by the wear and tear of the chains by which the chan- 
deher was hung from the ceihng; but it was the duty of both 
the old and the new managers to have discovered this wear 
and tear and to have remedied it m tune And I feel bound to 
say that MM Richard and Moncharmm at this time appeared 
so changed, so absent-mmded, so mystenous, so incompre- 
hensible that many of the subscribers thought that some event 
even more horrible than the fall of the chandeher must have 
affected theu state of mmd 

In theu daily mtercourse, they showed themselves very 
impatient, except with Mme. Guy, who had been reinstated 
m her functions And theu reception of the Vicomte de 
Chagny, when he came to ask about Chnstme, was anything 
but cordial They merely told him that she was takmg a hoh- 
day He asked how long the hohday was for, and they rephed 
curtly that it was for an unlimited penod, as Mile Daa6 had 
requested leave of absence for reasons of health. 

“Then she is ill!” he cned. “What is the matter with her?” 

“We don’t know ” 

Didn t you send the doctor of the Opera to see her?” 
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A'lu, ioe am noi asK tor mm, ana, as we trust ner, we tooK 
her word " 

Raoul left the building a prey to the gloomiest thoughts 
He resolved, come what imght, to go and mquire of Mamma 
Valdnus He remembered the strong phrases m Chnstme’s 
letter, forbiddmg him to make any attempt to see her But 
what he had seen at Perros, what he had heard behind the 
dressmg-room door, his conversation with Christine at the 
^ge of the moor made him suspect some machmahon which, 
ei^h though it might be, was none the less human The 
prls highly strung imagmahon, her affectionate and credu- 
ous mind, the primitive education which had surrounded her 
c ^ood with a circle of legends, the constant broodmg over 
er dead father and, above all, &e state of subhme ecstasy 
m 0 which music threw her from the moment that this art 
Was made manifest to her m certam exceptional conditions, as 
^ e churchyard at Perros, all this seemed to him to consti- 
wte a moral ground only too favorable for the malevolent 
Kigns of some mysterious and unscrupulous person Of 
cn ^ Chnstine Daa6 the vicUm? This was the very rea- 
^ question which Raoul put to himself as he humed off 
to Mamma Valfinus 

St a htUe flat m the Rue Notre- 
es-^es-Victoires The door was opened by the maid 
^ commg out of Chnstme’s dressing-room 

e evenmg He asked if he could speak to Mme Valdnus 
told that she was ill m bed and was not receivmg visi- 

Take m my card, please,” he said 

The maid soon returned and showed him mto a smah and 
^uly furmshed drawmg-room, m which portraits of Pro- 
lessor VaI6nus and old Daa6 hung on opposite walls 
“Madame begs monsieur le vicomie to excuse her,” said the 
servant “She can only see him m her bedroom, because she 
can no longer stand on her poor legs ” 

Five mmutes later, Raoul was ushered mto an lU-ht room 
where he at once recognized the good, kmd face of Chns- 
hne’s benefactress m the semi-darkness of an alcove Mamma 
ValSnus’ hair was now quite white, but her eyes had grown 
no older, never, on the contrary, had their expression been so 
bnght so pure, so child-like 

“M de Chagnyl” she cned gaily, puttmg out both her hands 
to her visitor “Ah, it’s Heaven that sends you beret 
can talk of her" • • • we 


This last sentence sounded very gjoomily in the young 
man’s ears He at once asked 

“Madame . where is Chnstme?” 

And the old lady rephed calmly: 

“She IS with her good gemusi” 

“What good gemus?” exclaimed poor Raoul. 

“Why, the Angel of Musicl” 

The viscount dropped into a chair Really? Christme was 
with the Angel of Music? And there lay Mamma Valdnus m 
bed, sraihng to him and putting her finger to her hps, to warn 
him to be silentl And she added; 

“You must not tell anybodyl” 

‘Wou can rely on me,” said Raoul 

He hardly toew what he was saying, for his ideas about 
Chnstme, already greatly confused, were becommg more and 
more entangled, and it seemed as if everythmg was begm- 
nmg to turn around him, around the room, around that ex- 
traordmary good lady with the white hair and forget-me-not 
eyes 

“I knowl I know I can!” she said, with a happy laugh. “But 
why don’t you come near me, as you used to do when you 
were a little boy? Give me your hands, as when you brought 
me the story of httle Lotte, which Daddy Daa6 had told you. 
I am very fond of you, M Raoul, you know And so is Chns- 
tme too!” 

“She is fond of me!” sighed the young man. He found a 
diflBculty m coUectmg his thoughts and bnnging them to bear 
on Mamma Val6nus’ “good gemus,” on the J^igel of Music 
of whom Christine had spoken to him so strangely, on the 
death’s head which he had seen m a sort of mghtmare on the 
high altar at Ferros and also on the Opera ghost, whose fame 
had come to his ears one evemng when he was standmg be- 
hind the scenes, within hearing of a group of scene-shifters 
who were repeatmg the ghastly descnption which the hanged 
man, Joseph Buquet, had given of the ghost before his mys- 
terious death 

He asked in a low voice “What makes you think that 
Chnstme is fond of me, madame?” 

“She used to speak' of you every day ” 

“Really? . And what did she tell you?” 

“She told me that you had made her a proposal!” 

And the good old la'dy began laughmg wholeheartedly. 
Raoul sprang from his chair, flushing to the temples, suffer- 
ing agonies. 
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‘"What’s this? Where are you going? . , Sit down again 

at once, will you? . . Do you think I will let you go like 
that? . . If you’re angry with me for laughing, I beg your 

pardon. , . . After all, what has happened isn’t your fault 
Didn’t you know? . . Did you think that Clinstine 
was free? . . ” 

"Is Christine engaged to be mamed?” the wretched Raoul 
asked, in a choking voice 

"Why nol Why nol . . You know as well as I do that 
Chnstine couldn’t marry, even if she wanted tol 

"But I don’t know anythmg about it! . And why can’t 
Chnstine marry?” 

“Because of the Angel of Music, of course! . . 

“I don’t follow . 

‘Yes, he forbids her tol 

“He forbids her! . . . The Angel of Music forbids her to 
marry! . " 

'Oh, he forbids her . . without forbiddmg her It’s hke 
^ he tells her that, if she got mamed, she would 
never hear him agam That’s alll . . And that he would go 
away for ever! . So, you understand, she can’t let the 
^gel of Music go It’s quite natural ” 

Yas, yes,” echoed Raoul submissively, “it’s quite natural ” 

‘Besides, I thought Chnstine had told you all that, when 
she met you at Ferros, where she went with her good genius ” 

“Oh, she went to Ferros with her good gemus, did she?” 

“That IS to say, he arranged to meet her down there, m 
Berros churchyard, at Daa6’s grave He prormsed to play her 
Resurrection of Lazarus on her father’s violm!” 

Raoul de Chagny rose and, with a very authontative air, 
pronounced these peremptory words 

“Madame, you will have the goodness to tell me where that 
gemus lives ” 

The old lady did not seem surprised at this indiscreet com- 
mand She raised her eyes and said. 

“In Heavenl” 

Such simplicity baffled him. He did not know what to say 
in the presence of this candid and perfect faith m a gemus 
who came down, nightly from Heaven to haunt the dressmg- 
rooms at the Ofiera 

He now realized the possible state of mind of a girl brought 
up between a superstitious fiddler and a visionary old lady and 
he shuddered when he thought of the consequences of it all 


“Is Chnstinc still a good girl?'* lie asked suddenly, m spite 
of himself 

“I swear it, as I hope to be saved!” exclaimed the old 
woman, v/ho, this time, seemed to be incensed “And, if 
you doubt it, sm, I don’t 1 now what you arc here fori" 

Raoul tore at his gloves 

“How long has she Imown this ‘genius?’ *' 

“About three months , Yes, it's quite three months 
smcc he began to give her lessons ” 

Tlic viscount threw up his arms with a gesture of despair. 
“The genius gives her Icssonsl . . And where, pray?" 
"Now that she has gone away with him, I can’t say, but, 
up to a fortnight ago, it was m Christine’s dressing-room It 
would be impossible m this little flat The whole house laould 
bear them Whereas, at the Opera, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, there is no one about, do you seel" 

"Yes, I seel I seel” cned the viscount 
And he hurncdly took leave of Mroc. Valdrius, who asked 
herself if the young nobleman was not a little off his head 
He walked home to his brother’s bouse in a pitiful state 
He could have struck himself, banged his bead against the 
walls' To think that he had believed m her innocence, in her 
puntyl The Angel of Music! He knew him now! He saw him! 
It was beyond a doubt some unspeaJ'able tenor, a good-look- 
ing jackanapes, who mouthed and simpered as he sang! He 
thought himself as absurd and as wretched as could be Ob, 
what a miserable, lilUc, insigruficant, silly young man was M 
le Vicomte de Chagny! thought Raoul furiously. And she, 
what a bold and damnable sly creature' 

His brother was waiting for him and Raoul fell into his 
arms, hke a child The count consoled him, v/ithout aslung for 
explanations, and Raou! would certainly have long hesitated 
before telling him the story of the Angel of Music His 
brother suggested taking him out to dinner. Overcome as he 
v/as With despair, Raoul would probably have refused any in- 
vitation that evening, if the count bad not, as an inducement, 
told him that the lady of his thoughts had been seen, the night 
before, in company of the other sex in the Bois At first, the 
viscount refused to behevc, but he received such exact details 
that he ceased protesting. She had been seen, it appeared, 
dnvmg m a brougham, with the wmdow down She seemed 
to be slowly taking in the icy night air There was a glorious 
moon shining She was recognized beyond a doubt. As for her 
companion, only his shadowy outline was distinguished lean- 



agbac): in the darh The carriage was going at a v.alVmg 
ace m a lonely din’s behind the grand stand at Longchamp 
Raoul dressed m frantic haste, prepared to forget his dis- 
by flinging himself, as people say, into *‘thc vortex of 
ileasure ” Alas, he was a very sorry guest and, leaving his 
sother early, found himself, by ten o’clock in the evening, 
flacab.behmd the kongchamp racc-coursc 
It was bitterly cold The road seemed deserted and very 
raght under the moonhght. He told the dnver to wail for him 
I^tientiy at the comer of a near turning and, hiding himself 
he could, stood stamping his feet to keep warm He 
been indulgmg in this healthy exercise for hidf an hour 
when a carnage turned the comer of the road and came 
‘piElly inhis direction, at a walking pace 
^ It approached, he saw that a woman was leaning her 
^d from the window And, suddenly, the moon shed a pale 
gleam over her features 
“Chnsiinel" 


l^e sacred name of his love had sprung from his heart and 
^ hps. He could not keep it back He would have given 
^ything to withdraw it, for that name, proclaimed m the 
of the night, had acted as though it were the precon- 
^ signal for a funous rush on the part of the whole tum- 
t> which dashed past him before he could put into execu- 

his plan of leaping at the horses’ heads The carnage 
^dov7 had been closed and the gurl’s face had disappeared 
And the brougham, behmd which he was now running, was 
no more than a black spot on the white road 
Ho called out agam “Chnstmel” 

No reply And he stopped in the midst of the silence 
With a lack-luster eye, he stared down that cold, desolate 
road and into the pale, dead night. 'No thin g was colder than 
his heart, nothmg half so dead he had loved an angel and 
now he despised a womanl 

Raoul, how that little fairy of the North has trifled with 
youl Was it really, was it really necessary to have so fresh and 
young a face, a forehead so shy and always ready to cover 
Itself with the pink blush of modesty m order to pass m the 
lonely night, in a carnage and pair, accompamed by a mys- 
tenous lover? Surely there should he some limit to hypocrisy 
and lymgl 

She had passed without answenng his j cry . And he 
was thinking of dymg, and he was twenty years oldl 

His valet found him. m the morning sitting on his bed He 


had not undrc=?<;cd and tltc scmnt feared, at the sight of his 
fnco, that •lorne dtsastcr firul occurred Kaoui snntch^ his let- 
ter, from (he man’s, fiands, lie hud rccogni/cd Chnstioc's 
paper and hand-wrump She vaid; 

Di'ar 

Cjo to the mast cd hall a! the Opera on die night after 
to-morrow At t^SL'!\c o’clt'ck, he in the little room behind 
the chininey-plnce of the hie crush-room Stand near the 
door tliut leads to the Rotunda Don’t mention this appoint- 
ment to any one on earth. Wear a white domino and be 
carefully mashed As jou love me, do not let yourself be 
recognized 

QrPJSTLS'E. 


IX, At the Masked JidlJ 

"The envelope nan covered nub mud and unstamped It bore 
the words 'lo be handed to M. Je Vicomte Raoul dc Cbagny” 
wit 1 tlic address in pencil It mum h.asc been flung out in tltc 
nope that a passer-by would pick up the note find deliver ih 
which was what h.ippcncd Tlie note had been picked up on 
Uic pavement of tlic Place dc I’Opem 
Raoul read it over again with fevered eves No more was 
nee c o revive his hope The somber picture W'hich he had 
imagined of a Christine forgetting her duty to 
mif' mnn ^ ovigmal conccpuon of an unfortu- 

nmd’ victim of imprudence and exagger- 
a victim? wt/ extent, at Hus time, was she really 

prisoner was she? Into what whirlpool bad 

cruel nsked himself these questions with a 

frenzv seemed endurable beside the 

trcDY into .which he was thrown at the thouriit of a lying 
and deceitful Christine What had happened? What influSce 

hud earned ^ off and by 

By what me^ indeed but that of music? He knew Chns- 
tmes stoty After her father’s death, she acquired a dishSte 
of everything m life, including her art She went through the 
conservatoire hke a poor soi^ws ^ngmg-macbiL^AnfJ^d- 
denly, she awoke as though through the intcrvention’of a 
god The Angel of Music appeared upon the scmcJ She sane 
Marganta m Faust and tnumpbed! ... 
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i^e 'Angel "of Musicl . , . For three months the Angel of 
had been giving Christine lessons. . . . Ah, he was a 
?un‘ctu^ smging-inasterl . . , And now he was taking her 
fordnyesintheBois! . . . 

Raoul’s fingers clutched at his flesh, above his jealous heart 
la;^ jnexpenence, he now asked himself with terror what 
^e'the girl was playing? Up to what point could an opera- 
ting make a fool of a good-natured young man, quite new 
telove?Omiseryl . . . 

^Thus did Raoul’s thoughts fly from one extreme to the 
othtt. He no longer knew whether to pity Christine or to curse 
koiand he pitied and cursed her turn and turn about At all 
Wents, he boug^it a white dommo. 

The hour of the appomtment came at last With his face m 
a mask tnmmed with long, thick lace, lookmg like a pierrot 
in his white wrap, the viscount thought himself veiy ndicu- 
lous. Men of the world do not go to the Opera ball m fancy- 
,^inssl It was absurd One thought however, consoled the vis- 
tCount: he would certainly never be recognized! 

Ir*, This ball was an exceptional affair, given some time before 
?i®ovetide, m honor of the anniversary of the birth of a fa- 
mow draftsman, and it was expected to be much gayer, 
, noisier, more Bohemian than the ordmary masked ball Num- 
■1^ of artists had arranged to go, accompanied by a whole 
^cohort of models and pupils, who, by midnight began to cre- 
n tremendous dm. Raord climb^ the grand staircase at 
five minutes to twelve, did not Imger to look at the motley 
dresses displayed aU the way up the marble steps, one of the 
(Rchest settmgs in the world, allowed no facetious mask to 
"draw hun mto a war of wits, r^hed to no jests and shook off 
.the bold famiharity of a numb^ of couples who had already 
'become a tnfle too gay. Crossmg the big crush-room and 
from a mad whirl of dancers m which he was 
.‘caught for a moment he at last entered the room mentioned 
',tn Ghxistme’s letter He found it crammed, for this small space 
“Was the point where all those who were gomg to supper m the 
'Rotunda crossed those who were retummg from takmg a glass 
of'champagne The fun, here, waxed fast and furious 
Raoul leaned against a door-post and waited, "ife did not 
j wait long A black dommo passed and gave a quick squeeze 
-to (the tips of his fingers. He understood that it was she and 
^followed her 

^ r*' “Is that you, Chnstme?” he asked, between his teeth 
'-■^^.The black dommo turned round promptly and raised her 
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finger to her lips, no doubt to warn him not to mention her 
name again Raoul contmued to follow her m silence. 

He was afraid of losmg her, after meeting her agam m such 
strange circumstances His grudge agamst her was gone He 
no longer doubted that she had “nothmg to reproach herself 
with,” however peculiar and mexplicable her conduct might 
seem He was ready to make any display of clemency, forgive- 
ness or cowardice He was m love And, no doubt, he would 
soon receive a very natural explanation of her cunous ab- 
sence 

The black dommo turned back from time to time to sec if 
the white dommo was still foUowmg 

As Raoul once more passed through the great crush-room, 
this tune m the wake of his guide, he could not help noticing a 
group crowding round a person whose disguise, eccentnc au* 
and gruesome appearance were causmg a sensation It was a 
man dressed all m scarlet, with a huge hat and feathers on the 
top of a wonderful death’s head From his shoulders hung an 
immense red-velvet cloak, which trailed along the floor like a 
king’s tram, and on this cloak was embroidered, m gold let- 
ters, which every one read and repeated aloud, “Don’t touch 
me! I am Red Death stalkmg abroadl” 

Then one, greatly danng, did try to touch him . . . but a 
skeleton hand shot out of a cnmson sleeve and violently seized 
the rash one’s wnst, and he, feelmg the clutch of the knuckle- 
bones, the funous grasp of Death, uttered a cry of pam and 
terror When Red Death released him at last, he ran away 
hke a very madnian, pursued by the jeers of the bystanders 
It was at this moment that Raoul passed m front of the 
funereal masquerader, who bad just happened to turn m his 
direction And he nearly exclaimed 
“The death’s head of Perros-Guired” 

He had recognized him! He wanted to dart forward, 
forgetting Chnstme, but the black dommo, who also seemed 
a prey to some strange excitement, caught him by the arm and 
dragged him from the crush-room, far from the mad crowd 
through which Red Death was stalkmg 

The black dommo kept on tummg back and, apparently, 
on two occasions saw somethmg that startled her, for she 
burned her pace and Raoul’s as though they were being pur- 
sued 

They went up two floors Here, the stairs and comdors 
were almost deserted The black dommo opened the door of 
a pnvate box and beckoned to the white dommo to follow 
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i-TlieaCimstiiie, whom he lecognized by tbc sound of her 
see, closed the door behind them and warned him, in a whis- 
I, to Ktnain at the bach of the box and on no account to 
OT? himself Raoul took og his mask Christine kept hers on. 

®1, v)hea Raoul was about to ask her to remove it, he was 
‘ttpnsed to see her put her ear to the partition and hsten 
for a sound outside Tihcn she opened the door ajar, 
out mto the comdor and, in a low voice, said 
°He must have gone up higher ” Suddenly she exclaunedt 
coming down agaml” 

^ tried to close the door, but Raoul prevented her, for he 

on the top step of the staircase that led to the floor 

0 red foot, followed by another . and slowly, ma- 

the whole scarlet dress of R.ed Death met his eyes. 

ne once more saw the death’s head of Pertos-Guirec, 

“8 her he exclaimed, “This time, he shall not escape 
inel . , n 

Chnstme had slammed the door at the moment when 
^ on the pomt of rushmg out He tned to push her 


“Whom do you mean by ‘he’?” riie asked, m a changed 
y^o shall not escape you?” , . 

ool tned to overcome the girl’s resistance by force, o 
® repelled him with a strength which he woifld not hai^ 
3^ m her He understood, or thou^t be understood, 
temper 

^0 repeated angnly. “Why, he, the man who tadM 
>lBt hidTOus maskrf death! • Tl>= i 

“' AutchpxdatPenosl . Red Death! . . 1“ ^ 

, your {nend . your Angel of Mimio! • ^ 

^ snatch og his mask, as 1 shah snatch off my ° 

toe, we Bhjji loot each other m the “Lni yon 

?“ Wil and no hea hetween ns; and I shall know whom y 
and who loves you!” „ discon- 

He burst mto a mad laugh, while gesture, 

hte moan behind her velvet vifoner of white 

filing out her two arms, which fixed a ^ 

fiwb against the door , , not pass! . • • 

In the name of our love, 'Raoul, yo name of their 

, He stopped. What had she said? * , that she lov^ 
love? . Never before had 

ban And yet she had bad °PP° secondsl Accents 

her only ob]ect was to gam ... And, m accents 

to Death time to escape- 
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metit nnd flung it on the table. She sighed and let her pretty 
head fall into her two bands What was she thinking of? Of 
Kaoul? No, for Raoul heard her murmur “Poor Enkl” 

At Orst, he thought he must be mistaken. To begm with, he 
v,as persuaded that, if any one was to be pitied, it was he, 
p::ouI It would have been quite natmral if she had said, “Poor 
Raoul,” after what had happened between them Buh shak- 
her head, she repeated “Poor Enkl” 

V/Tiat had this Erik to do with Christme’s sighs and why 
-TJK she pitying Enk when Raoul was so unhappy? 

'^Oinstinc began to wnte, dehberately, calmly and so plac- 
s/*- that Raoul, who was still trembhng from the effects of 
'”’{ra2edy that separated them, was painfully impressed 
'"-ibat coolnessl” he said to himself 

,yrote on, filling two, three, four sheets Suddenly, she 
her head and bid the sheets m her bodice She 
to be bstening . Raoul also listened . Whence 
strange sound, that distant rhythm? . A faint 
^ -deemed to issue from the walls . yes, it was as 
^al]s themselves were singmgl . The song be- 
the words were now distmguishable 
a voice, a very beautiful, very soft, very captivating 
for all its softness, it remained a mde voice 
" yoict came nearer and nearer it came 


tin 


'’f ^gfoom, m front of Chnstme Chnstme rose and 
® yoice, as though speaking to some one 

“I am ready But you are late ” 
behind the curtain, could not beheve 


wall 


it approached 


and now the 




• appeared upon her bloodless bps, a smile 

when they receive the first hope of 


you < .^rytr lium J 

in the Showed him nothmg Christine’s face ht up 

ImC 

to? _ 

“May 

, V . Eor ^ °° s^^guig; and certainly 

'|^nlhatp'ij<^^^^|itlifc heard anything more absolutely 

^gloriously insidious, more dehcate, 
irresistibly tnumphant He 
now began to understand how 
• one evening, before the 
of a beauty hitherto un- 
’e doubtless still under 




iimeii 




led 

They w., 
ere almost 




What have you been doing this past fortnight? . . What 
IS this tale about the Angel of Music, which you have been 
telling Mamma Valerius? Some one may have taken you in, 
played upon your mnocence I was a witness of it myself, at 
Perros but you know what to beheve nowl You seem to 
me quite sensible, Chnstine You know what you are domg 
. And meanwhile Mamma Val6nus hes waiting for you at 
home and appeahng to your ‘good gemusl’ ^plain 
yourself, Chnstme, I beg of you! Anyone might have been 
deceived as I was What is this farce?” 

Chnstme simply took off her mask and said “Dear, it is a 
tragedyl” 

Raoul now saw her face and could not restrain an excla- 
mation of surprise and terror The fresh complexion of 
former days was gone A mortal pallor covered these features, 
which he had known so charmmg and so gentle, and sorrow 
had furrowed them with pitiless Imes and traced dark and 
unspeakably sad shadows under her eyes 

“My dearest! My dearest!” he moaned, holding out his 
arms ‘You promised to forgive me , 

“Perhaps! . . , Some day, perhaps!” she said, resummg 
her mask, and she went away, forbiddmg him, with a gesture, 
to follow her 

He tned to disobey her, but she turned round and repeated 
her gesture of farewell with such authonty that he dared not 
move a step 

He watched her till she was out of sight Then he also 
went down among the crowd, hardly knowmg what he was 
domg. With throbbmg temples and an achmg heart, and, as 
he crossed the danemg-floor, he asked if anybody had seen 
Red Death. Yes, every one had seen Red Death, but Raoul 
could not find him, and, at two o’clock m the mormng, he 
turned down the passage, behmd the scenes, that led to Chns- 
tme Daafe’s dressmg-room 

His footsteps took him to that room where he had first 
known suffermg He tapped at the door There was no an- 
swer He entered, as he had entered when he looked every- 
where for “the man’s voice ” The room was empty A gas-jet 
was bummg, turned down low He saw some wntmg-paper 
on a httle desk He thought of wntmg to Chnstme, but he 
heard steps m the passage He had only time to hide in the 
inner room, which was separated from the dressmg-room by 
a curtam 

Chnstme entered, took off her mask with a weary move- 


ment and flung it on the table She sighed and let her pretty 
head fall into her two hands What was she thinking of? Of 
Raoul? No, for Raoul heard her murmur. “Poor Enkl” 

At first, he thought he must be mistaken To begm with, he 
was persuaded that, if any one was to be pitied, it was he, 
Raoiii It would have been quite natural if she had said, “Poor 
Raoul,” after what had happened between them But, shak- 
mg her head, she repeated “Poor Enkl” 

What had this Enk to do with Chnstme’s sighs and why 
was she pitymg Enk when Raoul was so unhappy? 

Chnstme began to wnte, dehberately, calmly and so plac- 
idly that Raoul, who was still trembhng from the effects of 
the tragedy that separated them, was painfully impressed 
“What coolness!” he said to himself 

She wrote on, filling two, three, four sheets Suddenly, she 
raised her head and hid the sheets m her bodice • She 
seemed to be hstemng Raoul also hstened . . Whence 
came that strange sound, that distant rhythm? . A faint 
smgmg seemed to issue from the walls . yes, it was as 
though the walls themselves were singmgl . . The song be- 

came plainer . the words were now distmguishable . . 
he heard a voice, a very beautiful, very soft, veiy caphvatmg 
voice . . but, for all its softness, it remamed a male voice 
The voice came nearer and nearer it came 
through the wall . . it approached . and now the 
voice was in the room, m front of Chnstme Christine rose and 
addressed the voice, as though speakmg to some one 

“Here I am, Enk,” she said “I am ready But you are late ” 
Raoul, peepmg from behmd the curtain, could not beheve 
his eyes, which showed him nothmg Chnstme’s face lit up 
A smile of happmess appeared upon her bloodless hps, a smile 
like that of sick people when they receive the fir^ hope of 
recovery 

The voice without a body went on smging; and certainly 
Raoul had never m his hfe heard anythmg more absolutely 
and heroically sweet, more glonously msidious, more dehcate, 
more powerful, m short, more irresistibly tnumphant He 
hstened to it m a fever and he now began to understand how 
Chnstme Daa6 was able to appear one evenmg, before the 
stupefied audience, with accents of a beauty hitherto un- 
known, of a superhuman exaltation, while doubtless stiU under 
the mfluence of the mystenous and mvisifale master. 

The voice was smgmg the Weddmg-mght Song from 
Romeo and Juliet Raoul saw Chnstme stretch out her arms 
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to the voice as she had done, in Perros churchyard, to the in- 
visible viohn playing The Resurrection of Lazarus And noth- 
ing could descnbe the passion with which the voice sang* 

‘Tate hnlcs thee to me for ever and a dayl” 

The strains went through Raoul’s heart Strugghng against 
the charm that seemed to depnve him of all his wiU and all 
his energy and of almost all his lucidity at the moment when 
he needed them most, he succeeded m drawmg back the cur- 
fmn that hid him and he walked to where Christine stood She 
herself was movmg to the back of the room, the whole wall 
of which was occupied by a great mirror that reflected her 
image, but not his, for he was just behmd her and entirely 
covered by her 

‘Tate hnks thee to me for ever and )a dayl” 

Chnstme walked toward her image m the glass and the 
image came toward her The two Chnstmes — the real one 
and the reflection — ended by touchmg, and Raoul put out 
his arms to clasp the two m one embrace But, by a sort of 
dazzling miracle that sent him staggenng, Raoul was suddenly 
flung back, while an icy blast swept over his face, he saw, not 
two, but four, eight, twenty Chnstmes spinning round him, 
langhmg at him and fleemg so swiftly that he could not touch 
one of them At last, everythmg stood stfll again, and he saw 
himself m the glass But Chnstme had disappeared 

He rushed up to the glass He struck at the walls Nobodyl 
And meanwhile the room still echoed with a distant passion- 
ate smgmg. 

‘Tate links thee to me for ever and a dayl” 

Which way, which way had Chnstme gone? . . Which 
way would she return? 

Would she return? Alas, had she not declared to him that 
everythmg was finished? And was the voice not repeatmg 

‘Tate links thee to me for ever and a dayl” 

To me? To whom? 

Then, worn out, beaten, empty-brained, he sat down on the 
chair which Chnstme had just left Like her, he let his head 
fall mto his hands When he raised it, the tears Were stream- 
mg down his young cheeks, real, heavy tears hke those which 
jealous chfldren shed, tears that wept for a sorrow which was 
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m no way fanciful, but which is common to all the lovers on 
earth and which he expressed aloud. 

“Who IS this Erik?” he said. 


X. V or get the Name of the Man^s Voice 

The day after Chnstme had vamshed before his eyes in a sort 
of dazzlement that still made him doubt the evidence of his 
senses, M le Vicomte de Chagny called to inquire at Mamma 
VaI6nus’ He came upon a charming picture, Chnstme her- 
self was seated by the bedside of the old lady, who was sitting 
up against the pillows, kmttmg The pink and white had re- 
turned to the young girl’s cheeks The dark rings round her 
eyes had disappeared Raoul no longer recognized the tragic 
face of the day before If the veil of melancholy over those 
adorable features had not still appeared to the young man as 
the last trace of the weird drama m whose toils that mysten- 
ous child was strugghng, he could have beheved that Chns- 
tme was not Its herome at all 

She rose, without showing any emotion, and offered him 
her hand But Raoul’s stupefaction was so great that he stood 
there dumbfounded, without a gesture, without a word 

“Well, M de Chagny,” exclaimed Mamma Valdnus, 
“don’t you know our Chnstme? Her good gemus has sent her 
back to us I” 

“Mamma!” the girl broke m promptly, while a deep blush 
mantled to her eyes “I thought, mamma, that there was to 
be no more question of that! . . . You know there is no such 
thmg as the Angel of Music!” 

“But, child, he gave you lessons for three monthsl” 

“Mamma, I have promised to explam everythmg to you one 
of these days, and I hope to do so . but you have prom- 
ised me, until that day, to be silent and to ask me no more 
questions whatever!” 

“Provided that you promised never to leave me agami But 
have you promised that, Chnstme?” 

“Mamma, all this can not interest M de Chagny ” 

“On the contrary, mademoiselle,” said the young man, in a 
voice which he tned to make firm and brave, but which still 
trembled, “anythmg that concerns you mterests me to an ex- 
tent which perhaps you will one day imderstand I do not 
"'f* y that my surprise equals my pleasure at findmg you with 
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your adopted mother and that, after what happened between 
us yesterday, after what you said and what I was able to 
guess, I hardly expected to see you here so soon. I should be 
the first to dehght at your return, if you were not so bent on 
preserving a secrecy that may be fatal to you . and I have 
been your friend too long not to be farmed, with Mme 
Valerius, at a disastrous adventure which wdl retnam dan- 
gerous so long as we have not unraveled its threads and of 
which you wiU certainly end by bemg the victim, Chnstme ” 
At these words, Mamma Valdnus tossed about in her bed 
“What does this mean?” she cned. “Is Chnstme m dan- 
ger?” 

“Yes, madame,” said Raoul courageously, notwithstandmg 
the signs which Chnstme made to him 
“My Godl” exclaimed the good, simple old woman, gasp- 
mg for breath “You must teU me everythmg, Chnstme 1 Why 
did you try to reassure me? And what danger is it, M. 
de Chagny?” 

“An impostor is abusmg her good faith ” 

“Is the Angel of Music an impostor?” 

“She told you herself that there is no Angel of Music ” 

“But then what is it, m Heaven’s name? You will be the 
death of mel” 

“There is a terrible mystery around us, madame, aroimd 
you, around Chnstme, a mystery much more to be feared 
than any number of ghosts or gemil” 

Mamma Val6nus turned a terrified face to Chnstme, who 
had already run to her adopted mother and was holdmg her 
in her arms 

“Don’t beheve him, mummy, don’t beheve him ,” she re- 
peated 

“Then tell me that yon will never leave me agam ” implored 
the widow 

Chnstme was silent and Raoul resumed 
“That IS what you must promise, Chnstme It is the only 
thing that can reassvue your mother and me We will under- 
take not to ask you a smgle question about the past, if you 
promise us to remam under our protection m future ” 

“That IS an undertakmg which I have not asked of you 
and a promise which I refuse to make youl” said the young 
girl haughtily “I am mistress of my own actions, M de 
Chagny you have no nght to control them, and I will beg 
you to desist henceforth As to what I have done during the 
last fortmght, there is only one man m the world who has the 
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nght to demand an account of me; my husband! Well, I have 
no husband and I never mean to many!” 

She threw out her hands to emphasize her words and Raoul 
turned pale, not only because of the words which he had 
heard, but because he had caught sight of a plam gold ring 
on Chnstme’s finger. 

“You have no husband and yet you wear a weddmg-rmg.” 
He tned to seize her hand, but she swiftly drew it back. 
“That’s a present!” she said, blushmg once more and vainly 
stnvmg to hide her embarrassment 

“Chnstme! As you have no husband, that ring can only 
have been given by one who hopes to make you his wife! Why 
deceive us further? Why torture me still more? That nng is 
a promise, and that promise has been accepted!” 

“That’s what I said!” exclaimed the old lady. 

“And what did she answer, madame?” 

“What I chose,” said Chnstme, dnven to exasperation 
“Don’t you think, monsieur, that this cross-exammation has 
lasted long enough? As far as I am concerned . 

Raoul was afraid to let her finish her speech He mter- 
rupted her 

“I beg your pardon for speakmg as I did, mademoiselle. 
You know the good mtenhons that make me meddle, just 
now, m matters which, you no doubt think, have nothmg to 
do with me But allow me to tell you what I have seen — and 
I have seen more than you suspect, Chnstme — or what I 
thought I saw, for, to teU you the truth, I have sometimes 
been mclmed to doubt the evidence of my eyes ” 

“Well, what did you see, sir, or thmk you saw?” 

“I saw your ecstasy at the sound of the voice, Christine; 
the voice that came from the wall or the next room to yours 
. . yes, your ecstasyl And that is what makes me alanned 

on your behalf You are under a very dangerous spell And 
yet it seems that you are aware of the imposture, because you 
say to-day that there is no Angel of Music! In that case, 
Chnstme, why did you follow him t^t time? "Why did you 
stand up, with radiant features, as though you were re^y 
hearing angels? . . Ah, it is a very dangerous voice, Chris- 
tine, for I myself, when I heard it, was so much fascinated by 
it that you vanished before my eyes without my seemg which 
way you passed! Chnstme, Chnstme, in the name of Heaven, 
m the name of your father who is m Heaven now and who 
" loved you so dearly and who loved me too, Chnstme, tell us, 
1. your benefactress and me, to whom does that voice be- 


long? If you do, we will save you in spite of yourself Come, 
Chnstme, the name of the man! The name of the man who 
had the audacity to put a nng on your finger!” 

“M de Chagny,” the girl declared coldly, “you shall never 
know!” 

Thereupon, seemg the hostihty with which her ward had 
addressed the viscount. Mamma Valdnus suddenly took Chris- 
tine’s part 

“And, if she does love that man, monsieur le vicomte, even 
then It is no busmess of yours!” 

“Alas, madame,” Raoul humbly rephed, unable to restram 
his tears, “alas, I beheve that Chnstme really does love him! 
. But it IS not only that which drives me to despair, for 
what I am not certam of, madame, is that the man whom 
Chnstme loves is worthy of her love!” 

“It IS for me to be the judge of that, monsieur!” said Chns- 
tme, lookmg Raoul angnly m the face 
“When a man,” contmued Raoul, “adopts such romantic 
methods to entice a young girl’s affections ” 

“The man must be either a viUam, or the gnl a fool is that 
It?” ' 

“Chnstme!” 

“Raoul, why do you condemn a man whom you have never 
seen, whom no one knows and about whom you yourself 
know no thin g?” 

“Yes, Chrntme . . Yes I at least know the name 
that you thought to keep from me for ever . . . The name 
of your Angel of Music, mademoiselle, is Enkl” 

Chnstme at once betrayed herself She turned as white as 
a sheet and stammered. 

‘Who told you?” 

‘‘You yourself!” 

“How do you mean?” 

“By pitymg him the other mght, the mght of the masked 
ball When you went to your dressmg-room, did you not say, 
Boor Enk?’ Well, Chnstme, there was a poor Raoul who 
overheard you ” 

‘This IS the second time that you have listened behmd 
the door, M de Chagny!” 

I was not behmd the door . I was m the dressmg- 
m the inner room, mademoiselle ” 

Oh, unhappy man!” moaned the gul, showmg every sign 
^un^eakable terror “Unhappy man! Do you want to be 
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‘Terhaps ” 

Raoul uttered this “perhaps” with so much love and de- 
spair m his voice that Chnstme could not keep back a sob 
She took his hands and looked at him with all ttie pure affec- 
tion of which she was capable* 

“Raoul,” she said, “forget the man’s voice and do not even 
remember its name You must never try to fathom the 
mystery of the man’s voice ” 

“Is the mystery so very terrible?” 

“There is no more awful mystery on this earth Swear to 
me that you will make no attempt to find out,” she msisted, 
“Swear to me that you will never come to my dressmg-room, 
unless I send for you ” 

“Then you promise to send for me sometimes, Chnsbne?” 

“I promise ” 

“When?” 

‘To-morrow ” 

“Then I swear to do as you ask ” 

He kissed her hands and went away, cursing Enk and re- 
solvmg to be patient 


XI. Above the Trap-Doors 

The next day, he saw her at the Opera She was still wearing 
the plam gold rmg She was gentle and kmd to him She 
talk^ to lum of the plans which he was fomung, of his fu- 
ture, of his career. 

He told her that the date of the Polar expedition had been 
put forward and that he would leave France m three weeks, 
or a month at latest She suggested, almost gaily, that he must 
look upon the voyage with dehgfit as a stage toward his com- 
ing fame And when he rephed that fame without love was no 
attraction m his eyes, she treated him as a child whose sor- 
rows were only short-lived 

“How can you speak so hghtly of such senous thmgs?” he 
asked “Perhaps we shall never see each other agaml I may 
die during that expedition ” 

“Or I,” she said simply 

She no longer smiled or jested She seemed to be thinking 
of some new thing that had entered her mmd for the first 
tune Her eyes were all aglow with it 

“What are you thinking of, Chnstme?” 
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“I am' thinking that we shall not see each other again . ” 
“And does that make you so radiant? ” 

“And that, in a month, we shall have to say good-by for 
ever'” 

“Unless, Christine, we pledge our faith and wait for each 
other for ever ” 

She put her hand on his mouth 

“Hush, Raoul! You know there is no question of 
fhat , j I And we shall never be married that is understood ' ” 
She seemed suddenly almost unable to contain an over- 
powenng gaiety She clapped her hands with childish glee 
Raoul stared at her in amazement 

But but,” she continued, bolding out her two hands 
® or rather giving them to him, as though she had 

^ enly resolved to make him a present of them, “but if we 
^ not be mamed, we can we can be engaged’ No- 
y Will know but ourselves, Raoul There have been plenty 
secret mamages why not a secret engagement? We 
dear, for a month' In a month, you wiU go away, 
longi”'^^ happy at the thought of that month aU my hfe 

She was enchanted with her inspiration Then she became 
serious agam 

This,” she said, "is a happiness that will harm no one " 

^^0 "^03- He bowed to Christine and said 
‘“Wh ®oioiselle, I have the honor to ask for your hand ” 
y» you have both of them already, my dear betrothed' 
^ Raoul, how happy we shall be! We must play 
at being engaged aU day long ” 

lilcp^ prettiest game in the world and they enjoyed it 

thev ^ ^^tiren that they were Oh, the wonderful speeches 
cha^ ^^1 ®®ch other and the eternal vows they ex- 
at b played at hearts as other children might play 

to ^ A ^ really their two hearts that they flung 

be very, very handy to catch them, 

each time, without hurting them 

was ^ game began, Raoul’s heart 

Words ^ stopped playing and uttered these wild 

so to the North Pole! ” 

a Dossih^I!^ who in her innocence, had not dreamed of such 
reproaebS^hr'^f^ discovered the danger of the game and 
to Raoul’c r ^ bitterly She did not say a word m reply 
s remark and went straight home 
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This happened in the afternoon, in the singer’s dressing 
room, where they met every day and where they amused 
th^selves fay dining on three biscuits, two glasses of port 
violets In the evening, she did not sing, and 
0 id not receive his usual letter, though they had arranged 
to write to each other daily during that month The next 
morning, he ran off to Mamma Valerius, who told him that 
Christine had gone away for two days She had left at five 
o clock the day before 

Raoul was distracted He hated Mamma Valerius for giv- 
ing im such news as that with such stupefying calmness He 
^ut the old lady obviously knew nothing 
t ^he following day She returned in 

n^ph She renewed her extraordinary success of the gala 
pertomance Since the adventure of the “toad,” Carlotta bad 

The terror of a fresh 
3C ed her heart and deprived her of all her power of 
theater that had witnessed her incompre- 
nsible disgrace had become odious to her She contrived to 
contract Daa6 was offered the vacant place for the 
me She received thunders of applause m the Juive 

to ° was present, was the only one 

for rhrtcf^ caring the thousand echoes of this fresh triumph, 

whisnereH^i*^^th^' A distant voice 

wnijpered in the young man’s ear 

give It to to-night, and you did not 

give it to vou ^ to-night and did not 

doing the nncf H ^ 

He mn Erik 1 ” 

Shesawhim ^'^cnes and placed himself in her way. 

^ 'i?™ hS 

Cl uespainng brother and sister who havi» *t, 

a Mmmon ]oss and who meet to mourn a dLdmnT 
Suddenly, she snatched herself from the vn„na^ ’ ft- 
and timid embrace, seemed to hsten To ? ® 

a qu^ gesmre, Po.n Jt tte door'^X'nTt 

she said, m so low a voice thaT,P v ! °° 
rather than heard her words ^ ^ viscount guessed 
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"To-morrow, my dear betrothedl And be happy, Raoul I 
sang for you 

He returned the next day But those two days of absence 
had broken the charm of them dehghtful make-beheve They 
looked at each other, m the dressing-room, with their sad 
eyes, without cxchangmg a word Raoul had to restram him- 
self not to cry out 

“I am jealous' I am jealous! I am jealous!” 

But she heard him all the same Then she said 
“Come for a walk, dear The air will do you good ” 

Raoul thought that she would propose a stroll m the coun- 
hy, far from that buildmg which he detested as a prison 
whose jailer he could feel walking within the walls the 
jailer Eiik But she took him to the stage and made him 
sit on the wooden curb of a well, m the doubtful peace and 
coolness of a first scene set for the evenmg’s performance 
On another day, she wandered with him, hand m hand, 
along the deserted paths of a garden whose creepers had 
been cut out by a decorator’s skilful hands It was as though 
real sky, the real flowers, the real earth were forbidden 
wr for all time and she condemned to breathe no other air 
Ihan that of the theater An occasional fireman passed, watch- 
jag over theur melancholy idyll from afar And she would drag 
buu Up above the clouds, m the magnificent disorder of the 
gpd, where she loved to make him giddy by running m front 
of him along the frail bridges, among the thousands of ropes 
^tened to the pulleys, the wmdlasses, the rollers, in the midst 
0 a regular forest of yards and masts If he hesitated, she 
^ adorable pout of her bps 
^ou, a sailor!” 

And then they returned to terra ftrma, that is to say, to 
passage that led them to the httle gurls’ dancmg-school, 
^ between six and ten were practismg their steps, 
w th a becommg great dancers one day, “covered 

* ” Meanwhile, Chnstme gave them sweets 


e took him to the wardrobe and property-rooms, took 
all over her empire, which was artificial, but immense, 
and^^^ ®®venteen stones from the ground-floor to the roof 
habited by an army of subjects She moved among them 
hac d queen, encouragmg them m their labors, sit- 

Workrn ^ ^ workshops, givmg words of advice to the 

tijgj whose hands hesitated to cut into the nch stuffs 
ere to clothe heroes There were inhabitants of that 



country who practised every trade There were cobblers, there 
were goldsmiths AH had learned to know her and to love her, 
for she always mterested herself m aU their troubles and all 
their httle hobbies 

She knew unsuspected comers that were secretly occupied 
by httle old couples She knocked at their door and mtro- 
duced Raoul to them as a Prmce Chamimg who had asked 
for her hand, and the two of them, sittmg on some worm- 
eaten “property,” would listen to the legends of the Opera, 
even as, m their childhood, they had listened to the old 
Breton tales Those old people remembered nothmg outside 
the Opera They had hved there for years without number 
Past managements had forgotten them, palace revolutions 
had taken no notice of them, the history of France had run 
Its course unknown to them, and nobody recollected their 
existence 

The precious days sped in this way, and Raoul and Chris- 
tine, by affectmg excessive mterest m outside matters, strove 
awkwardly to hide from each other the one thought of then: 
hearts One fact was certain, that Chnstme, who until then 
had shown herself the stronger of the two, became suddenly 
mexpressibly nervous When on their expeditions, she would 
start runmng without reason or else suddenly stop, and her 
hand, turmng ice-cold m a moment, would hold the young 
man back Sometimes her eyes seemed to pursue imaginary 
shadows She cned, “This way,” and ‘This way,” and “This 
way,” laughmg a breathless laugh that often ended m tears 
Then Raoul tried to speak, to question her, m spite of his 
promises But, even b^ore he had worded lus question, she 
answered feverishly 
“Nothmg I swear it is nothmg ” 

Once, when they were passmg before an open trap-door 
on the stage, Raoul stopped over the dark cavity 

“You have shown me over the upper part of your empire, 
Chnstme, but there are strange stones told of the lower park 
Shall we go down?” 

She caught him m her arms, as though she feared to see 
him disappear down the black hole, and, m a trembhng voice, 
whispered 

“Neverl I wiU not have you go there! Besides, 
it’s not mme . everything that is underground belongs to 
htmr ‘ * 

Raoul looked her m the eyes and said roughly, 

“So he hves down there, does he?” 
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“I never said so . Who told you a thing hke that? 
Come away! I sometimes wonder if you are quite sane, Raoul 
You always take thmgs m such an impossible way 
Come along! Come!” 

^d she literally dragged him away, for he was obstinate 

Md wanted to remam by the trap-door, that hole attracted 
him 


ttie trap-door was closed and so qmckly that 
ey did not even see the hand that worked it, and they re- 
m^ed quite dazed 

Perhaps he was there,” Raoul said, at last 
shrugged her shoulders, but did not seem easy 

h was the ‘trap-door-shutters ’ They must do 
know They open and shut the trap- 
shtiH particular reason It’s like the ‘door- 

niust spend their time somehow ” 
uut suppose It were he. Chnstme?” 

“nt ’ himself up, he is workmg ” 

^n, r^yi jjg.g workmg, is he?” 

thpco!!’ ^ trap-doors and work at 

.-S?" time ” She shivered 
jat IS he workmg at?” 

• • terrible! . But it’s all the better for us 

aot eat H i ^ at that, he sees nothmg, he does 

becoini ^^^the for days and mghts at a time . 

With the amuse him- 

Then agam She was still holdmg him m her 

m her turn: 

.^oseitwere her 
,^eyou afraid of him?” 

bae Was car^ day and the foUowmg days, Chns- 

^creased a ^^°^d the trap-doors Her agitation only 

^Ved Very 1 t ^ passed At last, one afternoon, she ar- 
^ desperatel desperately pale and her eyes 

^cludiup rti f u’ Raoul resolved to go to all lengths, 
that he foreshadowed when he blurted out 

she first tniri u ^ die North Pole expedition unless 

"Hush! secret of the man’s voice 

anfortun^e name! Suppose he heard you, 

^ stared wildly at everythmg around her. 
ove you from his power, Chnstme, I swear it. 
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And you shall not think of him any more ” 

“Is it possible?” 

She allov/ed herself this doubt, which v/as an encourage- 
ment, while dragging the young man up to the topmost floor 
of the theater, far, very far from the trap-doors 

“I shall hide you m some unknown comer of the world, 
where he can not come to look for you You will be safe, and 
then I shall go av/ay as you have sworn never to marry ” 
Chnstme seized Raoul’s hands and squeezed them with in- 
credible rapture But, suddenly becoming alarmed again, she 
turned away her head 

“Higher!” was all she said “Higher sblll” 

And she dragged him up toward the summit 
He had a difficulty m following her They were soon un- 
der the very roof, m the maze of timber-work They shpped 
through the buttresses, the rafters, thfe joists, they ran from 
beam to beam as they might have run from tree to tree in a 
forest 

And, despite the care which she took to look behmd her 
at every moment, she failed to see a shadow which followed 
her like her own shadow, which stopped when she stopped, 
which started agam when she did and which made no more 
noise than a well-conducted shadow should As for Raoul, he 
saw nothing either, for, when he had Christine m front of 
him, nothing mterested him that happened behmd. 


Xn. Apollons Lyre 

In this way, they reached the roof Chnstme tapped over it 
as lightly as a swallow Their eyes swept the empty space be- 
tween ibe three domes and the tnangular pediment She 
breathed freely over Pans, the whole valley of which was 
seen at work below She called Raoul to come quite close to 
her and they walked side by side along the zinc streets, in the 
leaden avenues, they looked at their twin shapes m the huge 
tankas, full of stagnant water, where, in the hot weather, the 
httle boys of the ballet, a score or so, learn to swim and dive 
The shadow had followed behind them, chngmg to theu 
steps, and the two children httle suspected its presence when 
they at last sat down, trustingly, under the mighty protection 
of Apollo, who, with a great bronze gesture, lifted his huge 
lyre to the heart of a crimson sky 



It vras a gorgeous spring evening Clouds, which had just 
received their gossamer robe of gold and purple from the set- 
tag sun, drifted slowly by, and Chnslinc said to Raoul 
“Soon we shall go farther and faster than the clouds, to the 
end of the world, and then you will leave me, Raoul But, if, 
when the moment comes for you to take me away, I refuse 
to go with you — ^wcll you must carry me off by forccl” 

“Are you afraid that you will chance your mmd, Chris- 
tine?’’ 

“I don’t know,” she said, shaking her head in an odd fash- 
ion “He IS a demonl” And she shivered and nestled in his 
arms with a moan. “I am afraid now of going back to hve 
With him m the ground!” 

‘^What compels you to go back, Chnstinc?” 

“If I do not go back to him, temble misfortunes may hap- 
pen' ^ But I can’t do it, I can’t do it! I know one 
ought to be sorry for people who live underground But 
he IS too homblel And yet the time is at hand, I have only a 
day left, and, if 1 do not go, he will come and fetch me with 
^ voice And he will drag me with him, underground, and 
go on his knees before me, with his death’s head And he will 
tell me that he loves mel And he will cry! Ob, those tears, 
Raoul, those tears m the two black eye-sockets of the death’s 
ueadl I can not see those tears flow agam!” 

She wrung her hands m anguish, while Raoul pressed her 
to his heart, 

‘No, no, you shall never agam hear him tell you that he 
loves youl You shall not see his tears! Let us fly, Christine, 
let us fly at once!” 

And he tned to drag her away, then and there But she 
stopped him 

“No, no,” she said, shaking her head sadly “Not nowl 
It Would be too cruel let him hear me sing to-morrow 
evenmg and then we will go away You must come and 
fetch me m my dressmg-room at midnight exactly He wdl 
then be waitmg for me m the dmmg-room by the lake 
We shall be free and you shall take me away You 
must promise me that, Raoul, even if I refuse, for I feel that, 
if I go back this tune, I shall perhaps never return ” 

And she gave a sigh to which it seemed to her that an- 
other sigh, behind her, rephed. 

“Didn’t you hear?” ’ 

Her teeth chattered. 

“No,’ said Raoul, “I heard no thin g *’ 
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“It is too temble,” she confessed, “to be always trerablmg 
hke this I And yet we run no danger here, we are at 
home, m the sky, m the open air, in the hght The sun is flam- 
mg, and mght-birds can not bear to look at the sun I have 
never seen him by daylight it must be awful 1 Oh, 
the first time I saw him! . I thought that he was going to 
die ” 

“Why?” asked Raoul, really frightened at the aspect which 
this strange confidence was taking 

“Because 1 had seen him!" 

This time, Raoul and Christine turned round at the same 
time 


“There is some one in pain,” said Raoul “Perhaps some 
one has been hurt Did you hear?” 

“I can’t say,” Christine confessed “Even when he is not 
there, my ears are full of his sighs Still, if you heard 
They stood up and looked around them They were quite 
alone on the immense lead roof They sat down agam and 
Raoul said 


“Tell me how you saw him first” 

“I had heard him for three months without seemg him. 
The first time I heard it, I thought, as you did, that that ador- 
able voice was singmg in another room I went out and looked 
everywhere, but, as you know, Raoul, my dressmg-room is 
very much by itself, and I could not find the voice outside my 
room, whereas it went on steadily mside And it not only 
sang, but it spoke to me and answered my questions, hke a 
real man’s voice, with this difference, that it was as beautiful 
as the voice of an angel I had never got the Angel of Music 
whom ray poor father had promised to send me as soon as he 
was dead I really t hink that Mamma Val6nus was a little bit 
to blame I told her about it, and she at once said, ‘It must 
be the Angel, at any rate, you can do no harm by asking 
him ’ I did so, and the man’s voice rephed that, yes, it was 
the Angel’s voice, the voice which I was expecUng and which 
my father had promised me From that tune onward, the 
voice and I became great fnends It asked leave to give me 
lessons every day I agreed and never failed to keep the ap- 
pointment which It gave me m my dressmg-room You have 

“ere* 

™-your aecom- 

"We were aeeompaiued by a mm.o which I do not know; 



it was belund the wall and wonderfully accurate The voice 
seemed to understand mine exactly, to know precisely where 
my father had left off teachmg me In a few weeks’ time, I 
hardly knew myself when I sang I was even frightened I 
seemed to dread a sort of witchcraft behmd it, but Mamma 
Val6nus reassured me She said that she knew I was much 
too Simple a girl to give the devd a hold on me My 
progress, by the voice’s own order, was kept a secret between 
the voice, Mamma Valdnus and myself It was a cunous 
thmg, but, outside the dressmg-room, I sang with my ordi- 
nary, every-day voice and nobody noticed anythmg I did all 
hat the voice asked It said, “Wait and see we shall astomsh 
?ansr And I waited and hved on m a sort of ecstatic -dream, 
it was then that I saw you for the first time one evenmg, m 
the house I was so glad that I never thought of concealmg 
my delight when I reached my dressmg-room Unfortunately, 
the voice was there before me and soon noticed, by my air, 
that somethmg had happened It asked what was the matter 
and I saw no reason for keepmg our story secret or conceal- 
mg the place which you filled m my heart Then the voice 
was silent I called to it, but it did not reply; I begged and en- 
treated, but m vam I was terrified lest it had gone for good 
I Wish to Heaven it had, dearl That mght, I went home 
m a desperate condition I told Mamma V^6nus, who said, 
‘Why, of course, the voice is jealous!’ And that dear, first re- 
vealed to me that I loved you ” 

Chnstine stopped and laid her head on Raoul’s shoulder 
They sat like that for a moment, m silence, and they did not 
see, did not perceive the movement at a few steps from 
them, of the creepmg shadow of two great black wings, a 
shadow that came along the roof so near, so near them that 
It could have stifled them by closmg over them 
“The next day,” Chnstine continued, with a sigh, “I went 
back to my dressing-room m a very pensive frame of rmnd 
The voice was there, spoke to me with great sadness and 
told me plainly that if I must bestow my heart on earth, 
there was nothmg for the voice to do but to go back to 
Heaven And it said this with such an accent of human sor- 
row that I ought then and there to have suspected and begun 
to beheve that I was the victim of my deluded senses But my 
faith m the voice, with which the memory of my father was 
so closely mtcrmingled, remained undisturbed I feared noth- 
mg so much as that I might never hear it agam, I had thought 
about my love for you and realized all the useless danger of 



11, ana i aia not even Know ii you rememucicu me Yruav- 
ever happened, your position in society forbade me to con- 
template the possibility of ever marrying you, and I swore to 
the voice that you were no more than a brother to me nor 
ever would be and that my heart was mcapable of any earthly 
love And that, dear, was why I refused to recognize or see 
you when I met you on the stage or m the passages Mean- 
while, the hours durmg which the voice taught me were 
spent in a divine frenzy, until, at last, the voice said to me, 
‘You can now, ChnsUne Daa6, give to men a httle of the 
music of Heaven ’ I don’t know how it was that Carlotta did 
not come to the theater that night nor why I was called upon 
to smg m her stead, but I sang with a rapture I had never 
known before and I felt for a moment as if my soul were 


leaving my bodyl" 

“Oh, Chnstme,” said Raoul, “my heart quivered that night 
at every accent of your voice I saw the tears stream down 
your cheeks and I wept with you How could you smg, smg 
hke that while crymg?” 

“I felt myself famtmg,” said Chnstme, “I closed my eyes 
When I opened them, you were by my side But the voice 
was there also, Raoull I was afraid for your sake and agam I 
would not recognize you and began to laugh when you re- 
mmded me that you had picked up my scarf m the seal 
Alas, there is no deceiving the voice! The voice recog- 
nized you and the voice was jealousl It said that, if I 
did not love you, I would not avoid you, but treat you like 
any other old fnend It made me scene upon scene At last, I 
said to the voice, ‘That will do! I am gomg to Ferros to-mor- 
row, to pray on my father’s grave, and I shall ask M Raoul 
de Chagny to go with me’ ‘Do as you please,’ replied the 
voice, ‘but I shall be at Ferros too, for I am wherever you are, 
Chnstme, and, if you are still worthy of me, if you have not 
bed to me, I will play you The Resurrection of Lazarus, on 
the stroke of midmght, on your father’s tomb and on your 
father’s violin ’ That, dear, was how I came to wnte you the 
letter that brought you to Ferros How could I have been so 
beguiled? How was it, when I saw the personal, the selfish 
point of view of the voice, that I did not suspect some im- 
postor? Alas, I was no longer mistress of myself I had be- 
come his thmgl” 


f to know the 

Of abonn- 


“Know the truth, Raoul? Rid myself of that mghtmare? 
But, my poor boy, I was not caught m the mghtmare until 
the day when I learned the truth! Pity me, Raoul, pity 
me! You remember the terrible evemng when Carlotta 
thought that she had been turned into a toad on the stage and 
when the house was suddenly plunged m darkness through 
the chandeher crashmg to the floor? There were killed and 
Wounded that mght and the whole theater rang with terrified 
screams My first thought was for you and the voice I was 
at once easy, where you were concerned, for I had seen you 
lu your brother’s box and I knew that you were not m dan- 
ger But the voice had told me that it would be at the per- 
formance and 1 was really afraid for it, ]ust as if it had been 
an ordmary person who was capable of dying I thought to 
niyself, ‘The chandeher may have come down upon the 
voice ’ I was then on the stage and was nearly runmng into 
toe house, to look for the voice among the killed and 
Wounded, when I thought that, if the voice was safe, it 
Would be sure to be m my dressmg-room and I rushed to my 
room. The voice was not there I locked my door and, with 
tears m my eyes, besought it, if it were still ahve, to manifest 
dself to me The voice did not reply, but sudderdy I heard a 
long, beautiful wail which I knew well It is the plamt of Laz- 
anis when, at the sound of the Redeemer’s voice, he begms 
0 open his eyes and see the hght of day It was the music 
Which you and I, Raoul, heard at Perros And then the voice 
^an to smg the leadmg phrase, ‘Cornel And believe m mel 
Whoso beheves m me shall hvel Walkl Whoso hath beheved 
® shall never die! ’ I can not tell you the effect 
which that music had upon me It seemed to command me, 
personally, to come, to stand up and come to it It retreated 
and I followed ‘Come! And beheve in me!’ I beheved m it, I 
I came and — ^this was the extraordmary thmg — 
my dressmg-room, as I moved, seemed to lengthen out 
to lengthen out Evidently, it must have been an effect 
of mirrors for I had the mirror m front of me 
And, suddenly, I was outside the room without knowmg 
how!” 

“What! Without knowmg how? Chnstme, Chnstme, you 
must really stop dreammg!” 

“I was not dre amin g, dear, I was outside my room without 
knowmg how You, who saw me disappear from my room 
one evenmg, may be able to explain it, but I can not. I can 
only tell you that, suddenly, there was no nnrror before me 
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and no dressing-room I was m a dark passage, I was fnght- 
ened and I cried out It was quite dark, but for a faint red 
glimmer at a distant comer of the wall I cned out My voice 
was the only sound, for the singing and the violin had 
stopped And, suddenly, a hand was laid on mme or 
rather a stone-cold, bony thing that seized my wnst and did 
not let go I cned out again An arm took me round the waist 
and supported me I struggled for a little while and then gave 
up the attempt I was dragged toward the little red hght and 
then I saw that I was in the hands of a man wrapped in a 
large cloak and wearmg a mask that hid his whole face I 
made one last effort, my hmbs stiffened, ray mouth opened to 
scream, but a hand closed it, a hand which I felt on my lips, 
on my skm . . a hand that smelt of death Then I famted 
away 

“When I opened my eyes, we were still surrounded by 
darkness A lantern, standmg on the ground, showed a bub- 
bhng well The water splashing from the well disappeared, 
almost at once, under the floor on which I was lymg, with 
my head on the knee of the man in the black cloak and the 
black mask He was bathmg my temples and his hands smelt 
of death I tried to push them away and asked, ‘Who are 
you? Where is the voice?’ His only answer was a sigh Sud- 
denly, a hot breath passed over my face and I perceived a 
white shape, beside the man’s black shape, m the darkness 
The black shape lifted me on to the white shape, a glad 
neighing greet^ my astounded ears and I murmured, 'C€- 
sarl’ The animal quivered Raoul, I was lymg half back on a 
saddle and I had recognized the white horse out of the Pro- 
feta, which I had so often fed with sugar and sweets I re- 
membered that, one evening, there was a rumor ra the thea- 
ter that the horse had disappeared and that it had been 
stolen by the Opera ghost I beheved in the voice, but had 
never beheved m the ghost Now, however, I began to won- 
der, with a shiver, whether I was the ghost’s pnsoner I called 
upon the voice to help me, for I should never have imagined 
that the voice and the ghost were one You have heard about 
the Opera ghost have you not Raoul?” 

“Yes, but tell me what happened when you were on the 
white horse of the Prof eta?” 

“I made no movement and let myself go The black shape 
held me up, and I made no effort to escape A cunous feehng 
of peacefulness came over me and I thought that I must be 
under the influence of some cordial, I had the full command 
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of my senses, and my eyes became used to the darknes^ 
which was ht, here and there, by fitful gleams I calculated 
that we were m a narrow circular gallery', probably running 
ah round the Opera, which is immense, underground I had 
once been down into those cellars, but had stopped at the 
third floor, though there were two lower still, large enough 
to hold a town But the figures of which 1 caught sight had 
made me run away There are demons down there, quite 
hlack, standing in front of boilers, and they wield shovels and 
pitchforks and poke up fires and stir up flames and, if you 
come too near them, they frighten you by suddenly opemng 
the red mouths of their furnaces Well, while Cesar was 
^paetly carrying me on his back, I saw those black demons in 
the distance, lookmg quite small, in front of the red fires of 
their furnaces they came into sight, disappeared and came 
mto sight again, as we went on our winding way At last, 
they disappeared altogether The shape was still holding me 
up and C6sar walked on, unled and sure-footed I could not 
tell you, even approximately, how long this nde lasted, I only 
know that we seemed to turn and turn and often went down 
a spiral stair mto the very heart of the earth Even then, it 
®ay be that my head was turmng, but I don’t think so no, 
my mmd was quite clear At last, C6sar raised his nostrils, 
sniffed the air and qmckened his pace a little I felt a moist- 
aess m the air and C&ar stopped The darkness had lifted A 
sort of bluey hght surrounded us We were on the edge of a 
lake, whose leaden waters stretched mto the distance, into 
the darkness, but the blue hght ht up the bank and I saw a 
httle boat fastened to an uon nng on the wharf!” 

“A boat!” 

“Yes, but I knew that all that existed and that there was 
nothmg supernatural about that underground lake and boat 
But think of the exceptional conditions in which I arrived 
upon that shore! I don’t know whether the effects of the cor- 
dial had worn off when the man’s shape lifted me into the 
boat, but my terror began all over agam My gruesome escort 
must have noticed it, for he sent C6sar back and I heard his 
hoofs tramplmg up a staucase while the man jumped mto the 
boat, untied the rope that held it and seized the oars He 
rowed with a quick, powerful stroke, and his eyes, under the 
mask, never left me We shpped across the noiseless water m 
the bluey hght which I told you of, then we were m the dark 
again and we touched shore And I was once more taken up 
in the _mans arms 1 cned aloud And then, suddenly, I was 



silent, dazed by the light Yes, a dazzling light in the 
midst of which I had been put down I sprang to my feet I 
was m the middle of a drawmg-room that seemed to me to 
be decorated, adorned and furnished with nothing but flow- 
ers, flowers both magnificent and stupid, because of the silk 
nbbons that tied them to baskets, like those which they sell 
m the shops on the boulevards They were much too civilized 
flowers, like those which I used to find m my dressing-room 
after a first night And, m the midst of all these flowers, stood 
the black shape of the man m the mask, with arms crossed, 
and he said, ‘Don’t be afraid, Chnstme, you are in no dan- 
ger ’ It was the voice/ 

“My anger equaled my amazement I rushed at the mask 
and tried to snatch it away, so as to see the face of the voice 
The man said, ‘You are in no danger, so long as you do not 
touch the mask ’ And, takmg me gently by the wrists, he 
forced me mto a chan- and then went down on his knees be- 
fore me and said nothing more! His humihty gave me back 
some of my courage, and the light restored me to the realities 
of hfe However extraordinary the adventure might be, I was 
now surrounded by mortal, visible, tangible things The fur- 
mture, the hangmgs, the candles, the vases and the very flow- 
ers m their baskets, of which I could almost have told whence 
they came and what they cost, were bound to confine my im- 
agination to the limits of a drawing-room quite as common- 
place as any that, at least, had the excuse of not being m the 
cellars of the Opera I had, no doubt, to do with a temble, 
eccentnc person, who, in some mystenous fashion, had suc- 
ceeded m taking up his abode there, under the Opera house, 
five stones below the level of the ground And the voice, the 
voice which I had recognized under the mask, was on its 
knees before me, was a man! And I began to cry The 
man, stiU kneehng, must have understood the cause of my 
tears, for he said, ‘It is true, Chnstme! I am not an An- 
gel, nor a gemus, nor a ghost I am Enkl’ ” 

Chnstme’s narrative was agam mterrupted An echo be- 
hind them seemed to repeat the word after her. 

“Enkl” 

What echo? . They both turned round and saw that 
mght had fallen Raoul made a movement as thou^ to nse, 
but Chnstme kept him beside her 

“Don’t go,” she said. “I want you to know everything 
herer ^ 
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“But "why here, Christine? I nm afraid of your catching 
cold” 

'We have nothing to fear except the trap-doors, dear, and 
here VrC are miles away from the trap-doors and I am 
Dot alloived to see you outside the theater This is not the tunc 
to annoy him We must not arouse his suspicion ” 

“Christine! Chnstinel Something tells me that we are 
Wong to wait tdl to-morrow evening and that w'c ought to 
% at once ” 

1 tell you that, if he docs not hear me sing to-morrow, it 
^ cause him infimte pam ” 

It IS diflacult not to cause him pam and yet to escape from 
tun for good ” 

“You are nght in that, Raoul, for certainly he will die of 
uiy flight ” And she added in a dull voice, “But then it counts 
both ways for we nsk his kilhng us ” 

“Does he love you so much?” 

'He would commit murder for me ” 

“But one can find out where he lives One can go in search 
of him Now that we know that Erik is not a ghost, one 
^ speak to him and force him to answer!” 

ChnsUne shook her head 

“No, no! There is no thin g to be done with Enk . ex- 
to run away!” 

“Then why, when you were able to run away, did you go 
back to him?” 

“Because I had to And you will understand that when I 
tell you how I left him ” 

“Oh, I hate him!” cned Raoul “And you, Chnstme, tell 
uie, do you hate him too?” 

“No,” said Chnstme simply 

“No, of course not Why, you love him! Your fear, 
your terror, all of that is just love and love of the most exqui- 
site kmd, the kmd which people do not admit even to them- 
selves,” smd Raoul bitterly “The kmd that gives you a thrill, 

: when you think of iL Picture it a man who fives m a 

i palace underground!” And he gave a leer 

“Then you want me to go back there?” said the young girl 
I cruelly “Take care, Raoul, I have told you I should never 
1 return!” 

I There was an appalhng silence between the three of them 
! the two who spoke and the shadow that listened, behmd 
them 

“Before answering that,” said Raoul, at last, speakmg very 
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slowly, “I should like to know with what feeling he inspires 
you, since you do not hate him ” 

“With horrorl” she said “That is the temble thing about 
it He fills me with horror and I do not hate him How can I 
hate him, Raoul? Think of Enk at my feet, in the house on 
the lake, underground He accuses himself, he curses him- 
self, he implores my forgiveness! He confesses his 
cheat He loves mel He lays at my feet an immense and tragic 
love He has earned me off for love! . He has im- 
prisoned me with him, underground, for love! But he 
respects me he crawls, he moans, he weeps! . . And, when 
I stood up, Raoul, and told him that I could only despise him 
if he did not, then and there, give me my liberty . be of- 
fered it he offered to show me the raystenous road 
. Only . only he rose too . and I was made to 
remember that, though he was not an angel, nor a ghost, nor 
a gemus, he remained the voice . for he sang And I lis- 
tened . and stayed! That night, we did not ex- 
change another word He sang me to sleep, 

“When I woke up, I was alone, lying on a sofa m a simply 
furnished little bedroom, with an ordinary mahogany bed- 
stead, ht by a lamp standing on the marble top of an old 
Louis-Phihppe chest of drawers I soon discovered that I 
was a pnsoner and that the only outlet from my room led to 
a very comfortable bath-room On returning to the bedroom, 
I saw on the chest of drawers a note, in red mk, which said, 
‘My dear Chnstme, you need have no concern as to your fate. 
You have no better nor more respectful fnend m the world 
than myself You are alone, at present, in this home which is 
yours I am going out shoppmg to fetch you aU the thmgs that 
you can need ’ I felt sure that I had fallen into the hands of a 
madman I ran round my httle apartment, lookmg for a way 
of escape which I could not find I upbraided myself for my 
absurd superstition, which had caused me to fall mto the 
trap I felt mclmed to laugh and to cry at the same time 

“This was the state of mind in which Enk found me After 
givmg three taps on the wall, he walked m quietly through a 
door which I had not noticed and which he left open He had 
his arms full of boxes and parcels and arranged them on the 
bed, in a leisurely fashion, while I overwhelmed him with 
abuse and called upon him to take off his mask, if it covered 
the face of an honest man He rephed serenely, “You shall 
never see Enk’s face ’ And he reproached me with not hav- 
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ing finished dressing at that time of day he was good enough 
to tell me that it was two o’clock m the afternoon He said he 
would give me half an hour and, while he spoke, wound up 
my \yatch and set it for me. After which, he asked me to 
come to the dmmg-room, where a mce lunch was waiting for 
us 

“I was very angry, slammed the door m his face and went 
to the bath-room. When I came out agam, feehng 
greatly refreshed, Enk said that he loved me, but that he 
Would never tell me so except when I allowed him and that 
the rest of the time would be devoted to music “What do you 
mean by the rest of the time?’ I asked ‘Five days,’ he said. 
With decision I asked him if I should then be free and he 
said, “You Will be free, Christine, for, when those five days 
me past, you will have learned not to see me, and then, from 
time tq time, you wdl come to see your poor Enkl’ He pomted 
0 a chair opposite him, at a small table, and I sat down, feel- 
mg greatly perturbed However, I ate a few prawns and the 
Wing of a chicken and drank half a glass of tokay, which he 
a himself, he told me, brought from the Komgsberg cel- 
^ Enk did not eat or dnnk I asked him what his national- 
% Was and if that name of Enk did not pomt to his Scandma- 

tiw °° name and no country and 

at he had taken the name of Enk by accident. 

After lunch, he rose and gave me the tips of his fingers, 
saymg he would like to show me over his flat, but I snatched 
away my hand and gave a cry What I had touched was cold 
and at the same time, bony, and I remembered that his hands 
smelt of death ‘Oh, forgive mel’ he moaned And he opened 
a oor before me ‘This is my bedroom, if you care to see it 
t IS rather cunous ’ His manners, his words, his attitude gave 
me confidence and I went m without hesitation I felt as if I 
were entenng the room of a dead person The walls were aU 
nng with black, but instead of the white tnmmmgs that 
usually set off that funereal upholstery, there was an enor- 
mous stave of music with the notes of the Dies Irce, many 
tunes repeated In the middle of the room was a canopy, from 
which hung curtains of red brocaded stuff, and, under the 

“ where I sleep,’ said Enk ‘One 
everything m life, even to etermty ’ The 
me so much that I turned away my head 

crcd wd. „d note I nskod .£v/,o'i„rar.S%^4 -^7; 



da^^avl’’" I y™’ do I? ... I 

^ hat th,! '’T“ “■=“ I 

he’ roared ‘t,^ f ‘ i ' ™y Well,’ 

donel f d off M you did the other! Come! Come 

S ’ •'^ndsl Give me your 

throat thrnhhh ‘ ^ow, he shouted, while his 

/ , _ <fores you and will never, never leave youl 

vou rhnci.n I am crying, crying for 

can never 7 p^’ mask and who therefore 

handsome ^De agami As long as you thought me 

have come bT ^ 

ness V07I nrn tJ^ know my hideous- 

here! ^ ^ood • So I shall keep you 

^w • When my o^n father never 

present nf mother, so as not to see me, made me a 

of my first mask!’ 

aboiTt^nn fn mid was draggmg himself 

awav hke / uttenng terrible sobs And then he crawled 
left mp air. mto his room, closed the door and 

of the nrvan^ reflections Presently I heard the sound 

tuous phrase’ wh^ ^ began to understand Enk’s contemp- 
heard was Opera music What I now 

His Don Junr, ^bat I had heard up to then 

had rushed in h ^ (for I had not a doubt but that he 

ment) seemed in ^*®oe to forget the horror of the mo- 

But, httle bv httle^^f magnificent sob. 

of which I, j “ expressed every emotion, every suffenng 
the door that ^ capable It intoxicated me, and I opened 

not turn 7» ^^Purated us Enk rose, as I entered, but dared 
turn in nrv dir/>/-fmr, <1?— t. > t . i . •. face 


not turn ua jcriK rosc, as 1 entered, out aan^u 

^thout fearTr ^ y°^ 

^“Wmie of mi. y™ ”“‘.''“‘!Pfy,.“i 


sublime of men-Tnl^ unhappy and 

you It Will 1, u ^ again I shiver when I look at 
genius!’ Tho ^ oouuse I am thinkmg of the splendor of your 

™™<i. lor he belied me, and I 
• With w ^ j myself He fell at ray feet, with words of love 
■"U« *d cZt 1 “““a- • “a lie 

see ttail closed 

at more can I tell you, dear? You now know the trag- 



edy It went on for a fortnight — a fortnight dunng which I 
hed to him My hes were as hideous as the monster who m- 
spured them, but they were the pnce of my hberty I burned 
his mask, and I managed so well that, even when he was not 
smgmg, he tned to catch my eye, like a dog sittmg by its mas- 
ter He was my faithful slave and paid me endless httle atten- 
tions Gradually, I gave him such confidence that he ventured 
to take me walicmg on the banks of the lake and to row me m 
the boat on its leaden waters, toward the end of my captivity 
he let me out through the gates that closed the underground 
passages m the Rue Scnbe Here a carnage awaited us and 
took us to the Bois The mght when we met you was nearly 
fatal to me, for he is tembly jealous of you and I had to tell 
him that you were soon gomg away Then, at last, after 
a fortmght of that homble captivity, dunng which I was filled 
With pity, enthusiasm, despair and horror by turns, he be- 
heved me when I said, 7 wiU come back!’ ” 

“And you went back, Chnstme,” groaned Raoul. 

“Yes, dear, and I must teU you that it was not his fright- 
ful threats when settmg me free that helped me to keep my 
word, but the harrowmg sob which he gave on the threshold 
of the tomb That sob attached me to the unfortunate 
man more than I myself suspected when saymg good-by to 
him Poor Enk! Poor Enk!” 

“Chnstme,” said Raoul, nsmg, “you tell me that you love 
me, but you had recovered your hberty hardly a few hours 
before you returned to Enk! Remember the masked ball!” 

“Yes, and do you remember those hours which I passed 
wi^ you, Raoul to the great danger of both of us?” 

“I doubted your love for me, dunng those hours ” 

“Do you doubt it still, Raoul? Then know that each 
of my visits to Enk mcreased my horror of him, for each of 
those visits, instead of calmmg him, as I hoped, made him 
mad with love! . , And I am so frightened, so fright- 
ened! , , 

‘Tou are frightened but do you love me? If Enk 
were good-lookmg, would you love me, Chnstme?” 

She rose m her turn, put her two tremblmg arms roimd the 
young man’s neck and said 

“Oh, my betrothed of a day, if I did not love you, I would 
not give you my bps! Take them, for the first time and the 
last” 

He kissed her bps, but the mght that surrounded them 
was rent asunder, they fled as at the approach of a storm and 
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their eyes, filled with dread of Enk, showed them, before they 
disappeared, high up above them, an immense night-bird that 
stared at them with its blazmg eyes and seemed to cling to 
the strmg of Apollo’s lyre. 


XIII. A Master-Stroke of the Trap-Door Lover 

Raoul and Christine ran, eager to escape from the roof and 
the blazmg eyes that showed only in the dark, and they did 
not stop before they came to the eighth floor on the way 
down 

There was no performance at the Opera that night and the 
passages were empty. Suddenly, a queer-lookmg form stood 
before them and blocked the road. 

“No, not this way!” 

And the form pointed to another passage by which they 
were to reach the wings Raoul wanted to stop and ask for an 
explanation. But the form, which wore a sort of long frock- 
coat and a pointed cap, said* 

“Qmckl Go away quickly!” 

Chnstine was already dragging Raoul, corapelhng him to 
start running agam 

“But who IS he? Who is that man?” he asked. 

Christine replied “It’s the Persian,” 

“What’s he doing here?” 

“Nobody knows He is always m the Opera ” 

“You are makmg me run away, for the first time in my life 
If we really saw Enk, what I ou^t to have done was to nail 
him to Apollo’s lyre, just as we nail the owls to the walls of 
our Breton farms, and there would have been no more ques- 
tion of him ” 

“My dear Raoul, you would first have had to chmb up to 
Apollo’s lyre that is no easy matter ” 

“The blazmg eyes were therel” 

“Oh, you are getting hke me now, seeing him everywhere! 
What I took for blazmg eyes was probably a couple of stars 
shining through the strmgs of the lyre ” 

And Chnstme went down another floor, with Raoul fol- 
lowmg her - ^ 

“As you have quite made up your mmd to go, Chnstine, I 
assure you it would be better to go at once Why wait for to- 
morrow? He may have heard us to-mght” 
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phant and not thinking of us ” 

“You’re so sure of that you keep on looking behind youl” 
“Come to my dressmg-room ” 

“Hadn’t we better meet outside the Opera?” 

“Never, till we go away for good! It would brmg us bad 
luck, if I did not keep my word I promised him to see you 
only here ” 

“It’s a good thing for me that he allowed you even that. Do 
you know,” said Raoul bitterly, “that it was very plucky of 
you to let us play at bemg engaged?” 

“Why, my dear, he knows all about it! He said, ‘I trust you, 
Chnstme M de Chagny is m love with you and is gomg 
abroad Before he goes, I want him to be as happy as I am ’ 
Are people so unhappy when they love?” 

“Yes, Chnstme, when they love and are not sure of bemg 
loved ” 

They came to Chnstme’s dressmg-room 
“Why do you think that you are safer m this room than on 
the stage?” asked Raoul “You heard him through the walls 
here, therefore he can certamly hear us ” 

“No He gave me his word not to be behmd the walls of 
my dressmg-room agam and I beheve Enk’s word This room 
and my bedroom on the lake are for me, exclusively, and not 
to be approached by him ” 

“How can you have gone from this room mto that dark 
passage, Chnstme? Suppose we try to repeat your movements; 
shall we?” 

‘Tt IS dangerous, dear, for the glass might carry me off 
agam, and, instead of nmmng away, I should be obhged to go 
to the end of the secret passage to the lake and there call 
Enk.” 

“Would he hear you?” 

“Enk will hear me wherever I call him He told me so He 
IS a very cunous gemus You must not think, Raoul, that he is 
simply a man who amuses himself by hvmg underground He 
does thmgs that no other man could do, he knows thmgs 
which nobody m the world knows ” 

Take care, Chnstme, you are makmg a ghost of him 
agaml’r 

Ho, he is not a ghost, he is a man of Heaven and earth, 
that IS all ” 

“A man of Heaven and earth 


« • • 


that IS aUl A ruce way 


to speak of himl . . And arc you still resolved to run 
from him?” ' 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, you will have no resolve left*” 

“Then, Raoul, you must run away with me In spite of 
self, IS that understood?” 

“I shall be here at twelve to-morrow night; I shall Keep my 
promise, whatever happens You say that, after listening to 
the performance, he is to wait for you in the dining-room 
on the lake?” 

“Yes ” 


“And how are you to reach him, if you don’t know how to 
go out by the glass?” 

“Why, by going straight to the edge of the lal c ” 

Chnstine opened a box, look out an enormous ley 
showed It to Raoul 

“What’s that?” he asked 

“The key of the gate to the underground passage m tns 
Rue Scribe ” 

“I understand, Chnstine It leads straight to the lake 
it to me, Chnstine, will you?” 

“Ncvcrl” she said “That would be treacherous!” 

Suddenly Chnstine changed color A mortal pallor over- 
spread her features 

“Oh heavensl” she cned “Enk! Enk' Have pity on nier 
“Hold your tongue!” said Raoul "You told me he could 
hear your 

But the singer’s atutude became more and more mexplic- 

‘.'Snnr 

“Oh, so Enk gave you that nngl’’ 

"You know he did, Raoul! Im 
that, when he gave it to me, he said n 
erty, Christine, on condition that thi-; onr 

finger As long as you keep ,t, you 
all danger and Enk will remain your , protected again 
you ever part with it, for Enk wiii woe to you “ 

My dear, my dear, the ring 13 gong, his revenge!’ - ' 
They both looked for the nng, but on, , us botll 

tine refused to be pacified Id not find it Cbr^ 

‘Tt was while I gave you that kiss, un „ 

Ivre.” she said “The rmg^must have Apoflo^ 

- PP^d from jjiy fiogei 



and dropped into the street’ We can never find it And what 
misfortunes are in store for us now’ Oh, to run away!” 

"Let us run away at once,” Raoul insisted, once more 
She hesitated He thought that she was going to say yes 
• • Then her bright pupils became dimmed and she said. 
"No' To'morrowl” 

And she left him humedly, shll wnnging and rubbmg her 
fingers, as though she hoped to bnng the nng back hke that 
Raoul Went home, greatly perturbed at all that he had 
heard. 

Tf I don’t save her from the hands of that humbug,” he 

said, aloud, as he went to bed, “she is lost But I shall save 
her” 

He put out his lamp and felt a need to insult Enk m the 
darL Thnce over, he shouted* 

^umbug! . . Humbug! . Humbug!” 
hut, suddenly, he raised himseK on his elbow A cold sweat 
poured from his temples Two eyes, like blazmg coals, had 
app^ed at the foot of his bed They stared at him fixedly, 
minbly, in the darkness of the night 
Raoul was no coward, and yet he trembled He put out a 
^pmg, hesitating hand toward the table by his bedside He 
oi^d the matches and ht his candle The eyes disappeared 
uneasy m his mind, he thought to himself 
one told me that Jus eyes only showed m the dark His 
have disappeared m the hght but he may be there still ” 
^ose, hunted about, went round the room He 
ah ^ his bed, hke a child Then he thought himself 
surd, got into bed agam and blew out the candle The eyes 

reappeared 

He sat up and stared back at them with all the courage he 
Po^essed Thenhecned. 

that you, Enk? Man, genius, or ghost, is it you?” 

^ reflected “If ifs he, he’s on the balcony!” 
revol^^ ran to the chest of drawers and groped for his 
jjgj. He opened the balcony wmdow, looked out, saw 
gjjjy S closed the wmdow again He went back to bed, 
^®r the mght was cold, and put the revolver on 

^e^blewithmhisreadi 

betw ^ there, at the foot of the bed Were they 

that window-pane or behmd the pane, 

to kn^ ° balcony? That was what Raoul wanted 

humanb wanted to know if those eyes belonged to a 

^rrig , . . He wanted to know eveiythmg 
m 



Then, patiently, calmly, he seized his revolver and took 
aim He aimed a little above the two eyes Surely, if they 
were eyes and if above those two eyes there was a forehead 
and if Raoul was not too clumsy . 

The shot made a temble din amid the silence of the slum- 
bermg house And, while footsteps came hurrying along the 
passages, Raoul sat up with outstretched arm, ready to fire 
again, if need be 

This time, the two eyes had disappeared 
Servants appeared, carrymg h^ts. Count Phihppe, ter- 
nbly anxious 
“What is It?” 

“I think I have been dreaming,” replied the young man ‘T 
fired at two stars that kept me from sleeping ” 

“You’re raving! Are you ill? For God’s sake, tell me, 
Raoul what happened?” 

And the count seized hold of the revolver 
“No, no. I’m not ravmg Besides, we shall soon 
see ” 

He got out of bed, put on a dressing-gown and shppers, 
took a hght from the hands of a servant and, opemng the 
window, stepped out on the balcony 
The count saw that the wmdow had been pierced by a bul- 
let at a man’s height Raoul was leamng over the balcony 
with his candle 

“Aha!” he said “Blood! Blood' Here, there, 
more blood! That’s a good thmgl A ghost who bleeds 
IS less dangerous'” he gnnned 
“Raoul! Raoul! Raoul!” 

The count was shaking him as though he were trying to 
waken a sleep-walker 

“But, my dear brother. I’m not asleep!” Raoul protested 
impatiently “You can see the blood for yourself I thought I 
had been dreaming and flung at two stars It was Enk’s eyes 
. and here is his blood' After all, perhaps I was 
wrong to shoot, and Chnstme is quite capable of never for- 
giving me All this would not have happened if I had 
drawn the curtains before going to bed ” 

“Raoul, have you suddenly gone mad? Wake up!” 

“What, still? You would do better to help me find Enk 
. . for, after all, a ghost who bleeds can always be found.” 
The count’s valet said ' 

“That IS so, sir, there is blood on the balcony ” 

The other man-servant brought a lamp, by the hght of 




which they examined the balcony carefully. The mark"> of 
blood followed the rail till they reached a gutter-spout, then 
they went up the gutter-spout 

“My dear fellow,” said Count Philippe, “)' 0 U have fired at 
a cat” 

“The misfortune is,” said Raoul, v.ath a grin, “that it's 
(joite possible With Erik, you never know. Is it Enk? Is it the 
cat? Is it the ghost? No, with Enk, you can't tell!” 

Raoul went on maUng this strange sort of rcmarls which 
corresponded so intimately and logically with the preoccupa- 
tion of his brain and which, at the same time, tended to per- 
suade many people that his mind was unhinged The count 
himself was seized with this idea, and, later, the examining 
magistrate, on receiving the report of the commissary of po- 
lice, came to the same conclusion 
“Who IS Enk?” asked the count, pressing his brother’s 
hand 

“He IS my nvak And, if he’s not dead, it’s a pity ” 

He dismissed the servants with a wave of the hand and the 
two Chagnys were left alone But the men were not out of 
earshot before the count’s valet heard Raoul say, distmctly 
and emphatically 

“I shall carry off Chnstinc Daa6 to-mght ” 

This phrase was afterward repeated to M Faure, the cx- 
amimng-magistrate But no one ever knew exactly what 
passed between the two brothers at this interview The serv- 
ants declared that this was not their first quarrel Them voices 
penetrated the wall, and it was always an actress called Chns- 
dne Daae that was m question 

At breakfast — the early morning breakfast, which the 
count took m his study — ^Philippe sent for his brother Raoul 
amved silent and gloomy The scene was a very short one 
Philippe handed his brother a copy of the Epoqiie and said. 
“Read that!” 

The viscount read 

“The latest news m the Faubourg is that there is a promise 
of mamage between Mile Christme Daa6, the opera-smger, 
and M le Vicomte Raoul de Chagny If the gossips are to 
be credited. Count Philippe has sworn that, for the first tune 
on record, the Chagnys shall not keep their promise But, as 
love is all-powerful, at the Opera as — and even more than 
— elsewhere, we wonder bow Count Phdippe intends to pre- 
vent the viscount, bis brother, from leadmg the new Marga- 
rita to the altar The two brothers are said to adore each 
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other, but the count is curiously mistaken if he imagine 
that brotherly love will triumph over love pure and simple 


“You see, Raoul,” said the count, “you are making us ridic- 
ulous' That httle girl turned your head with her ghost- 
stones ” 

The viscount had evidently repeated Chnstme’s narrative 
to his brother, during the mght All that he now said was: 
“Good-by, Phdippe ” 

“Have you quite made up your mmd? You are going to- 
night? With her?” 

No reply 

“Surely you will not do an3dhing so foohsh? I shall know 
how to prevent you!” 

“Good-by, Phihppe,” said the viscount again and left the 
room 

This scene was desenbed to the examming-magistrate by 
the count himself, who did not see Raoul again until that eve- 
ning, at the Opera, a few mmutes before Christine’s disap- 
pearance 

Raoul, m fact devoted the whole day to his preparations 
for the flight The horses, the carnage, the coachman, the 
provisions, the luggage, the money required for the journey, 
the road to be taken (he had resolved not to go by tram, so 
as to throw the ghost off the scent) all this had to be settled 
and provided for, and it occupied him until rune o’clock at 
mght 

At rune o’clock, a sort of travehng-barouche with the cur- 
tains of Its windows close-down, took its place m the rank on 
the Rotunda side It was drawn by two powerful horses 
dnven by a coachman whose face was almost concealed m 
the long folds of a muflfler In front of this travelmg-carriage 
were three broughams, belongmg respectively to Carlotta, 
who had suddenly reUimed to Pans, to Sorelh and, at the 
head of the rank, to Comte Philippe de Chagny No one left 
the barouche The coachman remamed on his box and the 
three other coachmen remamed on theirs 


A shadow m the long black cloak and a soft black felt hat 
passed along the pavement between the Rotunda and the car- 
nages, exammed the barouche carefully, went up to the 
horses and the coachman and then moved away without say- 
mg a word The magistrate afterward belief that this 
shadow was that of the Vicomte Raoul de Chagny but I do 
not agree, seemg that that evening, as every eve^g, Se Vi- 



Comte de Chogny was weinng a tall hat, which hat, bcaidw, 
was subsequently found 1 am more iochned to thinV. that the 
shadow sm that of the ghost, who knew all about the whole 
affair, as the reader will soon pcrccis’c. 

They were giving Faust, as it happened, before a splendid 
house. The Faubourg wms magnificently represented, and the 
paragraph m that morning’s Cpogttc had already produced 
Its effect, for all eyes were turned to the bo\ in w'hich Count 
Philippe sat alone, apparently m a very mdilTcrcnt and care- 
less frame of mind The feminine element In ilic bnUiant 
audience seemed curiously puzzled, and the viscount's absence 
gave nse to any amount of whispcnng behind the fans Chris- 
hne Daad met with a rather cold reception That special audi- 
ence could not forgive her for aiming so high 
The smger noticed this unfavorable attitude of a portion of 
the house and w as confused by it 
The regular frequenters of the Opera, who pretended to 
l^ow the truth about the viscount’s love-story, exchanged 
significant smiles at certain passages m Margarita’s part; and 
they made a show of turning and looking at Philippe de 
Chagny’s box when Chnstine sang 


"I wash I could hut hnow who was he 
That addressed me, „ 

If he was noble, or, at least what his name is 


The count sat with his chin on his hand and seemed to pay 
no attenuon to these manifestations He kept his eyes fixed 
on the stage, but his thoughts appeared to be far away 

Chnstme lost her self-assurance more and more Sbe trem- 
bled, She felt on the verge of a breakdown Carolus 

Fonta wondered if she was ill, if sbe could keep the stage 
until the end of the Garden Act In the front of the hou^e, 
people remembered the catastrophe that had b®f^ 
Carlotta at the end of that act and the histone co-ac 
which had momentarily mterrupted her career in Pans 

Just then, Carlotta made her entrance in a box faang the 
stage, a sensational entrance Poor Chnstme raised er 
upon this fresh subiect of excitement. She recognized n 
rival She thought she saw a sneer on her bps That save 
She forgot everything, m order to triumph once more 
From that momeSt fto prmm doooa sang ™ti all ha 
artd soul She tned <? 12°.^ hegau the mvo- 

Sgels. she made all •»=»»=» 



ence feel as though they too had wings 
In the center of the amphitheater a man stood up and re- 
mained standing, facing the singer It was Raoul. 

“Holy angel, m Heaven blessed . . 

And Christine, her arms outstretched, her throat filled with 
music, the glory of her hair falling over her bare shoulders, 
uttered the divine cry 


“My spirit longs with thee to restl” 

It was at that moment that the stage was suddenly plunged 
m darkness It happened so quickly that the spectators hardly 
had time to utter a sound of stupefaction, for the gas at once 
ht up the stage agam But Christine Daa6 was no longer 
there* 

What had become of her? What was that miracle? All ex- 
changed glances without understanding, and the excitement 
at once reached its height Nor was the tension any less great 
on the stage itself Men rushed from the wings to the spot 
where Christine had been singmg that very mstant The per- 
formance was interrupted amid the greatest disorder 

Where had Christine gone? What witchcraft had snatched 
her away before the eyes of thousands of enthusiastic on- 
lookers and from the arms of Carolus Fonta himself? It was 


as though the angels had really carried her up “to rest” 

Raoul, still standing up m the amphitheater, had uttered a 
cry Count PhiUppe had sprung to his feet in his box People 
looked at the stage, at the count, at Raoul, and wondered if 
this cunous event was connected in any way with the para- 
graph m that morning’s paper But Raoul humedly left hiS 
seat, the count disappeared from his box and, while the cur- 
tain was lowered, the subscribers rushed to the door that led 
behind the scenes The rest of the audience waited amid an 


indescribable hubbub Every one spoke at once Every one 
tried to suggest an explanation of the extraordinary incident 
At last, the curtain rose slowly and Carolus Fonta stepped 
to die conductor’s desk and, m a sad and senous voice, said' 
Ladies and gentlemen, an unprecedented event has taken 
place and thrown us into a state of the greatest alarm Ouf 
sistcr-artist, Christine Daa4, has disappear^ before our eyes 
and nobody can teU us howl” 


no 



XIV. The Singular Attitude of a Safety-Pin 

Behind the curtain, there v/as an mdescnbable crowd Art- 
ists, scene-shifters, dancers, supers, choristers, subscribers were 
afl asking questions, shouting and hustling one another. 

I^at became of her?” 

“She’s run away ” 

^ith the Vicomte de Chagny, of coursel” 

^ 0 , with the countl” 

here’s Carlottal Carlotta did the tnck!” 
w. It was the ghost'” 

And a few laughed, especially as a careful examination of 
2 trap-doors and boards had put the idea of an accident out 
of the question 

Anud this noisy throng, three men stood talking in a low 
Wice and with despainng gestures They were Gabriel, the 
chorus-master, Mercier, the acting-manager, and R6my, the 
s^retary They retired to a comer of the lobby by which 
stage commumcates with the wide passage leading to the 
oyer of the ballet. Here they stood and argued behind some 
enormous “properUes ” 

“I knocked at the door,” said R6my “They did not answer 
Perhaps they are not m the office In any case, it’s impossible 
to fed out, for they took the keys with them ” 

They” were obviously the managers, who had giwn or- 
•fers, durmg the last entr’acte, that they were not to be s 
htrhed on any pretext whatever They were not in to anybody 
“All the same,” exclaimed Gabriel, “a smger isn t run away 
^th, from the middle of the stage, every dayl 
“Did you shout that to themr asked 

“ni go hack agaiu," said R6my. and disappeared at a nm. 

"Hiereupon the stage-manager „ what are you two do- 

“WeU, M Mercier, are ^ 

mg here? You’re wanted, commis- 

‘1 refuse to know or ‘U have sent for Mifroid We 

sary arrives,” declared M^oi 

shall see when he comesl’ , ^ „o down to the organ at 

“And I .tell you that you ougm lo g 


once 


“Not before the myself already.’ 

‘Tve been down to the org^ 



“Ahl And v/hat did you see?” 

‘‘Well, I sav/ nobody 1 Do you hear — nobody I ” 

“What do you want me to go down there for?” 

“You’re right!” said the stage-manager, frantically pushing 
his hands through his rebelhous hair “You’re right! But there 
might be some one at the organ who could tell us how the 
stage came to be suddenly darkened Now Mauclair is no- 
where to be found Do you understand that?” 


Mauclair was the gas-man, who dispensed day and night 
at will on the stage of the Opera 

“Mauclair is not to be found’” repeated Mercier, taken 
abacL “Well, v/hat about his assistants?” 

“There’s no Mauclair and no assistants! No one at the 
lights, I tell you’ You can imagine,” roared the stage- 
manager, “that that htlle girl roust have been earned off by 
somebody else she didn’t run away by herself! It was a cal- 
culated stroke and we have to find out about it . . . And 
wbat are the managers doing all this time? ... I gave or- 
ders that no one was to go down to the lights and I posted a 
fireman m front of the gas-man’s box beside the organ 
Wasn’t that nght?” 

“Yes, yes, quite nght, quite nght And now let’s wait for 
the commissary ” 


The stage-manager walked away, shrugging bis shoulders, 
fuming, muttermg insults at those milksops who remained 
quietly squattmg in a corner while the whole theater was 
topsy-turvy 

Gabncl and Mercier were not so quiet as all that Only 
they had received an order that paralyzed them The man- 
agers were not to be disturbed on any account Rdmy had 
violated that order and met with no success 

At that moment he returned from his new expedition, 
wcarmg a cunously startled aur 

‘Well, have you seen them?" aaked Mercer. 

Moncharmin opened the door nt tr ... 
mg out of lus head 1 thought hj 7“ 

uot get a word m. and what do you n Td f ml? 

■Have you a safety-pmr ‘Nof 'wS , shouted at roe? 

tell h.m that an unheardK>f tbirv ^ ' 

hut he roared, ‘A safety-pmi of ““ •‘Wmed on the stage, 
A hoy heard him— he wat hellomLTi,^ safety-pin at oncel 
a safety-pm and gave it to h ^ 

slammed the door in my face '^'hereupon Monchanruo 
“And you are!” 

‘ivesaid, ChristmeDaa^’” 
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“I should like to have seea you in my place He 
mg at the mouth He thought of nothing hu i 
I beheve, if they hadn’t brought him ^ 

vfould have fallen down in a fit! ' ^ * Tie 5 ?ides it 
aatural, and our managers are gomg madl > 

go oo to tb>sl vm not used to bemg treated m that 

fashionl" 

Suddenly Gahnel whispered* 

“It’s another tnck of O G ’s ” , 

R€my gave a gnn, Mercier a sigh and seeme 

ipeak but, meeting Gabriel’s eye, said nothing 

However, Mercier felt his responsibihty mcreas 
nunutes passed without the managers appearing, > 
last, he could stand it no longer 
“Look here, m go and hunt them out myseli 
Gabnel, turmng very gloomy and serious, s ctavmc 

“Be careful what you’re domg, Mercierl I y 
in then office, it’s probably because they have 
more than one tnck in tus bag!” 

But Mercier shook his head i.otortpd to 

“That’s their lookoutl Tm goingl If people bad hstened 

me, the pohce would have known everythmg long agoi 

And he went „ . tpTi 

“What’s everythmg?’’ asked R6my 
the police? Why don’t you answer, Gabnel? ^ ^ 

know somethmg! Well, you would do better o e » 
you don’t want me to shout out that you axe g g 

Yes, that’s what you are madl” nnder- 

Gabnel put on a stupid look and pretended not to nnder 

stand the private secretary’s unseemly out ^ 

“What ‘something’ am I supposed to know? he saiu 
don’t know what you mean ” 

Moacbannm were behavmg 
like lunatics, here, between the acte mneh annoyed 

"I aever ■rot.ced rt," growM 

mat°M Parahise, the manager of the 
Se^t'centtA noOueg? Aed drat M de 1^ 

'^‘SufXattSe orrr maaagei, domg?" asked Gatael. pul- 

ting on his most mnwent^ 

“What were they aoingt x 


The managers did not hesitate, without wastmg time in 
askmg how these confounded communications came to be de- 
livered m an ofiBce which they were careful to keep locked, 
they seized this opportunity of laying hands on the mystenous 
blackmailer And, after telhng the whole story, under the 
promise of secrecy, to Gabnel and Mercipr, they put the 
twenty thousand francs mto the envelope and without 
askmg for explanations, handed it to Mme Giry, who had 
been reinstated m her functions The box-keeper displayed 
no astonishment I need hardly say that she was well watched. 
She went straight to the ghost’s box and placed the precious 
envelope on the little shelf attached to the ledge The two 
managers, as well as Gabnel and Mercier, were hidden m 
such a way that they did not lose sight of the envelope for a 
second dunng the performance and even afterward, for, as 
the envelope had not moved, those who watched it did not 
move either, and Mme Giry went away while the managers, 
Gabnel and Mercier were still there At last, they became 
tired of waitmg and opened the envelope, after ascertaining 
that the seals had not been broken 

At first sight, Richard and Moncharmin thought that the 
notes were still there, but soon they perceived that they were 
not the same The twenty real notes were gone and had been 
replaced by twenty notes of the “Bank of St Farce”! * 

The managers’ rage and fnght were unmistakable Mon- 
charmin wanted to send for the commissary of pohce, but 
Richard objected He no doubt had a plan, for he said* 

“Don’t let us make ourselves ndiculous! All Pans would 
laugh at us O G. has won the first game we will wm the 
second ” 

He was thinkmg of the next month’s allowance 
Nevertheless, they had been so absolutely tacked that they 
were bound to suffer a certam dejection And, upon my word. 
It was not diflBcult to understand We must not forget that the 
managers had an idea at the back of their mmds, ^ the time, 
that this strange mcident might be an unpleasant practical 
joke on the part of their predecessors and that it would not 
do to divulge it prematurely On the other hand, Moncharmm 
was sometimes troubled with a suspicion of Richard himself, 
who occasionally took fanciful yvhims mto his head And so 
th^ were content to await events, while keepmg an eye on 

* Flash notes drawn on the "Bank of St. Farce” In France correspond 
with those drawn on the “Bank of Engraving” in England. — Translator’s 
Note. 
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irsrs « ... 

could have thought it?” moaned ^chard "But 
donTt . next tnni, I shall have taken my pre- 

‘^m^ext time feU on the same day that beheld 
pearance of Chnstme Daad. In the mommg, a note from the 
^ost remmded them that the money was due. It reao* 

Do lust as you did last time It went very welL Put 
twenty thousid in the envelope and hand it to our excel- 
lent htoe Giry 

And the note was accompanied by the usual envelope. 

They had only to insert the notes 

This was done about half an hour before the curtam rose 
on the first act of Faiist Richard showed the ^uve ope 
Moncharmin. Then he counted the twenty thousand-Mc 
notes m front of him and put the notes into the envelope. 


without closmg it . „ 

“And now,” he said, ‘let’s have Mother Giry in. 

The old woman was sent for. She entered with a sweeping 
courtesy She still wore her black taffeta dress, the color o 
which was rapidly turning to rust and Mac, to say nothing o 
the dmgy bonnet She seemed in a good temper She at once 
said 

“Good evemng, gendemenl It’s for the envelope, I sup- 
pose?” j 

"Yes, Mme Giry,” said Richard, most^^amiably “For the 
envelope and somethmg else besides ” j i, + 

“At your service, M Richard, at your service And wha is 
the somethmg else, please?” 

“First of all, Mme Giry, I have a httle question to put to 
you.” 

“By all means, M. Richard. Mme Giry is here to answer 
you,” 

“Are you stdl on good terms with the ghost?” 

“Couldn’t be better, sir; couldn’t be better ” 

“Ah, we are delighted . Look here, Mme, Giry, 
said Richard, m the tone of making an important confidence 
“We may ]ust as well tell you, among ourselves . . . you re 
no fooir 
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“Why, sir,” exclaimed the box-keeper, stopping the pleasant 
noddmg of the black feathers m her dingy bonnet, “I assure 
you no one has ever doubted thatl” 

“We are quite agreed and we shall soon understand one 
another The story of the ghost is all humbug, isn’t it? . . . 
Well, still between ourselves, . it has lasted long enough ” 
Mme Giry looked at the managers as though they were 
talkmg Chinese She walked up to Richard’s table and asked, 
rather anxiously. 

“What do you mean? I don’t understand ” 

“Oh, you understand quite well In any case, you’ve got to 
understand And, first of all, tell us his name.” 

“Whose name?” 

“The name of the man whose accomphce you are, Mme 
Giryl” 

“I am the ghost’s accomphce? I? . . His accomphce m 
what, pray?” 

“You do all he wants ” 

“Oh! He’s not very troublesome, you know.” 

“And does he still tip you?” 

“I mustn’t complam ” 

“How much does he give you for bnnghig him that en- 
velope?” 

“Ten francs ” 

“You poor thmgl That’s- not much, is it?” 

‘Why?” 

“I’ll tell you that presently, Mme Guy Just now we should 
like to know for what extraordinary reason you have given 
yourself body and soul, to this ghost Mme Guy’s 
fnendship and devotion are not to be bought for five francs 
or ten francs ” 

“That’s true enough And I can tell you the reason, 
su TherVs no disgrace about it . on the contrary ” 

‘We’re quite sure of that, Mme Giryl” 

“Well, It’s like this only the ghost doesn’t hkc me to 
talk about his business ” 

“Indeed?” sneered Richard. 

“But this IS a matter that concerns myself alone . . . 
Well, It was m Box Five one evenmg, I found a letter 
addressed to myself, a sort of note wntten m red ink. 
I needn’t read the letter to you, su, I know it by heart, and I 
shall never forget it if I hve to be a hundred I” 

And'Mme Guy, drawmg herself up, recited the letter with 
touchmg eloquence. 
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Madam 

1825. MUe M6n6tner, leader of the ballet, became 
Marquise de Cussy 

1832 Mile Mane Taghom, a dancer, became Comtesse 
Cjflbert des Voisms 

^46. La Sota, a dancer, mamed a brother of the Kmg 
of SpauL ^ 

1 Montes, a dancer, became the morganatic 

Smdsfeld ^ Louis of Havana and was created Countess of 

^1848 Mile Mana, a dancer, became Baronne dUeme- 

1870 Th6r^ Hessier, a dancer, mamed Dom Fer- 
nando, brother to the Kmg of Portugal 

^cWd and Moncharmm hstened to the old woman, who, 
ttoT ^ P^^eded with the enumeration of these glonous nup- 

bSS;i.n last, m a voiJe 

pSSktS-^ flung out the last sentence of the pro- 


1885 Meg Giry, EmpressI 

a ^ supreme effort, the box-keeper fell mto 

hear?m^f.w I had 

the dav beheved m hun Prom 

flesh the , ^ that my httle Meg, the flesh of my 

flim’altogSfr”^ empress, I beheved m 

^^d ]^y It was not necessary to make a long study of 
got out seated features to understand what could be 
“empress ” intellect with the two words “ghost” and 

extraordmaiy puppet? 

flevTSh^gavS^®y^“ y°“ ^e- 

«cy ® says? asked Monchamun. 

^as p?omrtp?f\^.?’ } It to him that my httle Meg 

time to losS^sbe 

flone'lS "P°u It as 

flung vm done^» ^ ^ 

^ Pohgny saw himl” 

ghost said°a ^ 

™ m his ear, you know, on the evenmg when 
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he left Box Five, looking so dreadfully pale.” 

Moncharmm heaved a si^ “\^at a business!” he 
groaned 

“Ah!” said Mme Giry. “I always thought there were 
secrets between the ghost and M Poligny Anything that the 
ghost asked M Poligny to do M. Pohgny did M. Pohgny 
could refuse the ghost nothing ” 

“You hear, Richard Pohgny could refuse the ghost noth- 
ing” 

“Yes, yes, I hear!” said Richard “M Pohgny is a fnend 
of the ghost, and, as Mme Giry is a fnend of M Pohgny, 
there we are! But I don’t care a hang about M 
Pohgny,” he added roughly “The only person whose fate 
really interests me is Mme Guy . . . Mme. Guy, do you 
know what is m this envelope?” 

“Why, of course not,” she said. 

“Well, look.” 

Mme Giry looked mto the envelope with a lack-luster eye, 
which soon recovered its brilliancy 
“Thousand-franc notes!” she cried 

‘Yes, Mme Guy, thousand-franc notes! And you knew ’ 
It!” 

“I, sir? I? . I swear 

“Don’t swear, Mme Guy! . . And now I will tell you 
the second reason why I sent for you Mme Guy, I am gomg 
to have you arrested ” 

The two black feathers on the dmgy bonnet, which usually 
affected the attitude of two notes of mterrogation, changed 
mto two notes of exclamation, as for the bonnet itself, it 
swayed in menace on the old lady’s tempestuous chignon Sur- 
pnse, mdignation, protest and dismay were furthermore dis- 
played by htde Meg’s mother m a sort of extravagant move- 
ment of offended virtue, half bound, half shde, that brought 
her nght under the nose of M. Richard, who could not help 
pushmg back his chau 
“Have me arrested!’’ 

The mouth that spoke those words seemed to spit the three 
teeth that were left to it mto Richard’s face 
M Richard behaved like a hero He retreated no farther 
His threatenmg forefinger seemed already to be pomtmg out 
the keeper of Box Five to the absent magistrates 

“I am gomg to have you arrested, Mme Guy, as a thiefl” 
“Say that agaml” 

And Mme. Guy caught Mr Manager Richard a mighty 
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box on the ear, before Mr Manager Moncharrmn had time 
to intervene But it was not the withered hand of the angry 
old beldame that fell on the managenal ear, but the envelope 
itself, the cause of all the trouble, the magic envelope that 
opened with the blow, scattering the bank-notes, wtuch es- 
caped m a fantastic whirl of giant butterflies 
The two managers gave a shout, and the same thougjit 
made them both go on their knees, feverishly pickmg up and 
humedly examinmg the precious scraps of paper. 

“Are they still genume, Moncharmm?” 

“Are they still genume, Richard?” 

‘'Yes, they are still genmnel” 

Above their heads, Marne Giry’s three teeth were clashmg 
m a noisy contest, full of hideous mterjections But aU that 
could be clearly distmguished was this Leit-motif. 

“I, a thief I I, a thief, I?” 

She choked with rage She shouted. 

“I never heard of such a thin g!” 

And, suddenly, she darted up to Richard again 
“In any case,” she yelped, “you, M Richard, ought to 
hnow better than I where the twenty-thousand francs went 
to!” ^ 

'T.V asked Richard, astounded “And how should I know?” 
Moncharmm, looking severe and dissatisfied, at once m- 
sisM that the good lady should explam herself 

'What does this mean, Mhne Giry?” he asked “And why 
do you say that M Richard ought to know better than you 
^here the twenty-thousand francs went to?” 

As for Richard, who felt himself tummg red under Mon- 
chamuu’s eyes, he took Mme Giry by the wnst and shook it 

Violently In a voice growline and rollme like thunder, he 
roared e e 

‘Why should I know better than you where the twenty- 
thousand francs went to? Why? Answer me!” 

Because th^ went mto your pocket!” gasped the old 
Woman, lookmg at him as if he were the devil mcamate 
Richard would have rushed upon Mme Giry, if Mon- 
charnnn had not stayed his avengmg hand and hastened to 
^k her, more gently 

'How can you suspect my partner, M Richard, of puttmg 
twenty-thousand francs m his pocket?” 

I never said that,” declared Marne Giry, “seemg that it 
as myself who put the twenty-thousand francs mto M 
Chard’s pocket.” And she added, rmder her voice, “There! 
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It’soutl . . And may the ghost forgive mer 

Richard began bellowing anew, but Moncharmin authori- 
tatively ordered him to be sdent 

“Allow me! Allow me! Let the woman explain herself Let 
me question her ” And he added “It is really astonishmg that 
you should take up such a tonel We are on the verge 
of cleanng up the whole mystery And you’re m a ragel . . . 
You’re wrong to behave hke that I’m enjoymg myself 
immensely ” 

Marne Giry, like the martyr that she was, raised her head, 
her face beammg with faith m her own innocence 

‘Wou tell me there were twenty-thousand francs in the 
envelope which I put mto M Richard’s pocket, but I tell you 
agam that I knew nothmg about it . . . Nor M. Richard 
either, for that matter!” 

“Aha!” said Richard, suddenly assummg a swaggering air 
which Moncharmm did not like “I knew nothing either! You 
put twenty-thousand francs m my pocket and I knew noth- 
mg either! I am very glad to hear it, Mmc Giry!” 

“Yes,” the terrible dame agreed, “yes, it’s true We neither 
of us knew anythmg But you, you must have ended by find- 
mg out!” 

Richard would certainly have swallowed Marne Giry ahve, 
if Moncharmm had not been there! But Moncharmm pro- 
tected her He resumed his questions 

“What sort of envelope did you put m M Richard’s pocket? 
It was not the one which we gave you, the one which you 
took to Box Five before our eyes, and yet that was the one 
which contamed the twenty-thousand francs ” 

“I beg your pardon The envelope which M le directeur 
gave me was the one which I slipped mto M le directeu/s 
pocket,” explamed Marne Giry. “The one which I took to the 
ghost’s box was another envelope, just hke it, which the 
ghost gave me beforehand and which I hid up my sleeve ” 

So saying, Mame Guy took from her sleeve an envelope 
ready prepared and similarly addressed to that containing 
the twenty-thousand francs The managers took it from her 
They exammed it and saw that it was fastened with seals 
stamped with them own managenal seal They opened it It 
contamed twenty Bank of Sh Farce notes hke those which 
had so much astounded them the month before. 

“How simple!” said Richard 

“How simple!” repeated Moncharmm And he continued 
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With his eyes fixed upon Maine Guy, as thou^ trymg to hyp" 
Qotize her 

“So it was the ghost who gave you this envelope and told 
you to substitute it for the one which we gave you? And it 
was the ghost who told you to put the other into M. Richard s 
pocket?” 

“Yes, it was the ghost” 

“Then would you mind giving us a specimen of your httle 
talents? Here is the envelope Act as though we knew noth- 
ing” 

“As you please, gentlemen ” 

Marne Giry took the envelope with the twenty notes inside 
it and made for the door She was on the pomt of gomg out 
when the two managers rushed at her* 

“Oh, nol Oh, nol We’re not gomg to be ‘done’ a second 
tunel Once bitten, twice shyl” 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said the old woman, m 
self-excuse, “you told me to act as though you knew nothmg 
• . Well, if you knew nothmg, I should go away with your 

envelopel” 

“And then how would you slip it mto my pocket?” argued 
Richard, whom Monchanmn fixed with his left eye, while 
keeping his nght on Marne Giry a proceedmg likely to stram 
his sight, but Moncharmm was prepared to go to any length 
to di^vcr the truth 

‘T am to shp it mto your pocket when you least expect it, 
SIT You know that I always take a httle turn behmd 
the scenes, m the course of the evenmg, and I often go with 
my daughter to the ballet-foyer, which I am entitled to do, as 
her mother; I brmg her her shoes, when the ballet is about to 
hsgm , m fact, I come and go as I please. . . The sub- 

scribers come and go too ... So do you, sir . There 
are lots of people about . . I go behmd you and shp the 
envelope mto the tail-pocket of your dress-coat . . There’s 
ao witchcraft about thatl” 

“No witchcraftl” growled Richard, roUmg his eyes like 
Jupiter Tonans “No witchcraftl Why, Tve just caught you 
m a he, you old witchl” 

Marne Giry bristled, with her three teeth shckmg out of her 
mouth. 

“And why, may I adc?” 

“Because I spent that evenmg watchmg Box Five and the 
sham envelope which you put there. I did not go to the ballet- 
Joyer for a second.” 


“No, SIT, and I did not give you the envelope that evening, 
but at the next perfonnance , . on the evening when the 
under-secretary of state for fine arts . . ” 

At these words, M Richard suddenly interrupted Maine 
Giry 

“Yes, that’s true, I remember now I The under-secretary 
went behmd the scenes He asked for me I went down to the 
ballet-foyer for a moment I was on the foyer steps 
. The under-secretary and his chief clerk were m the 
foyer itself . I suddenly turned around . . . you had 
passed behind me, Mme, Giry You seemed to push 
agamst me . Oh, I can see you still, I can see you stilll” 
‘Yes, that’s it, sir, that’s it I had just Wished my little busi- 
ness That pocket of yours, sir, is very handy!’’ 

And Marne Giry once more suited the action to the word 
She passed behmd M Richard and, so nimbly that Mon- 
charmm himself was impressed by it, shpped the envelope 
into the pocket of one of the tafls of M Richard’s dress-coat 
“Of coursel” exclaimed Richard, looking a httle pale “It's 
very clever of O G The problem which he had to solve was 
this how to do away with any dangerous intermediary be- 
tween the man who gives the twenty-fibousand francs and the 
man who receives it And by far the best thing he could hit 
upon was to come and take the money from my pocket with- 
out my noticmg it, as I myself did not know that rt was there. 
It’s wonderful!” 

/‘Oh, wonderful, no doubt!” Moncharmin agreed “Only, 
you forget Richard, that I provided ten-thousand francs of 
the twenty and that nobody put anythmg m my pocket!” 


XVII. The Safety-Pin Again 

Moncharmm’s last phrase so clearly expressed the suspicion ' 
m which he now held his partner that it was bound to cause 
a stormy explanation, at the end of which it was agreed that 
Richard should yield to all Moncharmm’s wishes, with the 
object of helpmg him to discover the miscreant who was vic- 
timizmg them 

This brmgs us to the mterval after the Garden Act, with 
the strange conduct observed by M R6my and those cunous 
lapses from the digmty that might be expected of the man- 
agers It was arranged between Richard and Moncharmin, 
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fat, that Etchard ahotid repeat the exact 
he had made on the mght o£ the 

twenty-thousand francs, and, second, , j.„ coat-tail 

should not for an instant lose sight of Ri _ 

pocket, 'into which Marne Giry was to shp the twenty-th 

’t 'Sard went and placed htmself at the 

where he had stood when he bowed to &e ^ r ^ 

for fine arts M Moncharmin took up his posi 

steps hehmd him. n -u <rr,t nd 

Mame Giry passed, rubbed up against M Ric a ’ S j 
of her twenty-thousand francs m the meager s , 

pocket and disappeared . Or rather she was L 
away In accordance with the instructions , 

Monchannm a few mmutes earher, Mercier too S 
lady to the actmg-manager’s office and turned e y , 
her, thus m akin g it impossible for her to commumca 
her ghost. j 

Meanwhile, M Richard was ^^odmg ^d bov^g an 
scraping and walkmg backward, just as he a ^ 

and mighty minister, the under-secretary for fine . 
him Only, though these marks of pohteness woul 
ated no astonishment if the under-secretary o (.rtm- 

reaUy been m front of M Richard, they earned an e^Uy 
prehensible amazement to the spectators of tos , 

hut quite mexphcable scene when M Richard ha n y 
front of him , , 

M Richard bowed to nobody, bent his oacK • 
before nobody, and walked backward be ore y 

And. a few steps behmd him, M Monchannm did the 

same thmg that he was domg, m addition to pus S 
M Rdmy and beggmg M df La Bordene, the ambassador^ 
and the manager of fee Cr6dit Central “not to touch M le 
directeiir ” i 

Moncharmm, who had his own 
Richard to come to him presently, when the twenty 

francs were gone, and say . of 

“Perhaps it was fee ambassador . • or the m g 

the Crddit Central orRdmy” T>,f.i,r,r£l 

The more so as, at fee tune of the first scene, ^ ^ 

hunself adnutted, Richard had met nobody m feat part or in 
theater after Mame Giry had brushed up against turn • • 
Havmg begun by walkmg backward m mder ^ J 
Richard contmued to do so from prudence, until he reach 


And we also know how, at tho same moment, R6my, who 
had no safety-pm, was received by Moncharmm, while a boy 
procured the pm so eagerly longed for And what happened 
was this Moncharmm first locked the door agam. Then he 
knelt down behmd Richard’s back 

‘T hope,” he said, “that the notes are still there?” 

“So do I,” said l^chard 

“The real ones?” asked Moncharmm, resolved not to be 
“had” this time 

“Look for yourself,” said Richard. “I refuse to touch 
them ” 

Moncharmm took the envelope from Richard’s pocket and 
drew out the bank-notes with a tremblmg hand, for, this 
time, m order frequently to make sure of the presence of the 
notes, he had not sealed the envelope nor even fastened it He 
felt reassured on findmg that they were all there and quite 
genume He put them back m the tail-pocket and pinned 
them with great care Then he sat down behmd Richard’s 
coat-tails and kept his eyes fixed on them, while Richard, sit- 
tmg at his wntmg-table, did not stu: 

“A httle patience, Richard,” said Moncharmm “We have 
only a few mmutes to wait The clock will soon strike 
twelve Last tune, we left at the last stroke of twelve ” 

“Oh, I shall have all the patience necessaryl” 

The time passed, slow, heavy, mystenous, stiflmg Richard 
tried to laugh. 

“I shall end by believmg m the omnipotence of the ghost,” 
he said “Just now, don’t you find somethmg uncomfortable, 
disquietmg, alarmmg m the atmosphere of this room?” 

“You’re qmte right,” said Moncharmm, who was really 
impressed 

“The ^ostl” continued Richard, m a low voice, as though 
fearmg lest he should be overheard by mvisible ears “The 
ghostl Suppose, all the same, it were a ghost who puts the 
magic envelopes on the table . . who talks in Box Five 
who killed Joseph Buquet . . who unhooked the 
chandeher . and who robs usl For, after all, after 
aU, after aU, there is no one here except you and me, and, if 
the notes disappear and neither you nor I have anythmg to 
do with it, well, we shall have to beheve m the ghost . m 
the ghost ” 

At that moment, the clock on the mantelpiece gave its 
wammg chck and the first stroke of twelve struck 

The two managers shuddered The perspiration streamed 
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from te foreheads The twelfth Stroke sounded strangely 
“"e eloek stopped, they gave a srgh and rose from 

^we can go now.” said Moneharmm. 

‘1 think so,” Richard agreed pocket?” 

“Before we go, do you n^d if I loo my P 
“But, of course, Moneharmm, 
asked, as Moneharmm was feelmg at the poc 

‘'Well, I can feel the pim” robbed without notic- 

“Of (iurse, as you said, we cant be robbeo wiui 

, i- still fumblmg, bel- 

But Moneharmm, whose hands we e 

\ can fed the pm, but I can’t feel the ^ ^jj^e 

“Come, no ]otoig, Moncharmml . . . 
for It” „ 

“Well, feel for yo^fself managers turned the 

Richard tore oS his coat Th the cunous 

pocket ms.de out The pocket “g! . ~ p“ce. 
thmgwasthatthepmremamed. s "Ifiere was no 

lUehard and Moneharmm turned pale mere 
longer any doubt about the witchcraft 
“The ghostl” muttered Moneharmm 

But Richard suddeidy sprang won te^er 

■•No one but you ^ ^uebed rwen^- 

my twenty-thousand francsl 

thousand francsl . , , „ -n,v,n was ready to 

•■On my soul,” sighed Mon?^®; 

EWoon,^^onmysouljIswemtta Moneharmm opened 

Then somebody knocked at ^oenize Mercier, his 

It automatically, seemed hm y Imn, without 

busmess-manager, exchanged xmconscious move- 

Su^'^e^aflty-pTfi 

mto the hands of his bewildered subordmate 


The Commissary, the Viscount and 
the Persian 


The first words of the commissary of pohe^ on entenng Ae 
S^a^rs’ .office, were to ask after the missing pnma donna, 
•ijg , "^^laaS here?” 

.o' \ 
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“Chnstme Daa6 here?” echoed Richard “No. Why?” 

As for Monchamnn, he had not the strength left to utter 
a word 

Richard repeated, for the coronussary and the compact 
crowd which had followed him into the oflSce observed an 
impressive silence 

“Why do you ask if Christine Daa6 is here, M. le commis- 
saire?'^ 

“Because she has to be found,” declared the commissary 
of pohce solemnly 

“What do you mean, she has to be found? Has she disap- 
peared?” 

“In the middle of the performance!” 

“In the middle of the performance? Tins is cxtraordmaryl” 
‘Isn’t it? And what is quite as extraordmary is that you 
should first learn it from mel” 

“Yes,” said Richard, takmg his head m his hands and mut- 
tering “What is this new busmess? Oh, it’s enough to make a 
man send m his resignation!” 

And he puUed a few hairs out of his mustache without even 
knowmg what he was domg 

“So she . so she disappeared m the middle of the per- 
formance?” he repeated 

“Yes, she was earned off in the Pnson Act, at the moment 
when she was mvobng the aid of the angels, but I doubt if 
she was earned off by an angel ” 

“And I am sure that she was!” 

Everybody looked round A young man, pale and trembhng 
with excitement, repeated. 

“I am sure of it!” 

“Sure of what?” asked Mifroid. 

“That Chnstme Daa6 was earned off by an angel, M. le 
commmaire, and I can tell you his name ” 

“Ah, M le Vicomte de Chagny! So you mamtam that 
Chnstme Daa6 was earned off by an angel* an angel of the 
Opera, no doubt?” 

“Yes, monsiemr, by an angel of the Opera, and I will tell 
you where he hves . . when we are alone.” 

‘You are nght> monsieur.” 

And the commissary of pohce, mvitmg Raoul to take a 
chair, cleared the room of all the rest, exceptmg the man- 
agers 

Then Raoul spoke* 

“M. le commissaire, the angel is called Enk, he hves in the 



Opera and he is the Angel of Music!” 

“The Angel of Music! Really! That is very cunous! . . 

The Angel of Music!” And, turning to the managers, M Mi- 
froid asked, “Have you an Angel of Music on the premises, 
gentlemen?” 

Richard and Monchaimm shook their heads, without even 


speakmg 

“Oh,” said the viscount, “those gentlemen have heard of 
the Opera ghost "Well, I am m a position to state that the 
Opera ^ost and the Angel of Music are one and the same 
person, and his real name is Enk.” 

M Mifroid rose and looked at Raoul attentively 

'T beg your pardon, monsieur, but is it your mtention to 
make fun of the law? And, if not, what is all this about the 
Opera ghost?’ 

‘T say that these gentlemen have heard of hun ” 

“Gentlemen, it appears that you know the Opera ghost?” 

Richard rose, with the remaining hairs of his mustache m 
his hand 

‘'No, M Commissary, no, we do not know him, but we 
Wish that we did, for this very cvenmg he has robbed us of 
twenty-thousand francs!” 

And Richard turned a terrible look on Monchannm, which 


seemed to say 

“Give me back the twenty-thousand francs, or TU tell the 
whole story ” 

Monchaimm understood what he meant, for, with a dis- 
tracted gesture, he said. 

“Oh, tell everythmg and have done with it!” 

As for Mifroid, he looked at the managers and at Raoul by 
turns and wondered whether he had strayed mto a lunatic 
asylum He passed his hand through his hair 

“A ghost,” he said, “who, on the same evenmg, cames 
off an opera-smger and steals twenty-thousand francs, is a 
ghost who must have his hands very full! If you don’t mmd, 
we will take the questions m order The smger first, the 
twenty-thousand francs after Come, M de Chagny, let us 
try to talk senously You beheve that MUe Chnstme Daa6 
has been earned off by an mdividual called Enk. Do you 
know this person? Have you seen him?” 

“Where?” 

“In a churchyard.” 
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M. Mifroid gave a start, began to scrutinize Raoul again 
and said 

“Of coursel . . That’s where ghosts usually hang out! 

. And what were you doing in that churchyard?” 

“Monsieur,” said Raoul, “I can quite understand how ab- 
surd my replies must seem to you But I beg you to beheve 
that I am m full possession of my faculties The safety of the 
person dearest to me m the world is at stake I should like to 
convmce you in a few words, for time is pressmg and every 
irunute is valuable Unfortunately, if I do not tell you the 
strangest story that ever was from the beginmng, you will not 
^eheve me I will tell you all I know about the Opera ghost, 
FM Commissary Alas, I do not know much! 

“Never mmd, go on, go on!” exclaimed Richard and Mon- 
charmin, suddenly greatly mterested 
Unfortunately for their hopes of learning some detail that 
could put them on the track of then hoaxer, they were soon 
compelled to accept the fact that M. Raoul do Chagny had 
completely lost his head AH that story about Perros-Guirec, 
death’s heads and enchanted violms, could only have taken 
birth m the disordered bram of a youth mad with love It was 
evident, also, that Mr Commissary Mifroid shared their view; 
and the magistrate would certainly have cut short the mco- 
herent narrative if circumstances had not taken it upon them- 
selves to interrupt it 

The door opened and a man entered, cunously dressed 
m an enormous frock-coat and a tall hat, at once shabby and 
shmy, that came down to his ears He went up to the com- 
missary and spoke to him m a whisper It was doubtless a de- 
tective come to dehver an important commumcation. 

Durmg this conversation, M Mifroid did not take his eyes 
off Raoul At last, addressmg him, he said 

“Monsieur, we have talked enough about the ghost We 
wiU now talk about yourself a httle, if you have no objection; 
you were to carry off Mile Chnstme Daad to-mght?” 

“Yes, M le commissaire ” 

“After the performance?” 

“Yes, M le commissaire ” 

“All your arrangements were made?” 

“Yes,M le commissaire'” 

“The carnage that brought you was to take you both 
away . . . There were fresh horses m readmess at every 
stage . ” 

“That IS true, M le commissaire.” 
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“And nevertheless your carnage is still outside the Ro- 
tunda awaiting your orders, is it not?” 

“Yes, M le commissmre ” 

“Did you know that there w'cre three other carnages there, 
m addition to yours?” 

‘1 did not pay the least attention ” 

' '“They were the carnages of Mile Sorelli, which could not 
find room in the Cour dc rAdministration, of Carlotta, and 
of your brother, M le Comte dc Chagny. . 

“Very likely . ” 

“What IS certain is that, though your carnage and Sorelli’s 
nnd Carlotta’s are still there, by the Rotunda pavement, M. le 
Comte fle Chagny’s carnage is gone.” 

“This has nothing to say to ” 

“I beg your pardon Was not M le Comte opposed to your 
marnage with Mile Daa6?” 

“That IS a matter that only concerns the family ” 

“You have answered my question he was opposed to it 

• . and that was why you were carrying Chnstme Daad 
out of your brother’s reach Well, M de Chagny, allow 
me to inform you that your brother has been smarter than 
you! It IS he who has earned off Chnstme Daadl” 

“Oh, impossible!” moaned Raoul, pressmg his hand to his 
he^ “Are you sure?” 

“Immediately after the artist’s disappearance, which was 
procured by means which we have still to ascertam, he flung 
mto his carnage, which drove nght across Pans at a furious 
pace” 

“Across Pans?” asked poor Raoul, m a hoarse voice “What 
do you mean by across Pans?” 

“Across Pans and out of Pans . by the Brussels road ” 
“Oh,” cned the young man, "I shall catch them!” 

And he rushed out of the ofiBce 

“And bnng her back to usl” cned the commissary gaily 

• “Ah, that’s a tnck worth two of the Angel of Music’s!” 
And, tummg to his audience, M Mifroid dehvered a httlc 

lecture on pohee methods 

“I don’t know for a moment whether M le Comte 
de Chagny has really earned Chnstme Daad off or not 
but I want to know and I beheve that, at tViis moment, no one 
IS more anxious to inform us than his brother And 
now he is flymg m pursuit of him! He is my chief auxiharyl 
This, gentlemen, is the art of the pohee, which is beheved to 
be so compheated and which, nevertheless, appears so simple 


as soon as you see that it consists m getting your work done 
by people who have nothing to do with the pohee " 

But M le Commissarre de Police Mifroid would not have 
been quite so satisfied with himself if he had known that the 
rush of his rapid emissary was stopped at the entrance to the 
very first comdor A tall figure blocked Raoul’s way 
“Where are you gomg so fast, M. de Chagny?” asked a 
voice 

Raoul impatiently raised his eyes and recognized the astra- 
khan cap of an hour ago He stopped 

“It’s youl’’ he cned, m a feverish voice “You, who knows 
Enk’s secrets and don’t want me to speak of them. Who are 
you?” 

“You know who I ami . . . I am the Persianl” 


XnC. The Viscount and the Persian 

Raoul nov/ remembered that his brother had once shown him 
that mystenous person, of whom nothmg was known except 
that he was a Persian and that he lived m a httle old-fashioned 
flat m the Rue de Rivoh. 

The man with the ebony skm, the eyes of jade and the 
astrakhan cap bent over Raoul 

“I hope, M de Chagny,” he said, “that you have not be- 
trayed Enk’s secret?” 

“And why should I hesitate to betray that monster, sir?” 
Raoul rejoined haughtdy, trying to shake off the mtruder “Is 
he your fnend, by any chance?” 

“I hope that you said nothing about Erik, sir, because Erik’s 
secret is also Chnstine DaaS’s and to talk about one is to talk 
about the otherl” 

“Oh, SIT,” said Raoul, becommg more and more impatient, 
“you seem to know about many things that interest me, and 
yet I have no time to hsten to you!” 

“Once more, M de Chagny, where are you gomg so fast?” 

“Can not you guess? To Chnstme Daa6’s assistance . . •” 

“Then, sir, stay here, for Chnstme Daa6 is here!” 

‘With Enk?” 

‘With Enk.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I was at the performance and no one m the world but 
Erik could contrive an abduction like thatl . . . Oh,” he 
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said, with a deep sigh, “I recognized the monster’s 
touch! . ” 

“You know him then?” 

The Persian did not reply, but heaved a fresh si^ 

“Sir,” said Raoul, “I do not know what your mtentions are, 
but can you do anything to help me? I mean, to help Chns- 
tme Daa6?” 

“I think so, M de Chagny, and that is why I spoke to you.” 
“What can you do?” 

“Try to take you to her . and to him ” 

“If you can do me that service, sir, my hfe is yours! 

One word more the commissary of pohee tells me that Chris- 
tine Daa6 has been earned ofE by my brother, Count 
Phihppe ” 

"Oh, M. de Chagny, I don’t beheve a word of it” 

‘It’s not possible, is it?” 

“I don’t know if it is possible or not; but there are ways 
and ways of carrymg people off, and M le Comte Philippe 
has never, as far as I know, had anythmg to do with witch- 
craft” 

“Your arguments are convincmg, sir, and I am a fool! 

Oh, let us make haste! I place myself entirely m your hands! 
• How should I not beheve you, when you are the only 
one to beheve me when you are the only one not to 
snule when Enk’s name is mentioned?” 

And the young man impetuously seized the Persian’s hands 
They were ice-cold 

“Silence!” said the Persian, stopping and hstemng to the 
distant sounds of the theater “We must not mention that 
name here Let us say ‘he’ and ‘him’, then there will be less 
danger of attractmg his attention ” 

“Do you think he is near us?” 

“It is quite possible, sir, if he is not, at this moment, with 
his victim, m the house on the lake ” 

“Ah, so you know that house too?” 

“If he is not there, he may be here, m this wall, m this 
floor, m this ceihng! Come!” 

And the Persian, askmg Raoul to deaden the sound of his 
footsteps, led him down passages which Raoul had never seen 
before, even at the time when Chnstme used to take him for 
walks through that labyrmth 

“If only Danus has cornel” said the Persian. 

“Who IS Danus?” 

“Danus? My servanL” 





They were now in the center of a real deserted square, an 
immense apartment ill-Iit by a small lamp The Persian 
stopped Raoul, and, m the softest of whispers, asked: 

“What did you say to the commissary?” 

“I said that Chnstme Daa6’s abductor was the Angel of 
Music, alias the Opera ghost, and that the real name 
was . 

“HushI , . . And did he beheve you?” 

“No ” 

“He attached no importance to what you said?” 

“No” 

“He took you for a bit of a madman?” 

“Yes” 

“So much the bettcrl” sighed the Persian. 

And they contmued their road After going up and down 
several staircases which Raoul had never seen before, the 
two men found themselves m front of a door which the Per- 
sian opened with a master key. The Persian and Raoul were 
both, of course, m dress-clothes, but, whereas Raoul bad a 
tall hat, the Persian wore the astrakhan cap which I have 
already mentioned It was an mfirmgement of the rule which 
insists upon the tall bat behind the scenes, but in France for- 
eigners are allowed every hcense the Englishman his travel- 
mg-cap, the Persian his cap of astrakhan 

“Sir,” said the Persian, “your tall bat will be in your way: 
you would do well to leave it in the dressmg-room.” 

“What dressing-room?” asked RaouL 
“Christme Da^’s ” 

And the Persian, lettmg Raoul through the door which 
he had just opened, showed him the actress’ room opposite. 
They were at the end of the passage the whole length of 
which Raoul had been accustomed to traverse before kaock- 
mg at Christine’s door 

“How well you know the Opera, sirl” 

“Not so well as ‘he’ does!” said the Persian modestly. 

And he pushed the young man into Christine’s dressing- 
room, which was as Raoul had left it a few minutes earlier 
Closing the door, the Persian went to a very thm partition 
that separated the dressing-room from a big lumber-room 
next to it. He listened and then coughed loudly. 

There was a sound of some one stirring in the lumber- 
room; and, a few seconds later, a finger tapped at the door 
“Come in,” said the Persian 

A man entered, also wearing an astrakhan cap and dressed 
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in a long overcoat. He bowed and took a nchly carved ease 
from under his coat, put it on tlic dressing-table, bowed once 
again and went to the door 
‘‘Did no one see you come m, DanusT” 

“No, master " 

“Let no one see you go out” 

The servant glanced down the passage and swiftly disap- 
peared 

The Persian opened the ease It contained a pair of long 
pistols 

“When Chnslmc Daa6 was earned otf, sir, I sent word to 
my servant to bring me these pistols I have bad them a long 
tune and they can be relied upon ” 

“Do you mean to fight a duel?” asked the young man 
“It certainly be a duel which we shall have to fight,” 
said the other, examuung the pnming of his pistols “And 
what a duell” Handmg one of the pistols to Raoul, he added, 
‘In this duel, we shall be two to one, but you must be pre- 
pared for everything, for we shall be fighting the most ter- 
rible adversary that you can imagme But you love Chnstme 
Daa6, do you not?” 

“I worship the ground she stands onl But you, sir, who 
do not love her, tell me why I find you ready to nsk your 
life for herl You must certainly hate Erikl” 

“No, sir,” said ths Persian sadly, “I do not hate him If I 
hated him, he would long ago have ceased doing harm ” 

“Has he done you harm?” 

“I have forgiven him the harm which be has done me ” 

‘T do not understand you You treat him as a monster, you 
speak of his crime, he has done you harm and I find m you 
the same mexphcable pity that drove me to despair when I 
saw it m Chnstmel” 

The Persian did not reply. He fetched a stool and set it 
against the wall facmg the great mirror that filled the whole 
of the wall-space opposite Then he climbed on the stool and. 
With his nose to the wallpaper, seemed to be lookmg for 
somethmg 

“Ah,” he said, after a long search, ‘T have itl” 

And, raismg his finger above his head, he pressed agamst a 
comer m the pattern of the paper Then he turned round and 
3 umped off the stool 

“In half a mmut6,” he said, “we shall be on his roadr and 
crossmg the whole length of the dressmg-room he felt the 
great mirror. 



‘^ 0 , it IS not yielding yet,” he muttered 

"Oh, are we going out by the mirror?” asked Raoul. ‘Xike 
Christine Daa6 ” 

So you knew that Christine Daa6 went out by that 
mirror?” ■' 

“She did so before my eyes, sirl I was hidden behind the 
curtam of the inner room and I saw her vanish not by the 
glass, but m the glass!” 

“And what did you do?” 

I thought It was an aberration of my senses, a mad 
dream ” ^ 

fancy of the ghost’s!” chuckled the Persian 
Ah, de Chagny,” he contmued, still with his hand on the 
mirror, would that we had to do with a ghost! We could then 
ave our pistols m their case . Put down your hat, please 
there . and now cover your shirt-front as much as 
you can with your coat . as 1 am doing Bnng the 
lapels forward . turn up the collar . We must make 
' ourselves as invisible as possible ” 

^g3inst the mirror, after a short silence, he said 
some time to release the counterbalance, when 
you press on the spring from the mside of the room It is dif- 
rerent when you are behmd the wall and can act directly on 

mnT Then the muror turns at once and is 

moved with mcredible rapidity.” 

^°^°terbalance?” asked Raoul 

Why, the counterbalance that hfts the whole of this waU 

hv surely don’t expect it to moVe of itself, 

rKP an ^ watch, you will see the muror first 

Tipht ^ from left to 

ngnt. It will then be on a pivot and will swing round ” 

ft s not turning!” said Raoul impatiently. 

impatient, sirl The 
obviously become rusty, or else the spring 

Persian anxiously '='^6,” added the 

“What?” 

andtoSS'wholriya^atS'’”'''’'’'’ 

ttat we are oomnig 

the ‘sytSm ¥ too™ that I understand 

“Ifs not tnmmgl ... And Chnstme, sir, Chnstme?” 



The Persian said coldly. 

“We shall do all that it is humanly possible to dol . But 
he may stop us at the first stepl He commands the walls, 
the doors and the trap-doors In my country, he was known, 
by a name which means the ‘trap-door lover ’ ” 

“But why do these walls obey him alone? He did not build 
theml” 

“Yes, sur, that is }ust what he didl” 

Raoul looked at him m amazement, but the Persian made 
a sign to him to be silent and pomted to the glass There 
was a sort of shivering reflection Their image was troubled 
as in a npphng sheet of water and then aU became stationary 
again. 

“You see, sir, that it is not tummg! Let us take another 
roadl” 

“To-mght, there is no otherl” declared the Persian, m a 
Singularly mournful voice “And now, look out! And be ready 
to fire ” 

He himself raised his pistol opposite the glass Raoul imi- 
tated his movement. With his free arm, the Persian drew 
the young man to his chest and, suddenly, the mirror turned, 
in a bhndmg daze of cross-hghts it turned hke one of those 
revolvmg doors which have lately been fixed to the entrances 
of most restaurants, it turned, carrymg Raoul and the Per- 
sian With it and suddenly hurhng them from the full hght mto 
the deepest darkness. 


XX. In the Cellars of the Opera 

“Your hand high, ready to firel” repeated Raoul’s companion 
quickly 

The wall, behind them, having completed the circle which 
It described upon itself, closed again, and the two men stood 
motionless for a moment, holdmg their breath 

At last, the Persian decided to make a movement, and 
Raoul heard him shp on his knees and feel for something m 
the dark with his gropmg hands Suddenly, the darkness was 
made visible by a small dark lantern and Raoul mstmctively 
stepped backward as though to escape the scrutiny of a se- 
cret enemy But he soon perceived that the hght belonged to 
the Persian, whose movements he was closely observing The 
httle red d i s k was turned m every direction and Raoul saw 
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that the floor, the walls and the ceiling were all formed of 
plankmg It must have been the ordmary road taken by Enk 
to reach Chnstme’s dressing-room and impose upon her inno- 
cence And Raoul, remembering the Persian’s remark, 
thought that it had been mysteriously constructed by the 
ghost himself Later, he learned that Enk had found, all pre- 
pared for him, a secret passage, long known to himself alone 
and contnved at the time of the Pans Commune to allow the 
jailers to convey their prisoners straight to the dungeons that 
had been constructed for them m fte cellars, for the Fed- 
erates had occupied the opera-house immediately after the 
eighteenth of March and had made a startmg-place nght at 
the top for their Mongolfier balloons, which earned their in- 
cendiary proclamations to the departments, and a state 
prison nght at the bottom 

The Persian went on his knees and put his lantern on the 
ground He seemed to be workmg at the floor, and suddenly 
he turned off his hght Then Raoul heard a faint chek and 
saw a very pale luminous square in the floor of the passage 
It was as though a window had opened on the Opera cellars, 
which were still ht Raoul no longer saw the Persian, but he 
suddenly felt him by his side and heard him whisper 

“Follow me and do all that I do ” 

Raoul turned to the lummous aperture Then he saw the 
Persian, who was still on his knees, hang by his hands from 
the run of the opening, with his pistol between his teeth, and 
shde mto the cellar below 

Cunously enough, the viscount had absolute confidence m 
the Persian, though he knew nothing about him His emo- 
tion when speaking of the “monster” struck him as smeere; 
and, if the Persian had cherished any sinister designs agamst 
him, he would not have armed him with his own bands Be- 
sides, Raoul must reach Christine at all costs He therefore 
went on his knees also and hung from the trap with both 
hands 

“Let go’” said a voice 

And he dropped mto the arms of the Persian, who told 
him to he down flat, closed the trap-door above him and 
crouched down beside him Raoul tried to ask a question, but 
the Persian’s hand was on his mouth and he heard a voice 
which he recognized as that of the commissary of police 

Raoul and the Persian were completely hidden behmd a 
wooden partition Near them, a small staircase led to a little 
room in which the commissary appeared to be walkmg up 
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and down, asking questions The faint light was just enough 
0 enable Raoul to distinguish the shape of thin gs around 

^ And he could not restrain a dull cry: there were three 
wrpses there. 

The first lay on the narrow landing of the httle staircase; 
e two others had rolled to the bottom of the staircase, 
aoul could have touched one of the two poor wretches by 
pa^g jjjj fingefg through the partition, 
uencel” whispered tiie Persian 

Dabon^°° seen the bodies and he gave one word m expla- 

"Her 

^The commissary’s voice was now heard more distmcdy 
for information about the system of hghting, 
jjj stage-manager supphed The commissary therefore 
e m the “organ” or its immediate neighborhood 
bo to what one might think, especially m coimec- 

^ opera-house, the “organ” is not a musical mstru- 


few o^ootncity was employed only for a very 


scemc effects and for the bells The immense buildmg and 
rg , S® Itself were still ht by gas, hydrogen was used to 
do modify the hghtmg of a scene, and this was 

mnU, 1 of a special apparatus which, because of the 

jj ^^P^oity of its pipes, was known as the “organ ” A box 

• e the prompter’s box was reserved for the chief gas- 
^tio from there gave his orders to his assistants and 

w ftat they were executed. Mailclair stayed m this box dur- 
“igaU the performances 

j^t now Mauclair was not in his box and his assistants not 
mmeir places 

Mauclair! Mauclair!” 

The stage-manager’s voice echoed through the cellars But 
Mauclair did not reply 

I have said that a door opened on a httle staircase that led 
^®oond cellar The commissary pushed it, but it re- 

1 say,” he said to the stage-manager, “I can’t open this 
uom is It always so difficult?” 

The stage-manager forced it open with his shoulder He 
same time, he was pushmg a human body 
and he could not keep back an exclamation, for he recog- 
m^d the body at once- 

Poor devil! He is dead!” 

Commissary Mifroid, whom nothmg surprised. 



was stooping over that big body. 

No,” he said, “he is dead-drunk, which is not quite the 
same thing ” 

^ It s the first time, if so,” said the stage-manager 

Then some one has given him a narcotic That is quite 
possible ” 

Mifroid went down a few steps and said: 

“Look!” 

By the light of a httle red lantern, at the foot of the stairs, 
they saw two other bodies The stage-manager recognized 
Mauclair s assistants Mifroid went down and hstened to their 
breathing 

They are sound asleep,” he said “Very curious business I 
Some person unknown must have interfered with the gas- 
man and his staff . and that person unknown was obvi- 
ously workmg on behalf of the kidnapper. . But what a 
funny idea to kidnap a performer on the stage! . Send 
for the doctor of the theater, please ” And Ivltfroid repeated, 
‘Curious, decidedly cunous businessl” 

Then he turned to the httle room, addressmg the people 
whom Raoul and the Persian were unable to see from where 
they lay 

What do you say to all this, gentlemen? You are the only 
ones who have not given your views And yet you must have 
an opuuon of some sort ” 

Thereupon, Raoul and the Persian saw the startled faces 
of the jomt managers appear above the landmg — and they 
heard Moncharmm’s excited voice' 

There are thmgs happemng here, Mr Commissary, which 
we are imable to explam ” 

And the two faces disappeared 

“Thank you for the mforraation, gentlemen,” said Mifroid, 
with a ]eer 

But the stage-manager, holdmg his chin in the hollow of 
his nght hand, which is the attitude of profound thought, 
said 

‘Tt IS not the first tune that Mauclair has fallen asleep in 
the theater I remember findmg him, one evenmg, snormg 
m his httle recess, with his snuff-box beside him ” 

“Is that long ago?” asked M Mifroid, carefully wiping his 
eye-glasses ^ ° 

.u ago * • Wait a bit! . It was 

the mght . . of course, yes . . It was the night when 
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Carlotta— you know, Mr. Commissary — gave her famous 
‘co-ack’l” 

The mght when Carlotta gave her famous ‘co- 

And M Mifroid, replacmg his gleammg glasses on his 
fixed the stage-manager with a contemplative stare 
“So Mauclair takes snuS, does he?” he asked carelessly 
“Yes, Mr Commissary. . . . Look, there is his snuff-box 
on that little shelf . Oh, he’s a great snuff-taker 1” 

So am I,” said Mifroid and put the snuff-box m his pocket. 
Raoul and the Persian, themselves unobserved, watched 
the removal of the three bodies by a number of scene-shift- 
®s> who Were followed by the commissary and all the people 
With him. Their steps were heard for a few rmnutes on the 
ftage above When they were alone the Persian made a sign 
to Raoul to stand up Raoul did so, but, as he did not lift his 
hand m front of his eyes, ready to fire, the Persian told him 
to resume that attitude and to contmue it, whatever hap- 
pened, 

Rnt it tires the hand unnecessarily,” whispered RaouL 
If I do fire, I shan’t be sure of my aim ” 

“Then shift your pistol to the other hand,” said the Per- 
sian. ^ 

“I can’t shoot with my left hand.” 

Thereupon, the Persian made this queer reply, which was 
certainly not calculated to throw hght mto the young man’s 
flurried brain. 

“It’s not a question of shootmg with the right hand or the 
toft, it’s a question of holding one of your hands as though 
you were gomg to pull the tngger of a pistol with your arm 
bent As for the pistol itself, when all is said, you can put 
that m your pocketl” And he added, “Let this be clearly un- 
derstood, or I will answer for nothing It is a matter of hfe 
and death. And now, silence and follow mel” 

The cellars of the Opera are enormous and they are five m 
number Raoul followed the Persian and wondered what he 
Would have done without his compamon m that extraordi- 
nary labyrmth They went down to the third cellar, and their 
progress was still ht by some distant lamp 

The lower th^ went, the more precautions the Penian 
seemed to take He kept on tummg to Raoul to see if he was 
holdmg his arm properly, showmg him how he himself ear- 
ned his hand as if always ready to fire, though the pistol was 
m his pocket. ^ 



“Really? 

ack’?” 
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Suddenly, a loud voice made them stop Some one above 
them shouted* 

“All the door-shutters on the stagel The commissary of . 
pohce wants theml” 

Steps were heard and shadows glided through the dark- 
ness The Persian drew Raoul behind a set piece. They saw 
passing before and above them old men bent by age and the 
past burden of opera-scenery Some could hardly drag them- 
selves along, others, from habit, with stooping bodies and 
outstretched bands, looked for doors to shut. 

They were the door-shutters, the old, worn-out scene-shift- 
ers, on whom a chantable management had taken pity, giv- 
ing them the job of shutting doors above and below the stage 
They went about mcessantly, from top to bottom of the 
buflding, shuttmg the doors, and they were also called “The 
draft-expellers,” at least at that time, for I have little doubt 
that by now they are all dead Dra:fe are very bad for the 
voice, wherever they may come from * 

The Persian and Raoul welcomed this incident, which re- 
lieved them of inconvement witnesses, for some of those 
door-shutters, having nothing else to do or nowhere to lay 
their heads, stayed at the Opera, from idleness or necessity, 
and spent the night there The two men might have stumbled 
over them, waking them up and provoking a request for ex- 
planations For the moment, M Mifroid’s mquiry saved 
them from any such unpleasant encounters 

But they were not left to enjoy their solitude for long 
Other shades now came down by the same way by which the 
door-shutters had gone up Each of these shades earned a 
httle lantern and moved it about, above, below and all 
around, as though lookmg for somethmg or somebody 

“Hang it!” muttered the Persian “I don’t know what they 
are looking for, but they might easily find us . Let us 
get away, quickl . Your hand up, sir, ready to firel 
Bend your arm . . more that’s it! Hand at the 
level of your eye, as though you were fightmg a duel and 
waiting for the word to fire! . Oh, leave your pistol in 
your pocket Quick, come along, down-stairs Level of your 
eye! Question of life or death! . Here, this way, these 
stairs!’’ They reached the fifth cellar. “Oh, what a duel, snr, 
what a duel!” 

• M. Pedro GaHhard has btesclf told me that he created a lew additional 
posts as door-shotters for old Btage-carpenters whom ho was imwiDinB to 
dismiss froin the service of the Opera. * 
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Once in the fifth cellar, the Persian drew breath He 
seemed to enjoy a rather greater sense of security than he 
had displayed when they both stopped in the third, but he 
never altered the attitude of his hand And Raoul, remember- 
ing the Persian’s observation: — ^*1 know these pistols can be 
lelied upon” — was more and more astomshed, wondermg 
why any one should be so gratified at bemg able to rely upon 
a pistol which he did not mtend to usel 

But the Persian left him no time for reflection Tellmg 
Baoul to stay where he was, he ran up a few steps of the 
staircase which they had just left and then returned 

“How stupid of usl” he whispered “We shall soon have 
seen the end of those men with then lanterns It is the fire- 
nien gomg their rounds ” * 

The two men waited five mmutes longer Then the Persian 
took Raoul up the stairs agam, but suddenly he stopped him 
With a gesture Somethmg moved m the darkness before 
them 

“Flat on your stomachl” whispered the Persian. 

The two men lay flat on the floor 

They were only just m time A shade, this tune carrying 
no hght, just a shade m the shade, passed It passed close to 
near enough to touch them 

They felt the warmth of its cloak upon them For they 
could distmguish the shade sufficiently to see that it wore a 
cloak which shrouded it from head to foot. On its head it 
bad a soft felt hat. 

It moved away, drawing its feet against the walls and 
sometimes givmg a kick mto a comer 

“Whewl” said the Persian “We’ve had a narrow escape, 
that shade knows me and has twice taken me to the mana- 
gers’ office ” 1 

“Is It some one belongmg to the theater pohce?” asked 
Raoul 

‘It’s some one much worse than that!” rephed the Per- 
sian, Without givmg any further explanation t 


• In those days, It was still part ot the firemen’s dnty to watch over the 
safeW of the Opera house ontsldo the performances, but this service has 
since been suppressed. I ashed M. Pedro Gaflhard the reason, and he 
tepUed 

“It was because the management was afraid that. In thdr utter inex- 
perience of the cellars of the Opera, the firemen might set fire to the 


buHdlngl” 1 T ' 

+Xike the Persian, 1 ran give no farther explanation touching the ai 
pariUon ot this sbad^ IVher^, In this historic narrative, everything eli 
wm be normally explained, however abnormal the course of events mn 
eecm, I can not give the reader expressly to understand what the Persia 
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change which the rat-catcher had made in his dark lantern. 
Before, so as not to scare the rats in front of him, he had 
turned his dark lantern on himself, hghtmg up his own head, 
now, to hasten their flight, he lit the dark space m front of 
him And he jumped along, dragging with him the waves of 
scratchmg rats, all the thousand sounds 

Raoul and the Persian breathed again, though still trem- 
bling 

“I ought to have remembered that Enk talked to me about 
the rat-catcher,” said the Persian. “But he never told me that 
he looked like that . . and it’s funny that I should never 
have met him before Of course, Enk never comes to 
this parti” 

“Are we very far from the lake, sir?” asked Raoul "When 
shall we get there? Take me to the lake, oh, take me 
to the lakel . . When we are at the lake, we will call outi 
. . Chnstme will hear us! And he will hear us, tool 

. . . And, as you know him, we Shan talk to hum!” 

“Baby!” said the Persian “We shall never enter the house 
on the lake by the lake! I myself have never landed on 
the other bank . the bank on which the house stands 
You have to cross the lake first and it is well 
guarded! . . I fear that more than one of those men— ^Id 

scene-shifters, old door-shutters — ^who have never been seen 
again were simply tempted to cross the lake . It is ter- 
nble ... I myself would have been nearly killed there 
if the monster had not recognized me m time I . 

One piece of advice, sir, never go near the lake And, 
above all, shut your ears if you hear the voice smgmg under 
the water, the siren’s voice!” 

"But then, what are we here for?” asked Raoul, m a trans- 
port of fever, impabence and rage “If you can do nothing 
for Chnstme, at least let me die for her!” 

The Persian tned to calm the young man . 

‘We have only one means of savmg Chnstme Daad, be- 
heve me, which is to enter the house unperceived by the 
monster ” r j 


“And IS there any hope of that, sir?” 

if I had not that hope, I would not have come to 
fetch you! 

cro^g ™ 

‘Trom the third cellar, from which -r i 

a^y. We^ go back'!?* ILT. 
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yi^ said the Persian, with a sudden change in his voice, “I 
wD ten you the exact place, sir* it is between a set piece and 
scene from Roi de Lalwre, exactly at the spot 
jjre Joseph Buquet died . . Come, sir, tahe courage and 
™^mel And hold your hand at the level of your eyesl 
• • But where are we?” 

Persion ht his lamp agam and flung its rays down 
enormous comdors that crossed each other at nght an- 


for ih more particularly 

Waterworks I see no fire coming from the furnaces ” 
e went m front of Raoul, seeking his road, stopping 
th afraid of meetmg some waterman. 

sort f ^ protect themselves against the glow of a 

jjjg ° ^derground forge, which the men were extmguish- 
^^ch Raoul recognized the demons whom Cbns- 

In tti captivity 

hrs hi gradually amved beneath the huge cel- 

verv h T^^y uaust at this time have been at 'the 

whL “tub” and at an extremely great depth, 

belnttf^u that the earth was dug out at fifty feet 

Pans*^^ that lay under the whole of that part of 


Persian touched a partition-wall and said 
Inn . ^ mistaken, this is a wall that might easily be- 

long to the house on the lake ” 

® Was stnkmg a partition-wall of the “tub,” and perhaps 
^ reader to know how the bottom 

Veni k P^^°^*walls of the tub were built. In order to pre- 
t the water surroundmg the buildmg-operations from re- 
aming m immediate contact with the walls supportmg the 
tn 1 °^ theatncid machmery, the architect was obhged 
^ double case in every direction The work of con- 
this double case took a whole year It was the wall 
0 me first inner case that the Persian struck when speakmg 
, of the house on the lake To any one understandmg 

e architecture of the edifice, the Persian’s action would 
seem to mdicate that Enk’s mystenous house had been built 

of a thick wall constructed as an 
embankment or dam, then of a bnck wall, a tremendous 


Rlve^ ^ Mhausted, in the buUding of the Opera To 
that Ur. ot ■water that was pnmped up, I can ten the 

heinht >nir ^ ^Presented the area of the conrt-yard of the Louvre and a 
engineers h^ i ^ towers of Notre Dame, And nevertheless the 
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layer of cement and another wall several yards m thickness 
At the Persian’s words, Raoul flung himself against the 
wall and hstened eagerly. But he heard nothing . noth- 
mg except distant steps sounding on the floor of the 
upper portions of the theater. 

The Persian darkened his lantern agam 
“Look outl” he said “Keep your hand upl And sflencel 
For we shall try another way of gettmg in ’’ 

And he led him to the httle staircase by which they had 
come down lately. 

They went up, stopping at each step, peermg mto the dark- 
ness and the sdence, tdl they came to the third cellar Here 
the Persian motioned to Raoul to go on his knees, and, m 
this way, crawhng on both knees and one hand — ^for the 
other hand was held m the position mdicated — they reached 
the end wall 

Against this wall stood a large discarded scene from the 
Roi de Lahore Close to this scene was a set piece Between 
the scene and the set piece there was just room for a body 
, . for a body which one day was found hangmg there 
The body of Joseph Buquet 

The Persian, still kneelmg, stopped and hstened For a mo- 
ment, he seemed to hesitate and looked at Raoul, then he 
turned his eyes upward, toward the second cellar, which sent 
down the famt glimmer of a lantern, through a cranny be- 
tween two boards This glimmer seemed to trouble the Per- 
sian 

At last, he tossed his head and made up his mind to act 
He shpped between the set piece and the scene from the Roi 
de Lahore, with Raoul close upon his heels With his free 
hand, the Persian felt the wall Raoul saw him bear heavily 
upon the wall, just as he had pressed agamst the wall m 
Chnstine’s dressing-room. Then a stone gave way, leavmg a 
hole m the wall 

This time, the Persian took his pistol from his pocket and 
made a sign to Raoul to do as he did He cocked the pistol 
And, resolutely, stdl on his knees, he wiggled through the 
hole m the wall Raoul, who had wished to pass first, had to 
be content to follow him. 

The hole was very narrow The Persian stopped almost at 
once Raoul heard huh feehng the stones around him Then 
the Persian took out his dark lantern agam, stooped forward, 
examined somethmg beneath him and immediately extm- 
guished his lantern Raoul heard hun say, m a whisper; 



“We shall have to drop a few yards, without making a 
noise, take off your boots ” 

The Persian handed his own shoes to Raoul 
“Put them outside the wall,” he said “Wc shall find them 
there when we leave ” * 

He crawled a little farther on his knees, then turned right 
round and said 

“I am gomg to hang by my hands from the edge of the 
stone and let myself drop into his house You must do ex- 
actly the same Do not be afraid I will catch you in my 
arms” 

Raoul soon heard a dull sound, evidently produced by the 
fall of the Persian, and then dropped down 
He felt himself clasped m the Persian’s arms. 

“Hushl” said the Persian 

And they stood motionless, hstenmg 

The darkness was thick around them, the sdence heavy 
and temble 

Then the Persian began to make play with the dark lan- 
tern again, turning the rays over their heads, lookmg for 
the hole through which they had come, and faihng to find it 
“Ohl” he said “The stone has closed of itself!” 

And the hght of the lantern swept down the wall and over 
the floor 

The Persian stooped and picked up somethmg, a sort of 
cord, which he exannned for a second and flung away with 
horror 

“The Punjab lasso!” he muttered 
“What is it?” asked Raoul 

The Persian shivered “It might very well be the rope by 
which the man was hanged, and which was looked for so 
long ” 

And, suddenly seized with fresh anxiety, he moved the ht- 
tle red disk of his lantern over the walls In this way, he ht 
Up a curious thmg the trunk of a tree, which seemed still 
quite ahve, with its leaves, and the branches of that tree ran 
right up the walls and disappeared m the ceihng 

Because of the smallness of the lummous disk, it was diffi - 
cult at first to make out the appearance of things they saw 
a comer of a branch . and a leaf and another leaf 

• These two pairs of boots, which twe placed, according to the Persian’s 
papers, hist between Uie set piece and the scene ftoni the Roi de Lahore, 
on the spot where Joseph Buquet was found hanging, were never dis- 
covered They must have been taken by some stag6<arpcnter or ‘door- 
shutter ” 
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to go to the dressing-room and, rememhenng the lessons he 
had once given me, I had no difficulty m discovenng the tnck 
that made the wall with the mirror swing round and I ascer- 
tamed the means — of hollow hncks and so on — by which he 
made his voice carry to Christine as though she heard it close 
beside her In this way also I discovered the road that led to 
the well and the dungeon — ^the Communists’ dungeon — and 
also the trap-door that enabled Enk to go straight to the cel- 
lars below the stage 

A few days later, what was not my amazement to learn 
by my own eyes and ears that Enk and Chnstme Daad saw 
each other and to catch the monster stoopmg over the little 
well, m the Communists’ road and sprmklmg the forehead of 
Chnstme Daa6, who had fainted A white horse, the horse 
out of the Profeta, which had disappeared from the stables 
under the Opera, was standing quietly beside them I showed 
myself It was temble I saw sparks fly from those yellow 
eyes and, before I had time to say a word, I received a blow 
on the head that stunned me 

When I came to myself, Enk, Chnstme and the white 


horse had disappeared. I felt sure that the poor girl was a 
pnsoner m the house on the lake Without hesitation, I re- 
solved to return to the bank, notwithstanding the attendant 
danger For twenty-four hours, I lay m wait for the monster 
to appenTj for I felt that he must go out, dnven by the need 
of obtammg provisions And, m this connection, I may say 
that, when he went out m the streets or ventured to show 
himself m pubhc, he wore a pasteboard nose, with a mus- 
tache attached to it, instead of his own homble hole of a 
nose This did not quite take away hjs corpse-hke air, but it 
made him almost, I say almost, endurable to look at , 
1 therefore watched on the bank of the lake and, weary uf 
w waitmg, to thi^ that he had goo* 

^ta^gb^siSLhiTm ffie d saw 

hours,” he said, 

toe Mott you, all this will end very ba# 

* 'on yourself, for j jjave ^ 

You you follow- 
^ am foUoWiu? 
here I spat*® 
tvaiu you» ^ 



ously, don’t let me catch you there agaml Upon my word, 
you don’t seem able to take a hmtl” 

He was so furious that I did not think, for the moment, of 
interruptmg him After p uffin g and blowmg like a walrus, he 
put his homble thought mto words 
“Yes, you must learn, once and for all — once and for aU, 
I say — ^to take a hmt! I tell you that, with your recklessness 
— ^for you have already been twice arrested by the shade m 
the felt hat, who did not know what you were domg m the 
cellars and took you to the managers, who looked upon you 
as an eccentnc Persian mterested m stage mechanism and 
life behmd the scenes I know all about it, I was there, m the 
office, you know I am eveiywhere — ^well, I tell you that, with 
your recklessness, they wiU end by wondenng what you are 
after here and they will end by knowmg that you are 

after Enk and then they will be after Erik themselves 

and they will discover the house on the lake . If they 
do, it wdl be a bad lookout for you, old chap, a bad lookoutl 
I won’t answer for anythmg ” 

Agam he puffed and blew like a walrus 
“I won’t answer for anythmg! If Enk’s secrets cease 
to be Enk’s secrets, it will be a bad lookout for a goodly num- 
ber of the human race! That’s all I have to tell you, and im- 
less you are a great booby, it ought to be enough for you 
except that you don’t know how to take a hmt ” 

He had sat down on the stem of his boat and was kickmg 
lus heels against the planks, waitmg to hear what I had to 
answer I simply said 
“It’s not Enk that Fm after herel” 

“Who then?” 

.**You know as well as I do it’s Chnstme Daa6,” I an- 
swered 

He retorted “I have every nght to see her m my own 
house I am loved for my own sake ” 

That’s not true,” I said “You have earned her off and 
are keepmg her locked up ” 

“Listen,” he said “Will you promise never to meddle with 
my affairs agam, if I prove to you that I am loved for my 
own sake?” , 

I promise you,” I rephed, without hesitation, for I 
sffil ^'^^h a monster the proof was impos- 

‘Well, then it’s qmte simple Christine Daa6 shall 

®ave this as she pleases and come back agaml . Yes, 
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come back again, because she wishes . . . come back of her- 
self, because she loves me for myself 1 . ” 

“Oh, I doubt if she will come backl . . But it is your 
duty to let her go ” 

“My duty, you great boobyl . . It is my wish . . my 
wish to let her go, and she will come back agam for 
she loves me! . All this will end m a mamage . a 
matnagc at the Madeleme, you great boobyl Do you beheve 
me now? When I teU you that my nuptial mass is wntten . . . 
wait till you hear the Kyne ” 

He beat time with his heels on the planks of the boat and 
sang 

“Kyne! Kyne! Kyne eleison! . . . Wait till you 
hear, wait tiU you hear that mass ” 

“Look here,” I said “I shall beheve you if I see Chnstme 
Daa6 come out of the house on the lake and go back to it 
of her own accord ” 

“And you won’t meddle any more m my affairs?” 

“No ” 

“Very well, you shall see that to-night Come to the 
masked baU Chnstme and I will go and have a look rbund 
Then you can hide m the lumber-room and you shall see 
Chnstme, who wiU have gone to her dressmg-rooih, dehghted 
to come back by the Commumsts’ road . And, now, be 
off, for I must go and do some shoppmgl” 

To my mtense astOmshment, thmgs happened as he had 
announced Chnstme Daa6 left the house on the lake and re- 
turned to it several umes, without, apparently, being forced 
to do so It was very difficult for me to clear my mind of 
Enk However, I resolved to be extremely prudent, and did 
not make the mistake of retummg to the shore of the lake, 
or of gomg by the Communists’ road But the idea of the se- 
cret entrance m the third cellar haunted me, and I repeatedly 
went and waited for hours hehmd a scene from the Roi de 
Lahore, which had been left there for some reason or other 
At last ray patience was rewarded One day, I saw the mon- 
ster come toward me, on his knees I was certam that he 
could not see me He passed between the scene behmd which 
I stood and a set piece, went to the wall and pressed on a 
sprmg that moved a stone and afforded him an mgress He 
passed through this, and the stone closed behmd him 

I waited for at least thirty mmutes and then pressed the 
sprmg m my turn Everythmg happened as with Enk But I 
was careful not to go through the hole myself, for I knew 
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that Erik was inside On the other hand, the idea that I might 
be caught by Enk suddenly made me think of the death of 
Joseph Buquet I did not wish to jeopardize the advantages 
of so great a discovery which might be useful to many peo- 
ple, “to a goodly number of the human race,” in Enk’s words, 
and I left the cellars of the Opera after carefully replacmg 
the stone 

I continued to be greatly mterested m the relations be- 
tween Enk and Chnstme Daa6, not from any morbid curi- 
osity, but because of the temble thought which obsessed my 
mind that Enk was capable of anything, if he once discov- 
ered that he was not loved for his own sake, as he imagined 
I contmued to wander, very cautiously, about the Opera 
and soon learned the truth about the monster’s dreary love- 
affair 


He fiUed Chnstine’s nund, through the terror with which 
he mspired her, but the dear child’s heart belonged wholly to 
the Vicomte Raoul de Chagny While they played about, hke 
an innocent engaged couple, on the upper floors of the 
Opera, to avoid the monster, they little suspected that some 
one was watching over them I was prepared to do anythmg 
to kill the monster, if necessary, an^ explain to the police 
afterward. But Erik did not show himself, and I felt none the 
more comfortable for that. 

I must explam my whole plan I thought that the mon- 
ster, being driven from his house by jealousy, would thus 
enable me to enter it, without danger, through the passage 
m the third cellar It was important, for everybody’s sake, 
fl>at I should know exactly what was mside One day, tired of 
Waiting for an opportumty, I moved the stone and at once 
^ard an astoundmg music the monster was workmg at his 
Don Juan Triumphant, with every door m his house wide 
open I knew that this was the work of his life I was careful 
not to stir and remamed prudently m my dark hole 

He stopped playmg, for a moment, and began walking 
shout his place, hke a madman And he said aloud, at the top 
of his voice 


It must be fimshed firstl Quite fimshedl” 

speech was riot calculated to reassure me and, when 
themusic recommenced, I closed the stone very softly 

On the day of the abduction of Chnstme Daa6, I did not 
^nie to the theater until rather late m the evenmg, trem- 
nng lest I should hear bad news I had spent a horrible day, 
or, after readmg m a morning paper the announcement of 
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a forthcoining marriage between Christine and the Vicomte 
de Chagny, I wondered whether, after all, I should not do 
better to denounce the monster But reason returned to me, 
and I was persuaded that this action could only precipitate a 
possible catastrophe 

When my cab set me down before the Opera, I was really ' 
almost astomshed to see it still standingl But I am sometbmg 
of a fatalist, hke all good Orientals, and I entered ready for 
anythmg 

Chnstme Daa6’s abduction in the Prison Act, which natu- 
rally surprised everybody, found me prepared. I was quite 
certain that she had been juggled away by Enk, that prince 
of conjurors And I thought positively that this was the end 
of Christme and perhaps of everybody, so much so that I 
thought of advising all these people who were staying on at 
the theater to make good their escape I felt, however, that 
they would be sure to look upon me as mad and I reframed 

On the other hand, I resolved to act without further delay, 
as far as I was concerned The chances were in my favor 
^t Erik, at that moment, was thinking only of his captive 
This was the moment to enter his house through the third 
cellar, and I resolved to take with me that poor httle desper- 
ate viscount, who, at the first suggestion, accepted, with an 
^ount of confidence m myself that touched me profoundly 
I had sent my servant for my pistols I gave one to the vis- 
count and advised him to hold himself ready to fire, for, 
after all, Enk might be waitmg for us behind the wall We 

were to go by the Communists’ road and through the trap- 
door 

Seemg my pistols, the little viscount asked me if we were 
going to fight a duel I said 

*'Yes, and what a duel!” 

But, of course, I had no time to explam anythmg to him 
^e little viscount is a brave fellow, but he knew hardly any- 
thmg about his adversary, and it was so much the better My 
great fear was that he was already somewhere near us, pre- 
parmg the Punjab lasso No one knows better than he how 
to throw the Punjab lasso, for he is the kmg of stranglers 
even as he is the prmce of conjurors When he had fimshed 
™ ^ 8 little sultana laugh, at the time of the “rosy hours 
o azenderan, she herself used to ask him to amuse her 

f was then that he mtroduced the sport 

of the Punjab lasso 

He had hved m India and acquired an mcredible skill m 
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the art of strangulation He would make them lock him into 
a courtyard to which they brou^t a wamor — ^usually, a man 
condemned to death — armed with a long pike and broad- 
sword. Erik had only his lasso, and it was always just when 
the wamor thought that he was going to fell Erik with a 
tremendous blow that we heard the lasso whistle through the 
am With a turn of the wrist, Enk tightened the noose round 
as adversary’s neck and, in this fashion, dragged him before 
ae httle sultana and her women, who sat lookmg from a wm- 
uow and applauding The httle sultana herself learned to 
Wield the Punjab lasso and killed several of her women and 
even of the fnends who visited her But I prefer to drop this 
ernble subject of the rosy hours of Mazenderan I have men- 
lOMd It o^y to explain why, on amvmg with the Vicomte 
c Chagny m the cellars of the Opera, I was bound to protect 
companion against the ever-threatenmg danger of death 
y strangling My pistols could serve no purpose, for Enk 
was not likely to show himself, but Enk could always strangle 
I had no time to explain all this to the viscount, besides, 
ere Was nothmg to be gained by complicatmg the position 
J simply told M de Chagny to keep his hand at the level of 
With the arm bent, as though waitmg for the com- 
mand to fire With his victim m this attitude, it is unpossible 
even for the most expert strangler to throw the lasso with 
advantage It catches you not only round the neck, but also 
round the arm or hand This enables you easily to unloose 
classo, which then becomes harmless 

After ^yoidmg the commissary of pohee, a number of 
aoor-shuQ‘^ and the firemen, after meetmg the rat-catcher 
passing ^the man m the felt hat xmperceived, the viscount 
and I arrived without obstacle m the third cellar, between 
‘he set piece and the scene from the Roi de Lahore, I 
Worked the stone, and we jumped mto the house which Erik 
had built himself m the double case of the foundation-walls 
of the Opera, And this was the easiest thing m the world 
for him to do, because Erik was one of the chief contractors 
^oder Phihppe Garmer, the architect of the Opera, and con- 
hnued to work by himself when the works were officially sus- 
pended, durmg the war, the siege of Pans and the Commune 
I knew my Enk too well to feel at all comfortable on jump- 
^ mto his house I knew what he had m'ade of a certam 
palace at M^nderan From being the most honest bmld- 

a house of the very 

tlevi], where you could not utter a word but it was overheard 
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or repeated by an echo With his tmp-doors the monster 
was responsible for endless tragedies of ail Kinds He bit upon 
astonishing inventions Of these, the most curious, homble 
and dangerous was the so-called torture-chamber. Except in 
special cases, when the little sultana amused herself by inflict- 
mg suffenng upon some unoffending citizen, no one was let 
into it but wretches condemned to death. And, even then, 
when these had “had enough,” they w'crc always at liberty 
to put an end to themselves with a Punjab lasso or bowstring, 
left for their use at the foot of an iron tree, 

^ My alarm, therefore, was great when I saw that the room 
into which M Ic Vicomte de Chagny and I had dropped was 
M exact copy of the torture-chamber of the rosy hours of 
Mazenderan At our feet, I found the Punjab Jasso which I 
had been dreading all the evening I was convinced that this 
rope had already done duty for Joseph Buquet, who, like my- 
self, must have caught Erik one evening working the stone 
m the third cellar He probably tried n in his turn, fell into 

^ hanged I can well imag- 

ine Erik dragging the body, m order to get nd of it, to the 
scene from the Roi de Lahore^ and hanging it there as an 
^ample, or to mcrcase the superstitious terror that was to 
help him m guarding the approaches to bis lair! Then, upon 
re cction, Enk went back to fetch the Punjab lasso, which is 
very curiously made out of catgut, and which might have set 
an examining magistrate thinking. This explains the disap- 
pearance of the rope 

And now I discovered the lasso, at our feet, in the torturc- 
c arn erl I am no coward, but a cold sweat covered 
my forehead as I moved the httlc red disk of my lantern 
over the walls 

M De Chagny noticed it and asked; 

“What IS the maUer, sir?” 

I made him a violent sign to be silent 


XXn, In Torture Chamher 


The Persian's Narrative Continued 

middle of a httle six-comered room, the sides 
the comPTo covered with mirrors from top td bottom In 

seements clearly see the “joms” in the glasses, the 

segments intended to turn on their gear, yes, I lecogiized 



them and I recognized the iron tree in the comer, a 
bottom of one of those segments . the iron tree, wi i 
iron branch, for the hanged men 
I seized my compamon’s arm the Vicomte de agny 
was all a-quiver, eager to shout to his betrothed that e was 
bnngmg her help I feared that he would not be able to con 
tarn himself ^ . 

Suddenly, we heard a noise on our left It sounded a 
like a door operung and shuttmg m the next room, an en 
there was a dull moan I clutched M de Chagny s arm more 
firmly still, and then we distmctly heard these words 
“You must make your choicel The weddmg mass or e re- 
quiem massl” 


I recognized the voice of the monster 
There was another moan, followed by a long silence 
I was persuaded by now that the monster was ° 

our presence m his house, for otherwise he woidd cort^y 
have managed not to let us hear him He would o y u 
had to close the httle mvisible wmdow through wtucn me 
torture-lovers look down mto the torture-chamber em es, 
was certam that, if he had known of our presence, tue tor- 
tures would have begun at once- „ T 

The important thmg was not to let him kno » 
dreaded nothmg so much as the impulsiveness of e * , 
de Chagny, who wanted to rush through the walls to 
tme Daa6, whose moans we contmued to hear at mterva s 
.^"The requiem mass is not at all gay.” Enk’s voice r^urne^ 
Whereas the weddmg mass — you can take my wo 
IS magnificentl You must take a resolution and know y 
own mmdl I can’t go on hvmg like this, hke a mole m a o - 
rowl Don Juan Triumphant is fimshed, and now - 

hve hke everybody else I want to have a wife hhe ^vep'bo y 
else and to take her out on Sundays I have mve o 
that makes me look like anybody People wdl no 
round m the streets You wiU be the happiest of women 
We will smg, aU by ourselves, till we swoon away with 
hght You are crying! You are afraid of me! And yet I am 
not really wicked Love me and you shall seel M ^ wuntc 
was to be loved for myself If you loved me I should be as 
gentle as a lamb, and you could do anythmg with me that 
you pleased.” , 

Soon the moans that accompamed this sort of love s litany 
increased and mcreased I have never heard anythmg more 
despairmg, and M de Chagny and I recognized that this ter- 



nble lamentation came from Enk himself Chnstme seemed 
to be standmg dumb with horror, without the strength to cry 
out, while the monster was on his knees before her 
Three tunes over, Enk fiercely bewailed his fate. 

“You don’t love mel You don’t love mel You don’t love 
me!” 


And then, more gently. 

yoti cry? You know it gives me pain to see you 

A silence. 

Each silence gave us fresh hope We said to ourselves: 

“Perhaps he has left Chnstme behind the wall ’’ 

And we thought only of the possibility of warning Chns- 
tme Daa6 of our presence, unknown to the monster. We were 
unable to leave the torture-chamber now, unless Chnstme 
opened the door to us, and it was only on this condition that 
we could hope to help her, for we did not even know where 
the door might be 

Suddenly, the silence m the next room was disturbed by 
the nngmg of an electnc bell There was a bound on the 
other Side of the wall and Enk’s voice of thunder. 

“Somebody nngmgl Walk m, pleasel” 

A simster chuckle 

“Who has come bothcnng now? Wait for me here . . • 
I am going to tell the siren to open the door ” 

Steps moved away, a door closed I had no time to think of 
the fresh horror that was prepanng, I forgot that the mon- 
ster was only gomg out perhaps to perpetrate "a fresh crime, 
I understood but one thme Chnstme was alone behmd the 
waUl 


The Vicomte de Chagny was already calhng to her 
“Chnstmel Chnstmel’’ 

As we could hear what was said m the next room, there 
was no reason why my compamon should not be heard m 
his turn Nevertheless, the viscount had to repeat his cry tune 
after tune 


At last, a faint voice reached ns 
“I am dreammgl’’ it said 
“Chnstme, Chnstme, it is I, RaouH” 
A silence 


But answer me, Chnstmel ... In Heaven’s name, if 
you are alone, answer mel” 

whispered Raoul’s name 
It IS II It jjQt ^ dreaml . . . Chnstme, trust 
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mel We are here to save you . . hut be prudentl 
When you hear the monster, warn usl” 

Then Chnstme gave way to fear She trembled lest Enk 
should discover where Raoul was hidden, she told us m a 
few hurried words that Enk had gone quite mad with love 
and that he had decided to kill everybody and himself with 
everybody if she did not consent to become his wife He had 
given her till eleven o’clock the next evemng for reflection 
It was the last respite She must choose, as he said, between 
the weddmg mass and the requiem 
And Enk had then uttered a phrase which Chnstme did 
not quite understand 

“Yes or nol If your answer is no, everybody will be dead 
and bunedr 

But I understood the sentence perfectly, for it corre- 
sponded m a temble manner with my own dreadful 
thought 

you tell us where Enk is?” I asked 
She rephed that he must have left the house. 

“Could you make sure?” 

“No I am fastened I can not stir a limb ” 

When, we heard this, M de Chagny and I gave a yell of 
fury Our safety, the safety of all three of us, depended on 
the girl’s liberty of movement 

“But where are you?” asked Chnstme ‘There are only 
two doors m my room, the Loms-Phihpppe room of which I 
told you, Raoul, a door through which Enk comes and goes, 
and another which he has never opened before me and 
which he has forbidden me ever to go through, because he 
says it is the most dangerous of the doors, the door of the tor- 
ture-chamberl” 

, “Chnstme, that is where we aref’ 

‘Tou are m the torture-chamber?” 

“Yes, but we can not see the door ” 

“Oh, if I could only drag myself so far! I would knock at 
the door and that would tell you where it is ” 

“Is it a door with a lock to it?” I asked 
“Yes, with a lock ” 

“Mademoiselle,” I said, “it is absolutely necessary that you 
should open that door to us!” 

“But how?” asked the poor girl tearfully 
We heard her strammg, trymg to free herself from the 
bonds that held her 

“I know where the key is,” she said, m a voice that seemed 



exhausted by the effort she had made “But I am fastened so 
tight Oh, the wretch!” 

And she gave a sob 

“Where is the key?” I asked, signing to M de Chagny not 
to speak and to leave the busmess to me, for we had not a 
moment to lose 

“In the next room, near the organ, with another little 
bronze key, which he also forbade me to touch They are 
both m a httle leather bag which he calls the bag of life and 
death Raoull Raoul! Fly! Everything is mysterious and 
temble here, and Erik will soon have gone quite mad, and 
you are in the torture-chamber! Go back by the way 
you came There must be a reason why the room is called by 
that name!” 

“Christine,” said the young man “we will go from here 
together or die together!” 

We must keep cool,” I whispered '“Why has he fastened 
you, mademoiselle? You can’t escape from his house, and 
he knows itl” 

I tried to commit suicide! The monster went out last 
mght, after carrying me here famtmg and half chloroformed 
He was going to his banker, so he said> When he re- 
turned he found me with my face covered with blood 
I had tned to kill myself by striking my forehead agamst the 
walls ” 


Chnstinel” groaned Raoul, and he began to sob 
Then he bound me I am not ahowed to die until 
eleven o clock to-morrow evening ” 

Mademoiselle,” I declared, “the monster bound you 
and he shall unbind you You have only to play the necessaiy 
part! Remember that he loves you!” 

“Alas!” we heard “Am I likely to forget itl” 

Remember it and smile to him . , entreat him , , . 
tell him that your bonds hurt you ” 

But Christine Daa6 said 

Hushl I hear something in the wall on the lakel 
• It IS hel Go awayl Go away! Go away!” 

“Wc could not go away, even if we wanted to,” I said, as 
impressively as I could “We can not leave thisl And we are 
in the torture-chamber!” 

“Hush!” whispered Christine agam 

'IP® sounded slowly behind the wall, then stopped 

done f V once more Next came a tremen- 

dous sigh, foUowed by a cry of horror from Chnstme, and we 
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heard Erik’s voice; 

“I beg your pardon for letting you see a face like this I What 
a state I am in, am I not? It’s the other one's fault' Why did 
he ring? Do 1 ask people who pass to tell me the time? He 
Will never ask anybody the time again! It is the siren’s fault 

Another sigh, deeper, more tremendous still, came from 
the abysmal depths of a soul 

"Why did you cry out, Chnstine?” 

“Because I am in pam, Enk,” 

“I thought I had fnghtened you ” 

"Enk, unloose my bonds Am I not your prisoner? 

“You Will try to kiU yourself again ” 

“You have given me till eleven o’clock to-morrow eve- 
img, Enk.’’ 


The footsteps dragged along the floor agam 
After aU, as we are to die together . and I am just 
^ eager as you yes, I have had enough of this hfe, you 
Mow Wait, don’t move, I will release you You 
Mve only one word to say ‘No'' And it will at once be over 
wit/i everybody! You are nght, you are nght, why wait 
M eleven o’clock to-morrow evemng? True, it would have 
hwn grander, finer, . But that is childish nonsense 
We should only think of ourselves m this hfe, of our own 
the rest doesn’t matter You’re looking at 

"Je because 1 am all wet? . Oh, my dear, it’s rmnmg 
and dogs outsidel Apart from that, Christine, I 
I am subject to hallucinations You know, the 
who rang at the siren’s door just now — go and look u 
“es xmgmg at the bottom of the lake-well, he was ramer 

aind? You’re free 
now 


There, turn round are you glad? You re free 
Oh, my poor Christme, look at your wrists te 
®e, have I hurt them? That alone deserves death 
of death, 7 must sing his requiem!" 
tleanng these temble remarks, I received an awful pre- 
sentunent i too had once rung at the monster s door 
and. Without knowme it, must have set some warning 
m motion , And I remembered the two arms 
^d emerged from the inky waters What poor 
^^ch had strayed to that shore this tune? Who was the 
^ one,’ the one whose requiem we now heard sung? 

^ sang hke the god of thunder, sang a Dies lr<e that 
veloped us as m a storm The elements seemed to ra^ 
“ound us Suddenly, the organ and the voice ceased so sud- 
that M. de Chagny sprang back, on the other side of 
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fte wall, With emotion And the voice, changed and trans- 
formed, distmctly grated out these metalhc syllables: 

‘What have you done with my bag?” 


XXIII. The Tortures Begin 


The Persian’s Narrative Continued 

The voice repeated angnly “What have you done with my 

bag? So it wgs to take my bag that you asked me to release 
you!” 

humed steps, Chnstme runnmg back to the 
1-ouis-Pmlippe room, as though to seek shelter on the other 
side of our wall 

\^at are you running away for?” asked the furious voic^ 
w ich had followed her “Give me back my bag, will you? 
Don t you know that it is the bag of hfe and death?” 

Listen to me, Enk,” sighed the girl “As it is settled that 

we are to live together . . what difference can it make 

to you?” 

in lb” said the mon- 
ster What do you want to do?” 

I want to look at this room which I have never seen and 
w 1 C you have always kept from me It’s woman’s 
^nosi yi she said, in a tone which she tried to render play- 


childish for Enk to be taken m by it 
dont like curious women,” he retorted, “and you had 
Mtter remember the story of Blue-Beard and be careful 
me, give me back my bag! , , Give me back my bagi 
himgr^^ ^®y alone, will you, you mquisiUve httle 

f, chuckled, while Chnstme gave a ciy of pam Enk 

had evidently recovered the bag from her 

„ / moment the viscount could not help uttermg an 
exclamation of impotent rage 

Chri^ne?’^^^'^ ^at?” said the monster. “Did you hear, 

““’I "I iieard nothing ” 

^ I thought I heard a cry ” 

mve mad, Enk? Whom do you expect to 

give a ciy. ui this house? . j cned out because you hurt 
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mel I heard nothing” , You’re trem- 

don’t like the way you said ,j.g ly^gi 

blmg You’re quite excited ^ere is some one 

“There is no one there, Enkl 
“I understand!” 

“No one!” , 

“The man you want to marry, perhapsi 

•1 don't wmt to many anybody, yon know I don t. 

to and onb ~ „7 jT; 

EitbaS Ve“to sej would y^ bke » 

see? Look here! If there is some one, it tn^ j 

one there, you wiU see the mvisible curtam 

top, near the ceihng We need only ^ p^j- 

and put out the hght m here ® ^ ^j^en you’re 

out the hghtl You’re not afraid of the dar , 

With your httle husband!” , 

Then we heard Chnstme’s voice of an^is . 

“No! I’m frightened! I teU 
the dark! I don’t care about torture- 

You’re always fnghtemng me, like a child, y ^ 

chamber! And so I became mquisi ^ 
don’t care about It now not a bit „fhppan aiitomat- 

And that which I feared above our side 

ically We were suddenly flooded with lig Vicomte de 

of the wall, everythmg seemed ctapeered And the 

Chagny was so much taken aback that he gS 

angry voice roared • the wmdow 

T told you there was some one! Do y behind 

now? The hghted window, nght up the fnldme steps 

the wall can^ see it! But you shall S® oten ask^ed 

that is what they are there for! ^ ^^grc to 

me to tell you, and now you knowl J inquisitive 

give a peep mto the torture-chamDer j 

"'^t^tortures? . . Wbo is being tortured^ J 

“Go and look at the httle window, dear! cwoonine 

I do no, know if ,h= viscount spet? 

voice, for he was too much occupied by tb 
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tacle that now appeared before his distracted gaze As for 
me, I had seen that sight too often, through the little window, 
at the time of the rosy hours of Mazenderan, and I cared 
only for what was being said next door, seeking for a hint 
how to act, what resolution to take 

"Go and peep through the little window! Tell me what he 
looks like!" 

We heard the steps facing dragged against the wall. 

"Up with you! . . No! . . No, I will go up myself, 
dear!’ 

"Oh, vcT) v'cll, I will go up Let me go!" 

"Oh, my darling, my darling! How sweet of you! 
. How nice of you to save me the exertion at my age! 

. . Tell me what he looks like!" 

At that moment, wc distinctly heard these words above 
our heads 

"There is no one there, dear!” 

"No one? . Are you sure there is no one?" 

"NVhy, of course not . no one!” 

“Well, that’s all right! What’s the matter, Christine? 
You’re not going to faint, arc you . . as there is no one 
there? . . . Here . . . come down . there* . , Pull 
yourself together . as there is no one thcrcl . . . But 
hnw do you hi c the landscape?** 

"Oh, very much!" 

"There, that’s better! . You’re better now, are you 
not? , That’s nil right, you’re better! . No excite- 
ment' . And what a funny house, isn’t it, with landscapes 
Id e that in it?" 

"Yes, it’s like the GrCvm . . . But, I say, Enk 

. . . there arc no tortures in there! . . a fnght 

)Oti gn\c mcl" 

'Whv , rai there is no one there?" 

‘D.d sou dcsicn that room? Ji’s very handsome. You're n 
great artist. Enl ’* 

‘ Vc--, a great artist, m mj own line " 

"P u tcl! me, Erik, v hy did you call th.at room the torturc- 

ity of all, what did you sec?” 
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“Did you see any birds?” 

“No, I did not see any birds ” 

“Well, what did you see? Thinkl You saw branches I And 
what are the branches?” asked the temble voice “There’s 
a gibbetl That is why I call my wood the torture-chamber! 

You see, it’s all a joke I never express myself like other 
people But I am very tired of itl I’m sick and tired of 
having a forest and a torture-chamber m my house and of 
hving hke a mountebank, m a house with a false bottom! 

I’m tired of it! I want to have a mce, quiet flat, with 
ordinary doors and windows and a wife mside it, hke any- 
body else' A wife whom I could love and take out on Sundays 
and keep amused on week-days Here, shall I show you 
some card-tncks? That will help us to pass a few mmutes, 
while waitmg for eleven o’clock to-morrow evenmg 
My dear httle Chnstme! Are you hstenmg to me? 

Tell me you love me! . No, you don’t love me but 
no matter, you wdl! Once, you could not look at my 
mask because you knew what was behmd And now 
you don’t mmd lookmg at it and you forget what is behmd! 
■ One can -get used to everything if one wishes 
• Plenty of young people who did not care for each other 
^fore mamage have adored each other since! Oh, I don’t 
™ow what I am talkmg about! But you would have lots of 
fun with me For instance, I am the greatest ventnloquist 
mat ever hved, I am the first ventriloquist m the worldl 

You’re laughmg . Perhaps you don’t beheve me? Lis- 
ten ” 


The wretch, who really was the first ventriloquist m the 
world, was only trymg to divert the child’s attention from the 
torture-chamber, but it was a stupid scheme, for Chnstme 
thought of nothmg but usl She repeatedly besought him, m 
the gentlest tones which she could assume 

“Put out the hght m the httle wmdow! . . . Erik, do put 
out the hght m the httle wmdow 1” 

For she saw that this hght, which appeared so suddenly 
and of which the monster had spoken m so threatenmg a 
voice, must mean somethmg temble One thin g must have 
pacified her for a moment, and that was seemg the two of us, 
etod the wall, m the midst of that resplendent hght, ahve 

would certamly have felt much easier if 
the hght had been put out 



“Here, I raise my mask a little . Oh, only a littlel . . . 
You see my lips, such lips as I have? They’re not movmg! 
. . My mouth is closed — such mouth as I have — and yet 
you hear my voice Where will you have it? In your left 
ear? In your nght ear? In the table? In those little ebony 
boxes on the mantelpiece? . Listen, dear, it’s m the httle 
box on the nght of the mantelpiece* what does it say? 'S/ial/ 
I turn the scorpion?’ . . And now, crackl What does it say 
m the little box on the left? ’Shall 1 turn the grasshopper?’ 
. . . And now, crack ^ Here it is m the httle leather bag 
. . What does it say? ‘7 am the little bag of life and death!’ 

. And now, crackl It is m Carlotta’s throat, m Carlotta’s 
golden throat, in Carlotta’s crystal throat, as I hvel What 
does it say? It says, ‘It’s I, Mr Toad, it’s I smgmg! I feel "with- 
out alarm — co-ack — with its melody enwind me — co-ackF 
. And now, crack! It is on a chair m the ghost’s box and 
it says, ‘Madame Carlotta is singing to-night to bring the 
chandelier down!’ . And now, crackl Ahal Where is 
Enk’s voice now? Listen, Chnstme, darhng! Listen! It is be- 
hmd the door of the torture-chamber! Listen! It’s myself m 
the torture-chamber! And what do I say? I say, “Woe to them 
that have a nose, a real nose, and come to look round the tor- 
ture-chamber! Aha, aha, aha!” 

Oh, the ventriloquist’s temble voice! It was everywhere, 
everywhere It passed through the httle invisible wmdow, 
through the walls It ran around us, between us Enk was 
there, speakmg to us! We made a movement as though to 
flmg ourselves upon him But, already, swifter, more fleeting 
than the voice of the echo, Enk’s voice had leaped back be- 
hind the wall! ‘ 

Soon we heard nothmg more at all, for this is what hap- 
pened 

“Enk! Enk!” said Chnstme’s voice “You tire me with 
voice Don’t go on, EnkI Isn’t it very hot here?” 

rephed EnTc’s voice, “the heat is unendurable!” 

But what does this mean? , The wall is reaUy getting 

burmng! . ” 

rU tell you, Chnstme, dear it is because of the forest 
next door ” 

^hat has that to do with it? The forest?” 

forest?” 

the monster laughed so loudly and hideously that we 
Chnstme’s suppheatmg cnesl The 
e Chaguy shouted and banged against the walls like 



a madman I could not restrain him But we heard nothing 
except the monster’s laughter, and the monster himself can 
have heard nothmg else And then there was the sound of a 
body faUmg on the floor and being dragged along and a 
door slammed and then nothing, nothmg more around us 
save the scorchmg silence of the south m the heart of a trop- 
ical forestl 


XXIV. "Barrelsf , . . Barrels! . . . Any 
Banels to Sell?” 

The Persian’s Narrative Continued 

I have said that the room m which M le Vicomte de Chagny 
and I were impnsoned was a regular hexagon, Imed entirely 
With mirrors Plenty of these rooms have been seen since, 
mainly at exhibitions they are called “palaces of illusion,” 
or some such name But the invention belongs entirely to 
Enk, who built the first room of this kmd under my eyes, at 
the time of the rosy hours of Mazenderan A decorative ob- 
ject, such as a column, for mstance, was placed m one of the 
comers and immediately produced a hall of a thousand col- 
mnns, for, thanks to the mirrors, the real room was multiphed 
by SIX hexagonal rooms, each of which, m its turn, was mul- 
tiplied mdefimtely But the httle sultana soon tued of this 
infantile illusion, whereupon Enk altered his mvention into 
a “torture-chamber” For the architectural motive placed m 
one comer, he substituted an uon tree This tree, with its 
pamted leaves, was absolutely true to life and was made of 
iron so as to resist all the attacks of the “patient” who was 
locked mto the torture-chamber We shall see how the scene 
thus obtamed was twice altered instantaneously mto two suc- 
cessive other scenes, by means of the automatic rotation of 
the drums or rollers m the comers These were divided mto 
three sections, fittmg mto the angles of the murors and each 
supporting a decorative scheme that came mto sight as the 
roller revolved upon its axis 

The walls of this strange room gave the patient nothmg to 
lay hold of, because, apart from flie solid decorative object, 
they were simply furmshed with mirrors, thick enough to 
withstand any onslaught of the victim, who was flung mto 
the chamber empty-handed and barefoot, 
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There was no furniture The ceiling was capable of being 
ht up An ingenious system of electnc heating,' which has 
smce been mutated, allowed the temperature of the walls 
and room to be mcreased at will 

I am givmg all these details of a perfectly natural inven- 
tion, producmg, with a few pamted branches, the supernatu- 
ral illusion of an equatonal forest blazing under the tropical 
sun, so that no one may doubt the present balance of my 
bram or feel entitled to say that I am mad or lymg or that I 
take him for a fool.* 

I now return to the facts where I left them When the ceil- 
mg ht up and the forest became visible around us, the vis- 
count’s stupefaction was immense That impenetrable forest, 
with its innumerable trunks and branches, threw him mto a 
temble state of consternation He passed his hands over his 
forehead, as though to drive away a dream, his eyes blinked, 
and, for a moment, he forgot to hsten ' 

I have already said that the sight of the forest did not sur- 
prise me at all; and therefore I listened for the two of us to 
what was happening next door. Lastly, my attention was es- 
pecially attracted, not so much to the scene, as to the mirrors 
that produced it. These mirrors were broken m parts Yes, 
they were marked and scratched, they had been “starred,” m 
spite of their sohdity, and this proved to me that the torture- 
chamber m which we now were had already served a pur- 
pose. 

Yes, some wretch, whose feet were not bare like those of 
the victims of the rosy hours of Mazenderan, had certainly 
fallen into this “mortal illusion” and, mad with rage, had 
kicked against those mirrors which, nevertheless, contmued 
to reflect his agony And the branch of the tree on which he 
had put an end to his own suffenngs was arranged in such a 
way that, before dying, he had seen, for his last consolation, 
a thousand men wnthing in his company. 

Yes, Joseph Buquet had undoubtedly been throu^ all this! 
Were we to die as he had done? I did not think so, for I knew 
that we had a few hours before us and that I could employ 
them to better purpose than Joseph Buquet was able to do 
After all, I was thoroughly acquamted with most of Enk’s 
“tncks”, and now or never was the tune to turn my knowl- 
edge to account. 


natural that, at the time wiiMi the Persian was writing, he 
ffltray precantlons against any spirit of Incredulity on the 
VK nil idccly to read his narrative. Nowadays, when wo 

this sort of room, Ms prccaotions would be superfluons. 
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To begin with, I gave up every idea of returning to the 
passage that had brought us to that accursed chamber I did 
not trouble about the possibdity of workmg the mside stone 
that closed the passage, and this for the simple reason that 
to do so was out of the question We had dropped from too 
great a height into the torture-chamber, there was no furm- 
ture to help us reach that passage, not even the branch of 
the iron tree, not even each other’s shoulders were of any 
avail 

There was only one possible outlet, that openmg mto the 
Loms-Phihppe room m which Enk and Chnshne Daa6 were 
But, though this outlet looked hke an ordmary door on Chns- 
tine’s side, it was absolutely mvisible to us We must there- 
fore try to open it without even knowmg where it was 
When I was qmte sure that there was no hope for us from 
Christine Daa6’8 side, when I had heard the monster drag- 
ging the poor girl from the Loms-Phihppe room lest she 
should interfere with our tortures, I resolved to set to work 
Without delay 

But I had first to calm M de Chagny, who was already 
walking about hke a madman, uttenng mcoherent cnes The 
snatches of conversation which he had caught between Chns- 
tine and the monster had contnbuted not a httle to dnve him 
beside himself add to that the shock of the magic forest and 
the scorching heat which was beginmng to make the perspi- 
ration stream down his temples and you will have no diffi- 
culty m understandmg his state of mmd He shouted Chns- 
tine’s name, brandished his pistol, knocked his forehead 
against the glass in his endeavors to run down the glades of 
the illusive forest. In short, the torture was begmmng to work 
Its spell upon a brain unprepared for it 

I did my best to mduce the poor viscount to hsten to rea- 
son I made him touch the mirrors and the iron tree and the 
branches and explamed to him, by optical laws, all the lumi- 
nous imagery by which we were surrounded and of which we 
need not allow ourselves to be the victims, like ordmary, igno- 
rant people 

“We are m a room, a httle room, that is what you must 
keep saymg to yourself And we shall leave the room as soon 
as we have found the door “ 

And I promised him that, if he let me act, without disturb- 
mg me by shoutmg and walkmg up and down, I would dis- 
cover the tack of the door m less than an hour’s time 

Then he lay flat on the floor, as one does m a wood, and 
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declared that he would waif untd I found the door of the for- 

u ^ And he added that, 

splendid!” The torture 
was working, m spite of all that I bad said 

^ ^ panel and 

S nn direction, hunting for the weak 

Lce w,% P^f> accord- 

mere T ^^Sbt be a 

the simnp g^ass, no larger than a pea, under which 

mv Ec I heated and hunted I felt as high as 

h-gherthlntu.tedhBst^'"™’'’ '’°' 

_^ile groping over the successive panels witii the greatest 
Zre I was feeling 

ra^bn^mrrSgTr^r^ 

ished^^hrp^^n for half an hour and had fin- 

round^ ^ have it, I turned 

“I am cfifl ^ muttered exclamation from the viscount 
an mfemni h ^ those mirrors are sending out 

If V^ are you thmk you will find that spnng soon? 

a woTf of ^ said 

would hold f hoped that my compamon’s reason 

woujd hold out some time longer against the torture But he 

If we can’t get out of here 
Then^Pr.t’? assistance, at least we shall be dead before her! 

1 nen s mass can serve for all of us J” ' 

hu^amt ^ ^ 

for'^aien^nri reasons as M le Vicomte 

cZouZppr^L T ' ^ ^ 2 '^ord of 

takmn a fpw ^ ^ panel, but I had made the mistake of 
iSve forpTf TP® t speaking and, m the tan^e of the 

tarn! I S^to hZ^ "i? “J' P^“^ 

^mg ^ randoi^feelmg, fum- 

silence W^erZaZZl^ nothing In the next room, all was 

compass, a euide or nr. ^ forest, without an outlet, a 
guide or anything Oh, I knew what awaited us if 
m 



nobody came to omr aid . . . or I i,ra«ches beautiful 
But, look as I mi^t, I found nothing bht grace- 

branches that stood straight up before nm, ^ 

My over my head. But^ g^^e no shade 

natural enou^, as we were in an equaton 

sun right above our heads, an Afncan for^ ^ 

M Ch.g.y and I had repeatedly ^ 

put them on agam, finding at one th J aeainst 
feel shll hotter and at another that they pro ^ 

the heat- 1 was still malong a moral resistan , 

Chaguy seemed to me quite “gone” He Pf 

hadbL walking in that forest for thr^ to 

without stoppmg, lookmg for Chnstme Daa ^ 

Me, he thought he saw her behmd the 
^dmg between the branches, and he calle 
Words of suppbcation that brought the tears o y y 
then, at last 

"Oh, how thirsty I ami” he cried, m detaous a ^ 

1 too was thirsty My throat was on fire ’ ^ r-j. die 
hug on the floor, I went on huntmg, hunting, 

^nng of the, invisible door . . especiaUy Already 

gcrous to remam m the forest as evemng drew mgn J 

fhe shades of mght were beginmng to surroun countnes 

Peued very qmckly night falls quickly m tropical counmes 

suddenly, with hardly any twihght .,i„,nvR daneer- 

Now night, m the forests of the equator, k /^le mate- 
®us, particularly when, like ourselves, one a ,ndeed try 
Ms for a fire to keep ofi the beasts of prey ^ould have 
for a moment to break oS the branches, w aeamst 

I with my dark lantern, but I Rocked ^alroj^ 
the mirrors and remembered, m tune, that 
ugw of branches to do with + 1 ,^ contrary, it 

heat did not go with the daylight, j-oon I urged 
tvas now sUll hotter under the blue rays of the m ^ b 
I-' -Bcount to hold our weopons ready W ” 

®tray from camp, while I went on looking f°^ ^ ^ ^ 

Suddenly, we heard a bon roanng a few y closel 

^"Ob,” itasperod the viscount, "he -s qmw ^ . 

Owt you see him? There “ 

>n that ihicketl If he roars again, I wih hrc 

And the roanng began again, louder t a 
Viscount fired, but I do not think that he at day- 

he smashed a ’mirror, as 1 perceived ‘he next niormng,^ ^ 
break We must have covered a good distance durms 
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Dight, for we suddenly found ourselves on the edge of the des- 
ert, an unmense desert of sand, stones and rochs It was 
really not worth while leaving the forest to come upon the 
desert Tired out, I flung myself down beside the viscount, 
for I had had enough of lookmg for spnngs which I could not 
find 

I was quite surprised — and I said so to the viscount — ^that 
we had encountered no other dangerous animals dunng the 
night Usually, after the hon came the leopard and some- 
tunes the buzz of the tsetse fly These were easily obtained 
effects, and I explamed to M de Chagny that Erik mutated 
the roar of a lion on a long labour or timbrel, with an ass’s 
skin at one end Over this skm he tied a stnng of catgut, 
which was fastened at the middle to another similar stnng 
passmg through the whole length of the tabour Enk had only 
to rub this stnng with a glove smeared with resm and, ac- 
cording to the manner m which he rubbed it, he imitated to 
perfection the voice of the hon or the leopard, or even the 
buzzmg of the tsetse fly ’ 

The idea that Enk was probably in the room beside us, 
workmg his tnck, made me suddenly resolve to enter into a 
parley with him, for we must obviously give up all thought 
of takmg him by surpnse And by this tune he must be quite 
aware who were the occupants of his torture-chamber. I 
called him* “EnklEnk!” 

I shouted as loudly as I could across the desert, but there 
was no answer to my voice All around us lay the silence and 
the bare immensity of that stony desert What was to become 
of us m the midst of that awful sohtude? 

We were beginning literally to die of heat, hunger and 
thirst of thirst especially At last, I saw M. de Chagny 
raise himself on his elbow and pomt to a spot on the hori- 
zon He had discovered an oasisl 

Yes, far m the distance was an oasis . . an oasis with 
limpid water, which reflected the iron trees I . Tush, it 
was the scene of the mirage. . I recognized it at once 
. . the worst of the threel . - No one had been able to 

fight against it ... no one I did my utmost to keep 
my head and not to hope for water, because I knew that, if a 
man hoped for water, the water that reflected the iron tree, 
and if, after hopmg for water, he struck against the mirror, 
then there was only one thin g for him to do: to hang himself 
on the iron tree I 

So 1 cned to M. de Chagny 
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.he 

me to shut 

mirrors, my sprm^, S I mSt be eilier blind or 

illuMonsl He an^y Lr there, among 

mad to imagme that ^ that w^r ^ ^ 

those splendid, numberl^s 

And the desert was reall • ABd so ^ 

And It was no use tr>nng to take him in . 
cxpeneflced traveler he had been a .■«/„♦£•! Waterl” 
^d he dragged himself along, ^ 

And his mouth was open, as though he wpiv dnnkme 
And my month was open too. 

For we' not only saw the but 

heard it flow, we heard it npplcl -i, vm/ hear with 

tot word “nppler /< « a wine , 

yonr tongue! . You put your tongue out o£ your mourn 

to listen to it betterl f 

Lastly-and this was the most pitile^tortuie of ^ we 

heard the ram and it was not rainingl ^ obtained 

invenhon . Oh, I knew well enough 
It! He filled with bttle stones a vety long 
broken up mside with wooden and metal p J 
stones, m fallmg, struck against th^e a senes of 

bounded from one to another; and the resul 
pattermg sounds that exactly mutated a rainstorm , 

Ah, you should have seen us putting out eves 

draggmg ourselves toward the npphng nver- a y 

and ears were full of water, but our tongues 
dry as homl 

When we reached the mirror, M de Chagny 
and I also heked the glass. 

Itwasburrunghotl ^ j„„,orr 

Then we rolled on the floor with a hoarse cy o * 

M. de Chagny put the one pistol that was stifl loaded to to 
temple, and I stared at the Punjab lasso at the foot of the 
iron tree I knew why the non tree bad returned, m 
this thnd change of scenel The iron tree was wai mg 
formel . 

But, as 1 stared at the Punjab lasso, I saw a thmg that made 
me start so violently that M de Chagny delayed to att^p 
at suicide I took to arm And then I caught the pistol fi'om 
him and then 1 dragged myself on my knees toward 
what I had seen* 
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I had discovered, near the Punjab lasso, in a groove in the 
floor, a black-headed nail of which I knew the use. At last 
I had discovered the spring! I felt the nail I lifted a 
radiant face to M de Cbagay. . . . The black-headed nail 
yielded to my pressure . . . 

And then . 

And then we saw not a door opened in the wall, but a cel- 
lar-flap released m the floor Cool air came up to us from the 
black hole below We stooped over that square of darkness 
as though over a limpid well With our chins in the cool 
shade, we drank it m 

And we bent lower and lower over the trap-door What 
could there be m that cellar which opened before us? Water? 
Water to dnnk? 

I thrust my arm mto the darkness and came upon a stone 
and another stone . . a staircase ... a dark staircase 
leadmg mto the cellar The viscount wanted to flmg himself 
down the hole, but I, feanng a new tnck of the monster’s, 
stopped him, turned on my dark lantern and went down first 

The staircase was a wmdmg one and led down into pitchy 
darkness But oh, how deliciously cool were the darkness 
and the stairs? The lake could not be far away. 

We soon reached the bottom Our eyes were begmnmg to 
accustom themselves to the dark, to distmguish shapes around 
us circular shapes ... on which I turned tibe light of 
my lantern. 

Barrels! 

We were m Erik’s cellar it was here that he must keep his 
wine and perhaps his dnnkmg-water I knew that Enk was 
a great lover of good wme Ah, there was plenty to dnnk 
here! 

M dc Chagny patted the round shapes and kept on say- 
mg 

“Barrels! Barrels! . . What a lot of barrels! . . 

Indeed, there was quite a number of them, symmetncally 
arranged m two rows, one on either side of us They were 
small barrels and I thought that Enk must have selected them 
of that size to facihtate their carnage to the house on the 
lake 

We examined them successively, to see if one of them had 
not a funnel, showmg that it had been tapped at some time 
or another But all the barrels were hermetically closed 

Then, after half hftmg one to make sure it was fuU, we 
went on our knees and, with the blade of a small knife which 


I earned, I prepared to stave in the bung-hole. 

At that moment, I seemed to hear, commg from very far, 
a sort of monotonous chant which I knew well, from often 
hearmg it m the streets of Pans 

“Barrelsl . . . Barrelsl . . Any barrels to sell? . 

My hand desisted from its work. M de Chagny had also 
heard He said 

“That’s funnyl It sounds as if the barrel were smgmg!” 
The song was renewed, farther away 
“Barrelsl . Barrelsl . . . Any barrels to sell? . 
“Oh, I swear,” said the viscount, “that the tune dies away 
m the barrel! 

We stood up and went to look behmd the barrel 
“It’s inside,” said M de Chagny, “it’s insidel” 

But we heard no thin g there and were dnven to accuse the 
bad condition of our senses And we returned .to the bung- 
hole M de Chagny put his two hands together imdemeafii 
it and, with a last effort, I burst the bung 

“What’s this?” cned the viscount “This isn’t water I” 

The viscount put his two full hands close to my lantern. 
. I stooped to look . . . and at once threw away the lan- 
tern with such violence that it broke and went out leavmg 
us m utter darkness 

What I had seen m M. de Chagny’s hands . . . was gun- 
powderl 


XXY. The Scorpion or the Grasshopper: 
Which? 


The Persian’s Narrative Concluded 


The discovery flung us mto a state of alarm that made us for- 
get aU our past and present suffenngs We now knew all that 
the monster meant to convey when he said to Chnstme Daa6 
“Yes or nol K your answer is no, everybody will be dead 
and bunedr 


Yes, buned under the rums of the Pans Grand Opera! 

The monster had given her until^ eleven o’clock m the eve- 
nmg He had chosen his time weU There would be many neo- 

human race,” up there, m Ae 
resplendent theater. What finer retmue could be expected for 
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his funeral? He would go down to the tomb escorted by the 
whitest shoulders m the world, decked with the ncbest jew- 
els 

Eleven o’clock to-morrow evemng! 

We were all to be blown up m the middle of the perform- 
ance if Chnstme Daa6 said no! 

Eleven o’clock to-morrow evenmgl . . . 

And what else could Chnstme say but no? Would she not 
prefer to espouse death itself rather than that hving coipse? 
She did not know that on her acceptance or refusal depended 
the awful fate of many members of the human racel 

Eleven o’clock to-morrow evenmgl 

And we dragged ourselves through the darkness, feehng 
our way to the stone steps, for the hght m the trap-door over- 
head that led to the room of mirrors was now extmguished; 
and we repeated to ourselves* 

“Eleven o’clock to-morrow evenmgl” 

At last, I found the staircase But, suddenly I drew myself , 
up on the first step, for a temble thought had come to my 
mmd 

“What 13 the time?” 

Ah, what was the time? . . For, after all, eleven o’clock 
to-morrow evemng might be now, might be this very mo- 
mentl Who could tell us the time? We seemed to have been 
imprisoned m that heU for days and days . . for years . 
smee the begmnmg of the world. Perhaps we should be 
blown up then and Aerel Ah, a soundl A cracki 

“Did you hear that? . . . There, m the comer . . . 
good heavens 1 . . . Like a sound of machmeryl. - . 
Again! Oh, for a hght! , . • Perhaps it’s the machm- 
ery that is to blow eveiythmg upl . . I tell you, a crackmg 

sound are you deaf?” 

M de Chagny and I began to yell like madmen Fear 
spurred us on We rushed up the treads of the staircase, 
stumblmg as we went, anythmg to escape the dark, to return 
to the mortal hght of the room of mirrorsl 

We found the trap-door still open, but it was now as dark 
m the room of mirrors as m the cellar which we had left We 
dragged ourselves along the floor of the torture-chamber, the 
floor that separated us from the powder-magazme What was 
the tune? We shouted, we called M de Chagny to Chnstme, 

I to Enk I remmded him that I had saved his life But no 
answer, save that of our despair, of our madness what was 
the tune? We argued, we tned to calculate the tune which we 
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had spent there, hut we were incapable of reasoning If only 
we could see the face of -a watch! Mme had stopped, 
but M de Chagny’s was still going . He told me that he 
had wound it up before dressing for the Opera We had 
not a match upon us . And yet we must know 
M de Chagny broke the glass of his watch and felt the two 
hands He questioned the hands of the watch with his 
finger-tips, gomg by the position of the nng of the watch 
Judgmg by the space between the hands, he thought it 
might be ]ust eleven o’clock! 

But perhaps it was not the eleven o’clock of which we 
stood m dread Perhaps we had stfil twelve hours before us! 

Suddenly, I exclaimed “Hush!” 

I seemed to hear footsteps m the next room Some one 
tapped agamst the wall Chnstme Daa6’s voice said 

“Raoul! Raoul!” 

We were now all t alkin g at once, on either side of the wall 
Chnstme sobbed, she was not sure that she would find M 
de Chagny ahve The monster had been temble, it seemed, 
had done nothmg but rave, waitmg for her to give him the 
“yes” which she refused. And yet she had promised turn that 
“yes,” if he would take her to the torture-chamber But he 
had obstmately declmed, and had uttered hideous threats 
agamst all the members of the human race! At last, after 
hours and hours of that heU, he had that moment gone out, 
leaving her alone to reflect for the last tune 

“Hours and hours? What is the time now? What is the 
tune, Chnstme?” 

“It IS eleven o’clock! Eleven o’clock, all but five mmutes!” 

“But which eleven o’clock?” 

“The eleven o’clock that is to decide life or death! He 
told me so ]ust before he went. He is temble He 
is quite mad he tore off his mask and his yellow eyes shot 
flames! He did nothmg but laugh! He said, T 
give you five mmutes to spare your blushes* Here,’ he said, 
takmg a key from the little bag of life and death, ‘here is the 
little bronze key that opens the two ebony caskets on the man- 
telpiece m the Louise-PhiUppe room In one of the cas- 
kets, you will find a scorpion, in the other, a grasshopper, 
both very cleverly mutated m Japanese bronze they wiU say 
yes or no for you If you turn the scorpion round, that will 
mean to me, when I return, that you have said yes The grass- 
hopper will mean no ’ And he laughed like a drunken demon 
I did nothmg but beg and entreat him to give me the key of 
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the torture-chamber, promismg to be his wife if he granted 
me that request . But he told me that there was no future 
need for that key and that he was going to throw it into the 
lake! And he again laughed like a drunken demon and 
left me Oh, his last words were, ‘The grasshopper! Be care- 
ful of the grasshopper! A grasshopper does not only turn: it 
hops' It hops! And it hops jolly high!’ ” 

The five mmutes had nearly elapsed and the scorpion and 
the grasshopper were scratching at my brain Nevertheless, I 
had sufficient lucidity left to understand that, if the grasshop- 
per were turned, it would hop . and with it many mem- 
bers of the human race! There was no doubt but that 
the grasshopper controlled an electric current mtended to 
blow up the powder-magazme! 

M de Chagny, who seemed to have recovered all his moral 
force from heanng Christine’s voice, explained to her, m a 
few humed words, the situation m which we and all the 
Opera were He told her to turn the scorpion at once. 

There was a pause 

“Chnstme,” I cried, “where are you?” 

“By the scorpion ” 

“Don’t touch It!” 

The idea had come to me — ^for I knew my Erik — that the 
monster had perhaps deceived the girl once more. Perhaps 
it was the scorpion that would blow everjrthing up After all, 
why wasn’t he there? The five mmutes were long past 
and he was not back . Perhaps he had taken shelter and 
was waitmg for the explosion! Why had he not re- 
turned? He could not really expect Cbnstme ever to 
consent to become his voluntary prey! . . . Why had he 
not returned? 

“Don’t touch the scorpion!” I said 

“Here he comes!” cried Chnstme “I hear him! Here he is!” 

We heard his steps approachmg the Louis-Philippe room 
He came up to Chnstme, but did not speak. Then I raised 
my voice 

“Enkl It IS II Do you know me?” 

With extraordmary calmness, he at once rephed 

“So you are not dead m there? Well, then, see that you keep 
quiet ” 

I tned to speak, but he said coldly 

“Not a word, daroga, or I shall blow eveiythmg up ” And 
he added, “The honor rests with mademoiselle Made- 
moiselle has not touched the scorpion” — how deliberately he 
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spokel — “mademoiselle has not touched the grasshopper” — 
with that composurel — ^“but it is not too late to do the right 
thmg There, I open the caskets without a key, for I am a 
trapdoor lover and I open and shut what I please and as I 
please I open the httle ebony caskets mademoiselle, look at 
the httle dears inside Aren’t they pretty? If you turn the 
grasshopper, mademoiselle, we shall iiU be blown up There is 
enough gun-powder under our feet to blow up a whole quar- 
ter of Pans If you turn the scorpion, mademoiselle, all that 
powder wdl be soaked and drowned Mademoiselle, to cele- 
brate our weddmg, you shall make a very handsome present 
to a few hundred Pansians who are at this moment applaud- 
mg a poor masterpiece of Meyerbeer’s . you shall make 
them a present of theu- hves For, with your own fair 
hands, you shall turn the scorpion . . And memly, 

merrily, we will be mamedl” 

A pause, and then 

“If, m two mmutes, mademoiselle, you have not turned the 
scorpion, I shall turn the grasshopper and the grass- 
hopper, I tell you, hops jolly highi” 

The terrible silence began anew The Vicomte de Chagny, 
reahzmg that there was nothmg left to do but pray, went 
down on his knees and prayed As for me, my blood beat so 
fiercely that I had to take my heart m both hands, lest it 
should burst At last, we heard Erik’s voice 

"The two mmutes are past Good-by, mademoiselle 
. Hop, grasshopper! ” 

“Erik,” cned Ctastme, “do you swear to me, monster, do 
you swear to me that the scorpion is the one to turn? 

“Yes, to hop at our wedding ” 

“Ah, you see! You said, to hop!” 

“At our weddmg, mgenuous child' . The scorpion 
opens the ball . But that will do' You won’t have 
the scorpion? Then I turn the grasshopper!” 

“Enk!” 

“Enough!” 

I was crymg out m concert with Chnstme M de Chagny 
was still on his knees, praymg 

“Enk! I have turned the scorpion!” 

Oh, the second through which we passed! 

Waitmg! Waitmg to find ourselves m fragments, amid the 
roar and the rums! 

Feelmg somethmg crack beneath our feet, hearmg an ap- 
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palling hiss' through the open trap-door, a hiss like the first 
sound of a rocket’ 

It came softly, at first, then louder, then very loud. But it 
was not the hiss of fire It was more like the hiss of water And 
now it became a gurgling sound “Guggle' Gugglel” 

We rushed to the trap-door All our thirst, which vanished 
when the terror came, now returned with the lappmg of the 
water 

The water rose in the cellar, above the barrels, the powder- 
barrels — “Barrels' Barrels' Any barrels to sell?” — and 

we went down to it with parched throats It rose to our chins, 
to our mouths And we drank. We stood on the floor of the 
cellar and drank. And we went up the stairs agam m the dark, 
step by step, went up with the water 

The water came out of the cellar with us and spread over 
the floor of the room If this went on, the whole house on the 
lake would be swamped The floor of the torture-chamber had 
Itself become a regular httle lake, m which our feet splashed 
Surely there was water enough nowl Enk must turn off the 
tapl 

“Enkl Enki That is water enough for the gun-powderl 
Turn off the tapl Turn off the scorpioni” 

But Erik did not reply We heard nothmg but the water ris- 
ing It was half-way to our waists! 

“Chnstme!” cned M de Chagny. “Christine' The water is 
up to our knees'” 

But Chnstme did not reply. . We heard nothmg but the 
water nsmg 

No one, no one m the next room, no one to turn the tap, 
no one to turn the scorpioni 

We were all alone, m the dark, with the dark water that 
seized us and clasped us and froze us! 

“Enkl Enk!” 

“Chnstme! Chnsbnel” 

By this tune, we had lost our foothold and were spinning 
round m the water, earned away by an irresistible whirl, for 
the water turned with us and dashed us against the dark mm- 
ror, which thrust us back agam, and our throats, raised above 
the whirlpool, roared aloud 

Were we to die here, drowned m the torture-chamber? I 
had never seen that Enk, at the tune of the rosy hours of 
Mazenderan, had never shown me that, through the httle mvis- 
ible window 

“Enkl Enkl” I cned. “I saved your life! Remember! 
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You were sentenced to death! But for me, you would be dead 
now! Enkl” 

We whuled around in the water like so much wreckage 
But, suddenly, my straying hands seized the trunk of the iron 
tree! I called M de Chagny, and we both hung to the branch 
of the iron tree 

And the water rose still higher 

“Oh' Oh! Can you remember? How much space is there 
between the branch of the tree and the dome-shaped ceiling? 
Do try to remember! After all, the water may stop, it 
must find its level' . There, I think it is stopping! 

No, no, oh, horrible' . . Swim' Swim for your life!” 

Our arms became entangled m the effort of swimming, we 
choked, we fought in the dark water, already we could hardly 
breathe the dark air above the dark water, the an which es- 
caped, which we could hear escaping through some vent-hole 
or other 

“Oh, let us turn and turn and turn until we find the air hole 
and then glue our mouths to it!” 

But I lost my strength, I tried to lay hold of the walls! Oh, 
how those glass walls slipped from under my groping fingers! 

We whirled round agam! We began to sink! . . 
One last effort! , A last cry 

;‘Enk! Chnstine' . ” 

guggle, guggle'” m our ears “Guggle! Guggle!” 
At the bottom of the dark water, our ears went, “Guggle! 
Guggle!” 

And, before losmg consciousness entirely, I seemed to hear, 
between two guggles 

Barrels! Barrels! Any barrels to sell?” 


The End of the Ghosfs Love Story 

The previous chapter marks the conclusion of the wntten 
na^ative which the Persian left behmd him 
Notwithstanding the horrors of a situation which seemed 
cutely to abandon them to them deaths, M de Chagny 
^ his compamon were saved by the sublime devotion of 
nmtme Daa6 And I had the rest of the story from the lips 
ot the daroga himself 

^^en I went to see him, he was still hvmg m his little flat 
^ the Rue de Rivoh, opposite the Tuileries He was very lU, 
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and It required all my ardor as an histonan pledged to the 
truth to persuade him to hVe the incredible tragedy over agam 
for my benefit His faithful old servant Darius showed me m 
to him, The daroga received me at a window overlooking the 
garden of the Tudenes He still had his magnificent eyes, but 
his poor face looked very worn He had shaved the whole of 
his head, which was usually covered with an astrakhan cap, 
he was dressed m a long, plain coat and amused himself by 
unconsciously twisting his thumbs mside the sleeves; but his 
mind was quite clear, and he told me his story with perfect 
lucidity 

It seems that, when he opened his eyes, the daroga found 
himself lying on a bed M de Chagny was on a sofa, beside 
the wardrobe. An angel and a devd were watchmg over them. 
After the deceptions and illusions of the torture-chamber, 
the precision of the details of that quiet httle middle-class 
room seemed to have been mvented for the express purpose 
of puzzhng the mmd of the mortal rash enough to stray mto 
that abode of hvmg mghtmare The wooden bedstead, the 
waxed mahogany chairs, the chest of drawers, those brasses, 
the httle square antimacassars carefully placed on the backs 
of the chau^, the clock on the mantelpiece and the harmless- 
looking ebony caskets at either end, lastly, the whatnot filled 
with shells, with red pincushions, with mother-of-pearl boats 
and an enormous ostnch-egg, the whole discreetly hghted 
by a shaded lamp standing on a small round table, this col- 
lection of ugly, peaceable, reasonable furniture, at the bottom 
of the Opera cellars, bewildered the imagination more than 
aU the late fantastic happenings 

And the figure of the masked man seemed all the more 
formidable m this old-fashioned, neat and trim httle frame. 
It bent down over the Persian and said, m his ear* 

“Are you better, daroga? . You are lookmg at my 
furniture? It is all that I have left of my poor un- 
happy mother ” 

Christine Daa6 did not say a word* she moved about noise- 
lessly, hke a sister of chanty, who had taken a vow of sdence 
She brought a cup of cordial, or of hot tea, he did not remem- 
ber which The man m the mask took it from her hands and 
gave it to the Persian M de Chagny was still sleepmg 

Enk poured a drop of rum mto the daroga’s cup and, pomt- 
ing to the viscount, said 

“He came to himself long before we knew if you were still 
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alive, daroga. He is cimte well He is asleep We must not wake 
him.” 

Enk left the room for a moment, and the Persian raised 
himself on his elbow, looked around him and saw Chnstme 
Daa6 sittmg by the fireside He spoke to her, called her, but 
he was sUll very weak and fell back on his pillow Chnstme 
came to him, laid her hand on his forehead and went away 
agam And the Persian remembered that, as she went, she did 
not give a glance at M de Chagny, who, it is true, was sleep- 
mg peacefifily, and she sat down agam m her chair by the 
chimney-corner, silent as a sister of chanty who had taken a 
vow of silence 


Enk returned with some httle bottles which he placed on 
the mantelpiece And, agam m a whisper, so as not to wake 
M. de Chagny, he said to the Persian, after sittmg down and 
feehng his pulse 

“You are now saved, both of you. .^d soon I shall take you 
up to the surface of the earth, to please my wife ” 

Thereupon he rose, without any further explanation, and 
disappeared once more 

Hie Persian now looked at Chnstme’s quiet profile under 
the lamp She was readmg a tmy book, with gdt edges, like a 
religious book. There are editions of The Imitation that look 
hke that The Persian still had m his ears the natural tone m 
which the other had said, “to please my wife ” Very gently, he 
called her agam, but Chnstme was wrapped up m her book 
and did not hear him, 

Enk returned, naixed the daroga a draft and advised him 
not to speak to “his wife” agam nor to anyone, because it 
ought be very dangerous to everybody’s health 

Eventually, the Persian fell asleep, like M de Chagny, and 

^ ^ ^ room, nursed by his 

laithM Danus, who told him that, on the mght before, he was 
found propped against the door of his flat, where he had 
been brought by a stranger, who rang the beU before going 


As soon as the daroga recovered his strength and his wits 
he sent to Comit Ptahppe's honse to iraS tte 
wcounes health The answer was that the yoMg man had not 
been seen and that Count Phihppe was dead lr,c ° ^ 

toad on the bank of the OperaTaJayS.'S 

hO doubt concermng fte crime and tS'SnS^T’lSowmg 



Erik as he did, he easily reconstructed the tragedy Thinking 
that his brother had run away with Chnstine Daa6, Philippe 
had dashed in ptirsuil of him along the Brussels Road, where 
he knew that everything was prepared for the elopement. 
Failing to find the pair, he hurried back to the Opera, remem- 
bered Raoul’s strange confidence about his fantastic nval and 
learned that the viscount had made every effort to enter the 
cellars of the theater and that be had disappeared, leaving his 
hat in the pnma donna’s dressing-room beside an empty pistol- 
case And the count, who no longer entertained any doubt of 
his brother’s madness, m his turn darted into that infernal 
underground maze This was enough, in the Persian’s eyes, to 
explain the discovery of the Comte dc Cbagny’s corpse on the 
shore of the lake, where the siren, Enk’s siren, kept watch 

The Persian did not hesitate He determmed to inform the 
police Now the case was in the hands of an examimng-magis- 
trate called Faurc, an incredulous, commonplace, superficial 
sort of person (I write as I think), with a mind utterly un- 
prepared to receive a confidence of this kind M Faure took 
down the daroga’s depositions and proceeded to treat him as 
a madman 

Despairing of ever obtaining a hearing, the Persian sat 
down to wnte As the police did not want his evidence, per- 
haps the press would be glad of it, and he had just written the 
last Ime of the narrative I have quoted in the preceding chap- 
ters, when Darius announced the visit of a stranger who re- 
fused his name, who would not show his face and declared 
sunply that he did not intend to leave the place until he bad 
spoken to the daroga 

The Persian at once felt who bis singular visitor was and 
ordered him to be shown m The daroga was right. It was the 
ghost, It was Enki 

He looked extremely weak and leaned agamst the wall, as 
though he were afraid of falling Taking o2 his hat, be re- 
vealed a forehead white as wax The rest of the horrible face 
was hidden by the mask. 

The Persian rose to his feet as Enk entered 

“Murderer of Count Philippe, what have you done with his 
brother and Christine Daa6?” 

Enk staggered under this direct attack, kept sdent for a 
moment, dragged himself to a chair and heaved a deep sigh 
Then, speaking m short phrases and gaspmg for breath be- 
tween the wor^ 

‘Daroga, don’t talk to me . . about Count Phdippe. 

zoo 
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He was dead ... by the time . I left my house 
he was dead . . when. . . the su’en sang . It 
was an , . accident a sad . . a very sad . • ac- 

cident He fell very awkwardly . • hut simply and naturally 
. mto the lake! . ” 

“You he!” shouted the Persian 
Enk bowed his head and said. 

“I have not come here to talk about Count Philippe 
. but to tell you that . I am going to die . . 

“Where are Raoul de Chagny and Chnstme Daa6?” 

“I am gomg to die ” 

“Raoul de Chagny and Chnstme Daa6?” 

“Of love \ . daroga . I am dymg of love 

That is how it is .1 loved her so’ . And I love her 
still daroga . and I am dymg of love for her, I 
I tell you' If you knew how beautiful she was 
when she let me kiss her . alive It was the first 
. . time, daroga, the first time I ever kissed a woman. 

• Yes, ahve I kissed her ahve . and she looked 
as beautiful as if she had been dead! ” 

The Persian shook Enk by the arm 
*Wfll you tell me if she is ahve or dead ” 

‘Why do you shake me like that?” asked Erik, making an 
effort to speak more connectedly “I tell you that I am gomg 
to die Yes, I kissed her ahve . 

“And now she is dead?” 

‘T tell you I kissed her just like that, on her forehead . . 
and she did not draw back her forehead from my lips! 

Oh, she is a good girl! As to her bemg dead, I don’t 
thmk so, but it has nothmg to do with me No, no, she 
is not dead! And no one shall touch a hair of her head! She is 
a good, honest girl, and she saved your hfe, daroga, at a mo- 
ment when I would not have given twopence for your Persian 
skin As a matter of fact, nobody bothered about you Why 
were you there with that httle chap? You would have died as 
well as he! My word, how she entreated me for her httle chap! 
But I told her that, as she had turned the scorpion, she had, 
through that very fact, and of her own free wfll, become en- 
gaged to me and that she did not need to have two men en- 
gaged to her, which was true enough 
' “As for you, you did not exist, you had ceased to exist, I 
tell you, and you were gomg to die with the other! Only, 
mark me, daroga, when you were yelhng hke the devil, 
cause of the water, Chnstme came to me with her beautiful 
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blue eyes wide open, and swore to me, as she hoped to be 
saved, that she consented to be my living wife! . . . Until 
then, m the depths of her eyes, daroga, I had always seen my 
dead wife; it was the first time I saw my living wife there She 
was smcere, as she hoped to be saved She would not kill her- 
self It was a bargam - Half a mmute later, all the water 
was back m the lake, and I had a hard job with you, daroga, 
for, upon my honor, I thought you were done for! - How- 
ever' There you were! . It was understood that I 
was to take you both up to the surface of the earth When, at 
last, I cleared the Louis-Philippe room of you, I came back 
alone . 

“What have you done with the Vicomte de Chagny?” asked 
the Persian, interruptuig him 

“Ah, you see, daroga, I couldn’t carry him up like that, at 
once He was a hostage . . But I could not keep him 
m the house on the lake either, because of Christine, so I 
locked him up comfortably, I chained him up nicely — a whiff 
of the Mazenderan scent had left him as hmp as a rag — m 
the Communists’ dungeon, which is m the most deserted and 
remote part of the Opera, below the fifth cellar, where no one 
ever comes, and where no one ever hears you Then I came 
back'to Christine She was waltmg for me . 

Erik here rose solemnly Then he contmued, but, as he 
spoke, he was overcome by all his former emotion and began 
to tremble like a leaf* 

“Yes, she was waiting for me . waitmg for me erect 
and alive, a real, living bnde . as she hoped to be saved- 
. And, when I came forward, more timid than . . 
a little child, she did not run away . no, no . she 
stayed . , , she waited for me. . I even beheve . 
daroga . that she put out her forehead a little . . 
oh, not much , just a httle . lik e a hvmg bnde 
And and . I . kissed her! .1! I! , . 

I! And she did not die! Oh, how good it is, 
daroga, to kiss somebody on the forehead' You can’t 
tell! . . , But I' II My mother, daroga, my poor, un- 
happy mother would never . let me kiss her She 
used to run away . . and throw me my mask' . Nor 

any other woman . . ever, ever! Ah, you can under- 

stand, my happiness was so great, I cned And I fell at her 
feet, crying , and I kissed her feet . . her httle feet 
. . . crying You’re crymg, too, daroga . . . and she cried 
also . , the angel cned! . . ” 
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Erik sobbed aloud and the Persian himself could not retain 
his tears m the presence of that masked man, who, with his 
shoulders shaking and his hands clutched at his chest, was 
moaning with pam and love by turns 
‘*Yes, daroga . I felt her tears flow on my forehead 
on mme, mmel . . They were soft they were 

sweet! . . They trickled under my mask they mm- 

gled with my tears m my eyes . . they flowed between my 

hps . Listen, daroga, hsten to what I did . . I tore 

off my mask so as not to lose one of her tears . and she 
did not run away! And she did not die! She re- 
mained abve, weeping over me, with me We cned together! 
lhave tasted all the happiness the world can offer!” 

■^d Enk fell mto a chair, choking for breath 
“Ah, I am not going to die yet . presently I shall . . 
but let me cry! . Listen, daroga hsten to this 
Whae I was at her feet I heard her say, 'Poor, unhappy 
And she took my hand! I had become no 
more, you know, than a poor dog ready to die for her 
I mean it, daroga! I held m my hand a rmg, a plain 
gold rmg which I had given her . which she had lost 
imd which I had found again . . a wedding*nng, you know 
I slipped It into her little hand and said, ‘There! 
it! . Take it for you . and him! . It shall 
he my weddmg-present . . a present from your poor, un- 
^PPy Enk I know you love the boy / don’t cry 
more!’ , she asked me, m a very soft voice, what I 
meant. . Then I made her understand that, where she 
Was concerned, I was only a poor dog, ready to die for her 
but that she could marry the young man when she 
p e^ed, because she had cned with me and mmgled her tears 
With mmel ” 

Enks emotion was so great that he had to tell the Persian 
to look at him, for he was choking and must take off his 
ask. The daroga went to the wmdow and opened it His 
ueart was full of pity, but he took care to keep his eyes fixed 
on the trees in the Tuilenes gardens, lest he should see the 
monster’s face 6 • 

^^ont and released the young man,” Enk contmued, “and 
joid him to come with me to Chnstme They kissed be- 
mre me m the Louis-Phihppe room Chnstme had my 

, S I made Chnstme swear to come back, one mght, 
dead, crossing the lake from the Rue-Scnbe side, 
bury me m the greatest secrecy with the gold rmg, which 
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she was to wear until that moment . . I toM her where 
she would find my body and what to do with it . Then 
Chnstme kissed me, for the first time, herself, here, on the 
forehead — don’t look, darogal — ^here, on the forehead . 
on my forehead, mine — don’t look, darogal — and they went 
off together . Chnstme had stopped crymg I alone 
cried . Daroga, daroga, if Chnstme keeps her promise, 
she will come back soon! ” 

The Persian asked him no questions He was quite reassured 
as to the fate of Raoul Chagny and Chnstme Daae, no one 
could have doubted the word of the weeping Enk that night 
The monster resumed his mask and collected his strength 
to leave the daroga He told him that when he felt his end to 
he very near at hand, he would send him, m gratitude for the 
kmdness which the Persian had once shown lum, that which 
he held dearest m the world all Chnstme Daa^’s papers, 
which she had written for Raoul’s benefit and left with Enk, 
together with a few objects belongmg to her, such as a pair of 
gloves, a shoe-buckle and two pocket-handkerchiefs In reply 
to the Persian’s questions, Enk told him that the two young 
people, as soon as they found themselves free, had resolved 
to go and look for a priest in some lonely spot where they 
could hide their happiness and that, with this object m view, 
they had started from “the northern railway station of the 
world ’’ Lastly, Enk rehed on the Persian, as soon as he re- 
ceived the promised relics and papers, to inform the young 
couple of his death and to advertise it in the Epoque 

That was all The Persian saw Enk to the door of his flat, 
and Darius helped him down to the street A cab was waiting 
for him Enk stepped m, and the Persian, who had gone bacjE 
to the window, heard him say to the dnver 
“Go to the Opera ’’ 

And the cab drove off mto the mght 
The Persian had seen the poor, unfortunate Enk for the 
last time Three weeks later, the Epoque published this ad- 
vertisement 
“Enk IS dead.” 
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EPILOGUE 


I have now told the singular, bnt veraciom story 

ghost As I declared on the first page of 

longer possible to deny that Erik really hved „p.Tvhndv 

so many proofs of his existence withm the r^ch of e ’T y 

that we 4n follow Enk’s actions logically through the who 

tragedy of the Chagnys o-r 

There is no need to repeat here how great^ the ca 
cited the capital The kidnappmg of the artist, the dea 
Comte de Chagny under such exceptional conditions, e 
appearance of his brother, the drugging of the gas-man a 
Opera and of his two assistants what tragedies, P®®^ ’ 

what crimes had surrounded the idyll of Raoul and t e 
and charmmg Chnstine! What had become o 
wonderful, mystenous artist of whom the world was ’ 
never to hear again? She was represented as the vie 
of a nvalry between the two brothers, and nobody sus^c 
what had really happened, nobody understood thah ^ 
and Chnstme had both disappeared, both had withdrawn 
from the world to enjoy a happmess which they wou ^ 
have cared to make public after the inexplicable ea 
Count Phihppe They took the tram one day 
northern, railway station of the world.” Possi y, 
too shall take the tram at that station, one day, an go an 
seek around thy lakes, O Norway, O sdent Scandinavia, o 
the perhaps still livmg traces of Raoul and Chnstme an ^ 
of Mamma ValSnus, who disappeared at the same timel 
Possibly, some day, I shall hear the lonely ec ora o 
North repeat the smgmg of her who knew the Angel ot 
^^usicl . 

Long after the case was pigeonholed by the umn e 
care of M le Juge d’lnstrucuon Faure, the newpapers mad 
efforts, at mtervals, to fathom the mystery One evenmg p p 
alone, which knew all the gossip of the theaters, said; 
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“We recognize the touch of the Opera ghost” 

And even that was wntten by way of irony 
The Persian alone knew the whole truth and held the main 
proofs, which came to him with the pious relics promised by 
the ghost It fell to my lot to complete those proofs with the 
aid of the daroga himself Day by day, I kept him informed 
of the progress of my inqumes, and he directed them. He 
had not been to the Opera for years and years, but he had 
preserved the most accurate recollection of the buildmg, and 
there was no better guide than he possible to help me discover 
Its most secret recesses. He also told me where to gather 
further information, whom to ask, and he sent me to call on 
M Poligny, at a moment when the poor man was nearly 
drawmg his last breath I had no idea that he was so very ill, 
and I shall never forget the effect which my questions about 
the ghost produced upon him He looked at me as if I were 
the devil and answered only m a few mcoherent sentences, 
which showed, however — and that the mam tbmg — the ex- 
tent of the perturbation which O G , m his tune, had brought 
mto that already very restless life (for M Pohgny was what 
people call a man of pleasure) 

■^en I came and told the Pereian of the poor result of my 
visit to M Pohgny, the daroga gave a famt smile and said; 

‘Tohgny never knew how far that extraordinary black- 
guard of an Enk humbugged him ” — ^The Persian, by the way, 
spoke of Enk sometimes as a demi-god and sometimes as the 
lowest of the low — ^“Pohgny was superstitious and Enk knew 
it Enk knew most things about the public and private affairs 
of the Opera. When M Poligny heard a mj^tenous voice tell 
him, m Box Five, of the manner m which he used to spend 
his time and abuse his partner’s confidence, be did not wait to 
hear any more Thinking at first that it was a voice from 
Heaven, be believed himself damned, and then, when the 
voice began to ask for money, he saw that he was being vic- 
timized by a shrewd blackmailer to whom Debienne hunself 
had fallen a prey Both of them, already fared of management 
for various reasons, went away without trying to mvesfagate 
further mto the personality of that curious O G , who had 
forced such a singular memorandum-book upon them They 
bequeathed the whole mystery to their successors and heaved 
a sigh of relief when they were nd of a business that 
had puzzled them without amusmg them m the least” 

I then spoke of the two successors and expressed my sur- 
prise that in his Memoirs of a Manager, M Moncbarmin 


should describe the Opera ghost’s behavior at such length m 
the first part of the book and hardly mention it at all in the 
second In reply to this, the Persian, who knew the Memoirs 
as thoroughly as if he had written them himself, observed that 
I should find the explanation of the whole business if I would 
]ust recollect the few Imes which Monchamam devotes to the 
ghost in the second part aforesaid. I quote these Imes, which 
are particularly mterestmg because ^ey desenbe the very 
sunple manner m which the famous mcident of the twenty- 
thousand francs was closed 


“As for O G , some of whose cunous tncks I have re- 
lated m the first part of my Memoirs, I will only say that 
he redeemed by one spontaneous fine action all the worry 
which he had caused my dear fnend and partner and, I am 
bound to say, myself He felt, no doubt, that there are linuts 
to a joke, especially when it is so expensive and when the 
commissary of pohee has been informed, for, at the mo- 
ment when we had made an appomtment m our office 
with M Mifroid to tell him the whole story, a few days 
after the disappearance of Christme Daa6, we found, on 
^chard’s table, a large envelope, inscribed, m red mk, 
"With 0 G’s compliments*’ It contamed the large sum of 
money which he had succeeded m playfully extractmg, for 
the time bemg, from the treasury Richard was at once of 
the opmion that we must be content with that and drop the 
busmess I agreed with Richard All’s well that ends well 
What do you say, O G ?” 


Of course, Moncharmm, especially after the money had 
been restore^ contmued to beheve that he had, for a short 
while, been the butt of Richard’s sense of humor, whereas 
Richard, on his side, was convmced that Moncharmm had 
fiinused h ims elf by mventmg the whole of the affair of the 
Opera ghost, m order to revenge himself for a few jokes 
I asked the Persian to tell me by what tnck the ghost had 
t^en twenty-thousand francs from Richard’s pocket m spite 
of the safety-pm He rephed that he had not gone mto this 
^e detail, but that, if I myself cared to make an mvestiga- 
hie spot, I should certainly find the solution to the 
’^hdlem the manager’s office by remembermg that Enk had 
oicknamed the trap-door lover for nothing I prom- 
ised the Persian to do so as soon as I had time, and I may as 
wen tell the reader at once that the results of my mvestigation 
were perfectly satisfactory, and 1 hardly beheved that I should 
oucover so many undeniable proofs of the authenticity 
the feats ascribed to the ghost. 
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The Persian’s manuscript, Christine Daa^’s papers, the 
statements made to me by the people who ns^ to work 
under MM Richard and Moncharmin, by httle Meg herself 
(the worthy Madame Giry, I am sorry to say, is no more) and 
by SorelJi, who is now hvmg m retirement at Louveciennes' 
all the documents relatmg to the existence of the ghost, which 
I propose to deposit m the archives of the Opera, have been 
checked and confirmed by a number of important discov- 
eries of which I am justly proud I have not been able to find 
the house on the lake, Enk, having blocked up all the secret 
entrances * On the other hand, I have discovered the secret 
passage of the Commumsts, the plankmg of which is falling 
to pieces in parts, and also the trap-door through which Raoul 
and the Persian penetrated into the cellars of the opera-house 
In the Commumsts’ dungeon, I noticed numbers of mitials 
traced on the walls by the unfortunate people confined m it, 
and among these were an “R” and a “C ” R C . Raoul de 
Chagny Tlie letters are there to this day. 

If the reader will visit the Opera one morning and ask leave 
to stroll where he pleases, without being accompanied by a 
stupid guide, let him go to Box Five and knock with his fist 
or stick on the enormous column that separates this from the 
stage-box He will find that the column sounds hollow. After 
that, do not be astonished by the suggestion that it was occu- 
pied by the voice of the ghost there is room mside the column 
for two men. If you are surpnsed that, when the vanous in- 
cidents occurred, no one turned round to look at the column, 
you must remember that it presented the appearance of sohd 
marble, and that the voice contained in it seemed rather to 
come from the opposite side, for, as we have seen, the ghost 
was an expert ventriloquist The column was elaborately 
carved and decorated Witti the sculptor’s chisel, and I do not 
despair of one day discovering the ornament that could be 
raised or lowered at wiU, so as to admit of the ghost’s mys- 
tenous correspondence with Marne Giry and of his generosity 

However, all these discovenes are nothing, to my mmd, 
compared with that which I was able to make, in the presence 
of the acung-manager, m the managers’ oflSce, within a cou- 
ple of mches from the desk-chair, and which consisted of a 

• Even So, I am convinced that It would be easy to reach It by draining 
the lake, as I have repeatedly requested the Ministry of Fine Arts to do 
I was speaking about It to M Dnjardfn-Beaumetz, the under-secretary for 
tme arts, only forty-eight hours before the publication of this book. Who 
score of J?on Juan Triumphant might yet be discovered 
in tbe house on the lake? 
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trap-door, ttie width of a board m the floonng and the length 
of a man’s fore-arm and no longer; a trap-door that falls back 
like the hd of a box, a trap-door through which I can see a 
hand come and dexterously fumble at the pocket of a swallow- 

tahcoat . , 

That IS the way the forty-thousand francs went! . . . jMu 
that also is the way by which, through some tnck or other, 
they were returned 

Speaking about this to the Persian, I said* 

“So we may take it, as the forty-thousand francs were re- 
turned, that Enk was simply amusmg himself with that mem- 
orandum-book of his?” 

“Don’t you believe itl” he rephed “Enk wanted money. 
Thinkmg himself without the pale of humanity, he was re- 
stramed by no scruples and he employed his extraordmary 
gifts of dextenty and imagmation, which he had received 
by way of compensation for his extraordmary uglmess, to prey 
upon his fellow-men His reason for restoring the forty-thou- 
sand francs, of his own accord, was that he no longer wanted 
iL He had rehnquished his mamage with Chnstme Daa6 He 
had rehnquished everything above the surface of the earth. 

According to the Persian’s account, Enk was bom in a 
small town not far from Rouen He was the son of a master- 
mason He ran away at an early age from his father’s house, 
where his uglmess was a subject of horror and terror to his 
parents For a time, he frequented the fairs, where a show- 
man exhibited him as the “hvmg corpse” He seems to have 
crossed the whole of Europe, from fair to fair, and to have 
completed his strange education as an artist and magician at 
the very fountain-head of art and magic, among the Gipsies 
A penod of Enk’s life reraamed quite obscure He was seen at 
the fair of Nijm-Novgorod, where he displayed himself m all 
his hideous glory He already sang as nobody on this earth 
had ever sung before, he practised ventriloquism and gave dis- 
plays of legerdemam so extraordmary that the caravans re- 
tummg to Asia talked about it dunng the whole length of 
their journey In this way, his reputation penetrated the walls 
of the palace at Mazenderan, where the httle sultana, the 
favonte of the Shah-m-Shah, was bormg herself to death A 
dealer m furs, retummg to Samarkand from Nijm-Novgorod, 
told of ttie marvels which he had seen performed m Enk’s 
tent. The trader was summoned to the palace and the daroga 
of Mazenderan was told to question Turn Next the daroga was 
instructed to go, and find Enk. He brought him to Persia, 
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where for some months Erik’s will was law He was guilty of 
not a few horrors, for he seemed not to know the difference 
between good and evil He took part calmly in a number of 
pohtical assassinations; and he turned his diabohcal inventive 
powers against the Emir of Afghanistan, who was at war with 
the Persian empire The Shah took a hkmg to him. 

This was the time of the rosy hours of Mazenderan, of 
which the daroga’s narrative has given us a gjimpse Erik had 
very ongjmal ideas on the subject of architecture and thought 
out a palace much as a conjuror contrives a tnck-casket The 
Shah ordered him to construct an edifice of this kmd Erik 
did so, and the buildmg appears to have been so mgenious 
that His Majesty was able to move about in it unseen and to 
disappear without a possibility of the trick’s being discovered 
When the Shah-m-Sbah found himself the possessor of this 
gem, he ordered Enk’s yellow eyes to be put out But he re- 
flect^ that even when bhnd, Enk would still be able to build 
so remarkable a house for another sovereign, and also that 
as long as Enk was alive, some one would know the secret of 
the wonderful palace Enk’s death was decided upon, together 
with that of all the laborers who had worked under his orders 
The execution of this abominable decree devolved upon the 
daroga of Mazenderan Enk had shown him some shght serv- 
ices and procured him many a hearty laugh. He saved Enk by 
providmg him with the means of escape, but nearly paid with 
his head for his generous mdulgence 

Fortunately for the daroga, a corpse, half-eaten by the 
birds of prey, was found on the shore of the Caspian Sea, and 
was tciken for Enk’s body, because the daroga’s friends bad 
dressed the remains in clothing that belonged to Enk, The 
daroga was let off with the loss of the irapenal favor, the con- 
fiscation of his property and an order of perpetual banish- 
ment As a member of the Royal House, however, he contin- 
ued to receive a monthly pension of a few hundred francs 
from the Persian treasury, and on this he came to hve m Pans 
As for Enk, he went to Asia Mmor and thence to Constan- 
tmople, where he entered the Sultan’s employment In ex- 
planation of the services which he was able to render a mon- 
arch haunted by perpetual terrors, I need only say that it was 
Enk who constructed all the famous trap-doors and secret 
chambers and mystenous strong-boxes which were found at 
Yildiz-Kiosk after the last Turkish revolution He also 
invented those automata, dressed like the Sultan and resem- 
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jl)ling the Sultan m all respects,* whicli made people believe 
I that the Commander of the Faithful was awake at one place, 

I when, m reality, he was asleep elsewhere 

Of course, he had to leave the Sultan’s service for the same 
f reasons that made him fly from Persia, he knew too much 
Then, bred of his adventurous, formidable and monstrous bfe, 

; he longed to be some one “like everybody else ” And he be- 
1 came n contractor, like any ordinary contractor, buildmg ordi- 
nary houses with ordmary bricks He tendered for part of the 
foundations m the Opera. His estimate was accepted When 
be found himself m the cellars of the enormous playhouse, his 
artistic, fantastic, wizard nature resumed the upper hand 
Besides, was he not as ugly as ever? He dreamed of creatmg 
for his own use a dwelhng unknown to the rest of the earth, 
where he could hide from men’s eyes for all tune 
The reader knows and guesses the rest It is all m keepmg 
With this mcredible and yet veracious story Poor, unhappy 
Enkt Shall we pity hnn? Shall we curse him? He asked only 
to be “some one,” like everybody else But he was too uglyl 
And he had to hide his gemus or use it to play tricks with, 
when, With an ordmary face, he would have been one of the 
most distmguished of mankin d! He had a heart that could 
have held the empire of the world, and, m the end, he had to 
content himself with a cellar Ah, yes, we must needs pity the 
Opera ghost 

1 have prayed over his mortal remains, that God might 
show him mercy notwithstandmg his crimes Yes, I am sure, 
quite sure that I prayed beside his body, the other day, when 
they took it from the spot where they were buiymg the 
phonographic records It was his skeleton I did not recognize 
It by the ughness of the head, for all men are ugly when they 
have been dead as long as that, but by the plam gold rmg 
which he wore and which Chnstme Daa6 had certainly 
shpped on his finger, when she came to bury him m accord- 
ance with her promise 

The skeleton was lymg near the httle well, m the place 
where the Angel of Music first held Chnstme Daa6 famtmg 
m his tremblmg arms, on the mght when he earned her down 
to the cellars of fhe opera-house 

And, now, what do they mean to do with that skeleton? 

• See the interview of the special correspondent of the Morin wrth Mo- 
hammed-AU Bey, on the day after thp entry of tho Salonika troops Into 
Constantinople 
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Surely they will not bury it in the common gravel ... I say 
that the place of the skeleton of the Opera ghost is in the 
archives of the National Academy of Music. It is no ordmaiy 
skeleton. 


THE END 
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